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FOREWORD 1409638°¢ 


N October 12, 1492, a man came ashore from Columbus’ caravel Santa 
Maria and thanked God for their having safely crossed the uncharted seas. 
That man was Luis de Torres. He was the first Jew to land on American soil. 

He was not the only Jew in that small crew of heroic men who set sail from 
Spain where, secretly observant of their proscribed Jewish faith, were other 
men whose scientific knowledge or whose generous support made possible that 
epoch-making journey. 

Between 1492 and 1654, Jews found their way to various parts of the West- 
ern World. They helped open up the jungles of Brazil, Peru, Chile, Barbados, 
Surinam, Curacao, and French Guiana. Occasional individual Jewish settlers 
also came ashore at various points on the Atlantic coast of North America. 
It was in September, 1654, however, that a small company of twenty-three 
Jews, escaping like the Pilgrim Fathers from religious persecution, established 
in New Amsterdam a settlement which endured and grew, and which became 
deeply and inherently a part of the people of the United States as well as of 
the tradition of American democracy. Everything in the story of these 
“Founding Fathers” makes them worthy components of that great tradition. 
As the Pilgrim Fathers had twice fled to find freedom, these too had escaped 
the persecution which had followed them from the Spanish Peninsula to Brazil. 
They took a firm stand before the governor of the Dutch community in New 
Amsterdam to establish for themselves and their posterity the rights and duties 
of full and free citizenship. The victory they won for themselves they won 
also for all other religious groups. 

The congregation which these Jewish pilgrims founded upon their arrival is 
now about to celebrate its tercentenary. With loyalty to the heritage of faith 
and observance bequeathed by its founders, Congregation Shearith Israel in 
the City of New York will enter the fourth century of its history confident 
that its future will be worthy of its past. 

It is in this spirit that we are launching with this volume the tercentenary 
celebration of that congregation which especially in the period of the Revo- 
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lution had the closest associations with its sister congregations in Philadelphia 
and Newport. The biographies here presented of some eight score pioneers be- 
long in a considerable measure to these and to other historic Jewish communi- 
ties as well as to Congregation Shearith Israel of New York. In a profound 
sense they belong to all American Jewry and indeed to our country as a whole. 

This book represents many years of research in the archives of Congrega- 
tion Shearith Israel, its families, city records, and much other published and 
unpublished material. Some will turn to it as a source book for early history 
of New York. Others will prize it because in it they will find in clear outline 
ancestors otherwise but nebulously remembered. 

We as the Honorary President and the President of Congregation Shearith 
Israel of the City of New York, whose families have been actively associated 
with it for many generations, deem it a privilege born of our great affection 
and esteem to express to the Reverend Dr. David de Sola Pool our gratitude 
for the work he has undertaken. It has been for him a labor of love and for us 
of Congregation Shearith Israel it will remain an abiding gift of great spiritual 
significance. 


Henry S. HENpRICKS 
Epear J. NATHAN, Jr. 





PREFACE 


NGULFED in a tumultuous city of the living between cramping tene- 

ments in dingy streets, and for almost three quarters of a century hidden 
under the shadow of the elevated railway, there sleeps a small city of the dead. 
It is the remnant of the second oldest existing cemetery in New York City. 

This ancient burial ground of Congregation Shearith Israel is known vari- 
ously as the New Bowery Cemetery, the Oliver Street Cemetery, or the 
Chatham Square Cemetery—designations which sufficiently indicate its loca- 
tion. Its long and checkered history begins in 1682 when it succeeded the 
ground reluctantly granted in 1656 to his Jewish citizens by the irascible gov- 
ernor of New Amsterdam, Peter Stuyvesant. Its sad eyes have watched the 
little town that was hardly more than a cluster of houses south of Wall Street 
break its bonds and stretch developing tentacles around those asleep in the 
quiet country field. It has seen its neighboring farms disappear. Parts of its 
own consecrated ground have gone; but in the turreted and pinnacled me- 
tropolis this enclave of quiet piety still exists as a reminder of the city’s hum- 
ble beginnings. 

Its long history mirrors the growth of the Jewish community of New York 
from a little handful of souls to the greatest aggregation in Israel’s story. It 
recalls the life of the Jews of New York in the seventeenth and eighteenth 
centuries and in the early part of the nineteenth century—periods in which 
records are sparse and lean and archives scant. 

In a city in which each era usually obliterates its predecessors this God’s 
acre has preserved a sequence in early American story which begins beyond 
the seven seas. The grey tombstones which have kept their long vigil in this 
“Abode of Life” help us to conjure up the pageant of those days in terms rich 
in human and dramatic values. As we tread the peaceful soil and spell the 
legends on the weathered stones, we catch glimpses of pilgrims, pioneers, and 
refugees from oppression converging from the four corners of the earth to 
the “house appointed for all living.” We hear echoes of the petulant stamping 
of Peter Stuyvesant, and the accents of Portugal and Spain spoken nearly three 
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centuries ago in this city by relapsi who found here spiritual rebirth and free- 
dom from argus-eyed persecutors. We catch glimpses of the almost feudal 
authority of the hidalgos of the Gomez family, and of the rise to importance 
of the Jews from Central and Northern Europe. We learn to know merchants 
and philanthropists, students and scholars, rabbis and beadles, the old and the 
young, the pious and the frivolous, brides and dowagers, rich and poor, the 
proud and the humble. We hear the guns of the Revolution booming from the 
heights of the ground. We watch the long and grim struggle with mother 
earth precipitously yielding up her dead, and we take part in a voluntary mo- 
bilization of muscles of men to save the ground from havoc. We hail the sub- 
scription taken up by Christian citizens to help preserve the graveyard from 
disastrous subsidences. We nod to the Roosevelts and other friendly neigh- 
bors. We join in the reverent works of piety of those who dispense kindness 
to the unrewarding dead. We learn to respect the imperious authority of the 
legal guardians of ‘‘the everlasting home,” and we are onlookers at such un- 
usual spectacles as a struggle for the right to burial, and a contest for possession 
of the graveyard. We see the cemetery yielding inch by inch before the ir- 
resistible onset of the advancing city. We listen to sermons in stone spoken in 
accents strange, and we ravel the tangled skein of relationship of names exotic 
and native, obscure or illustrious. We revive and clothe in personal habili- 
ments the memory of the forgotten dead asleep in the forgotten ground. 
This human record is unfolded in the following pages not as imaginative 
story, but in authentic and factual terms. It has been woven together from 
fragmentary material much of which is not readily available even to the stu- 
dent. Vigorous or quaint archaic documents speak in their own revealing idiom. 
The archives of New York’s Congregation Shearith Israel and those parts of 
its archives that are now in the keeping of the American Jewish Historical So- 
ciety, more especially the two volumes of the Lyons Collection, have yielded 
a rich store of long forgotten facts. The field of Jewish history in colonial 
New York City was diligently dug by Samuel Oppenheim, and his notes are 
preserved by the American Jewish Historical Society. Fifty years ago, at the 
request of Mrs. N. Taylor Phillips the Reverend Abraham H. Nieto tran- 
scribed 75 of the 107 epitaphs then extant in the burial ground. His work pre- 
serves parts of several inscriptions which are now almost obliterated or which 
have become illegible. Dr. Walter Kraus placed at my disposal his unique col- 
lection of American Jewish genealogical material, and from Captain Jason 
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Meth I have learned many details of the military service given by Jewish men 
in the Revolutionary War. I gratefully acknowledge with deep appreciation 
my indebtedness to these earlier studies. 

I am happy also to record my debt to the vision and friendship of Mr. Wil- 
liam Roth, chairman of the Publication Committee of Congregation Shearith 
Israel, for his leadership in assuring the publication of this volume. 

A century ago, the omniscient Leopold Zunz, who had never visited Amer- 
ica, called attention to the need for a study of this old graveyard and its epi- 
taphs. This study has now been made. Stupendous, irrepressible urban growth 
has buried in oblivion almost all early buildings and sites in New York City. 
The ancient Jewish cemetery on the New Bowery is one of the very few 
reminders in situ of the New York of more than two and a half centuries ago. 
That corner of a sanctified field has been preserved for the inquiring student. 
This volume is the gleaning thereof. 

American Jewry is preparing to celebrate the three-hundredth anniversary 
of the first settlement of Jews in this country. It will honor the memory of 
the twenty-three Jews who in 1654 sought and found liberty on the island of 
Manhattan. May the story here told of their successors recall to a more pre- 
cipitate generation something of our debt to some of New York’s strong- 
fibered pioneers who laid and secured the foundations for the oldest and 
greatest Jewish community in North America. I humbly place upon their 
sepulture this wreath of reverence, a work of many years of garnering. May 
it revive the memory of bygone generations which the ancient graveyard has 
helped preserve from oblivion. 

D. pe Sota Poot 


New York, May 16, 1952 
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CHATHAM SQUARE CEMETERY AMONG THE TENEMENTS 
EARLY TWENTIETH CENTURY 
BY LIONEL S. REISS 








CHAPTER ONE 


THE PIONEER FATHERS 


I am a stranger and a sojourner with you; give me a possession of a burying place 


with you, that I may bury my dead. GENESIS 23:4 


How strange it seems! These Hebrews in their graves. 
Close by the street of this fair seaport town, 

Silent beside the never-silent waves, 
At rest in all this moving up and down! 


The very names recorded here are strange, 

Of foreign accent, and of different climes; 
Alvares and Rivera interchange 

With Abraham and Jacob of old times. 


How came they here? ... 


O in the fourth draft of his poem Longfellow mused in the old Jewish cem- 

etery in Newport, Rhode Island. So might he have mused also in similar 
Jewish burial grounds silent beside the never-silent waves which lap the shores 
of such scattered lands as France, Ireland, England, Holland, Germany, Italy, 
or Surinam, as well as the United States. Unless ravaging Nazi hordes vio- 
lated and destroyed any of them, in Bayonne (with its hinterland townships 
of Labastide-Clairence, Bidache, and Peyrehorade), Bordeaux, Ballybough 
(Dublin), London, Ouderkerk, Middelburg, Altona, Leghorn, Venice, and 
the remote Joden Savanne in Surinam, there sleep Jewish cemeteries in which 
under tombstones bearing Portuguese or Spanish epitaphs lies the dust of Jew- 
ish men and women who bore such Spanish names as Alvares and Rivera. Even 
in an ultima Thule like Landerneau in the Department of Finisterre, Brittany, 
there isa Hebrew and Portuguese inscription on a granite stone in the pavement 
at the entrance to the choir of the chapel of the home for the aged maintained 
by the pious Sisters of Saint Joseph. This marked the grave of Isaac Machoro 
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de Liao, killed by the French in 1694 in the defense of Brest against the naval 
forces of their British adversaries. How can we explain such curious fulfill- 
ment of the prayer of the dying Rabbi Meir, “Set my coffin by the seashore’’? 

These widely scattered but closely related seventeenth-century graveyards 
in harbor towns bear witness to a stirring movement in the tremulous migra- 
tions of the wandering Jew. Conditions, in part political, in part economic, in 
part religious, impelled crypto-Jews along maritime routes from Portugal, and 
antecedently from Spain, to these seashore havens in Western Europe and 
North and South America. 

New Christians or Marranos, as the Jews forced into an outward acceptance 
of Christianity were called, sought escape from the mortal dangers to which 
their secret Jewish religious loyalties exposed them in the Iberian Peninsula. 
They frequently followed trade routes along the Mediterranean Sea to Venice, 
Naples, Turkey, the Levant, Egypt, and the North African coast. The dis- 
covery of America diverted many of these far-flung traders from Mediter- 
ranean to Atlantic ports, and after the Inquisition was set up in Portugal in 
1531, their flight from the pyre of the auto-da-fé was usually away from the 
Pillars of Hercules to ports of refuge in countries bordering on Prince Henry’s 
Atlantic Ocean and the North Sea. 

At first, only individual New Christians found their way to Antwerp and 
to the Netherlands generally. So long as Spanish Hapsburgs held the yoke 
over the Low Countries, the lot of these refugees was still precarious. But with 
the winning of Dutch independence, the union of the northern provinces of 
Netherlands proclaimed at Utrecht in 1579 guaranteed freedom of conscience 
to the people of the Netherlands. That charter of religious liberty, and the 
crippling of Spanish sea power through the destruction of the Great Armada 
in 1588, mark the beginning of that more active movement of Iberian crypto- 
Jews to Holland which was to have such far-reaching results. In 1593, a group 
of them is found settled in Amsterdam, no longer as New Christians, but 
openly recognized as Jews. England and France still kept their medieval doors 
locked against Jews, though New Christians were tolerated in Bordeaux from 
1550. Italy under Pope Clement VIII was no place for Jews. Only liberty- 
loving Holland and the progressive Hansa town of Hamburg where the in- 
flux of Portuguese Jews drew the attention of the Biirgerschaft and the Senate 
as early as 1603, gave a tolerant human welcome to these merchants fugitive 
from two centuries of persecution. 
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During the first decades of the seventeenth century, especially after 1631, 
the lure of freedom drew to Holland from Portugal such distinguished Mar- 
rano families as those of Spinoza, Dr. Efraim Bueno (friend of Rembrandt), 
Uriel da Costa, Dr. Abraham Zacuto, Menasseh ben Israel, and Dr. Orobio de 
Castro. The Portuguese Jewish community of Amsterdam grew rapidly in 
numbers and importance. From the Dutch mother country there soon went 
forth to Brazil, to Surinam, to Curacao, Barbados, and London, offshoot colo- 
nies of these Sephardim—for so the Jews of Iberian tradition are called. 

Everywhere a number of them engaged in international exchange and 
ocean-borne commerce. In the seventeenth century in Peru, one of the 
charges brought against them by the Inquisition was that they had built up a 
merchant marine. It is of a significance which is not generally recognized that 
the period of greatest development of international sea-borne commerce in the 
history of such ports as Leghorn, Antwerp, Amsterdam, Hamburg, London, 
Bordeaux, or Newport, R.I., coincides with the period of greatest activity of 
the Sephardim in those centers. History records such illuminating facts as the 
following. King Christian IV of Denmark, seeing Hamburg’s ocean trade 
grow through the enterprise of its Sephardic merchants, wrote to the heads 
of the Sephardic community in Amsterdam inviting Sephardic merchants to 
settle in Gliickstadt under the guarantee of full freedom and rights. Altona’s 
trade with faraway Greenland developed through the energy of its Jewish sea 
traders. Toward the end of 1675 Sephardic Jews began to leave Bordeaux be- 
cause of excesses committed against them by the soldiery. The jurats of the 
city sent desperate appeals to the king and his ministers, declaring that as a 
result commerce was ceasing and the city was only a funereal ruin of what it 
had been. In an official report rendered to the controller general by the deputy 
Lord Lieutenant of Bordeaux in 1718, it is stated that without the Portuguese 
Jews the commerce of Bordeaux and of the province would unfailingly perish. 

We return to South America to find that in Recife, the capital of Dutch 
Brazil, Sephardic Jews built up a flourishing community, marked by a loyalty 
to the Dutch as justified as was their dread of the Portuguese. In January, 1654, 
at the end of the brief but vigorous Dutch occupation of Recife, its Jewish in- 
habitants, numbering no less than 5,000 souls, were given three months respite 
by the Portuguese conquerors in which to settle their affairs and leave the 
country, or remain subject to the Portuguese laws affecting foreigners. It was 
not a perplexing alternative that was set before them—to return to free Hol- 
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land, or to remain as foreigners, former rebels, and lapsed heretics under the 
temporal rule of Portugal and the spiritual surveillance of its Inquisition. Not 
unexpectedly they chose once more to commit their fortunes to the high seas. 
In the words of David Franco Mendes, an eighteenth-century Hebrew writer, 
the Portuguese commander Francisco Barreto, - 


who should be favorably remembered . . . commanded that if there were not 
enough of Hollandish ships in the harbor, as many Portuguese ships within his 
dominion should be given them until a sufficient number should be obtained. And 
all our people went down into the sea in sixteen ships and spread sail, and God led 
them to their destination to this land [Holland], and they came to us in peace, ex- 
cept one ship which the Spaniards captured on the high seas. And God caused a 
savior to arise unto them, the captain of a French ship [the St. Charles] arrayed for 
battle, and He rescued them from out of the hands of the Spanish pirates who had 
done violence to them and oppressed them, and He conducted them until they 
reached the end of the inhabited earth called New Holland... . 


In this way, a French armed vessel, the Sz. Charles, brought some twenty- 
three Sephardic Jews to New Amsterdam in September, 1654. Accustomed as 
they were to incalculable vicissitudes and world-wide mobility, they were 
nevertheless probably disillusioned to find themselves not securely and com- 
fortably reunited with their brethren in faith in the world metropolis of old 
Amsterdam, but in the tiny remote settlement of New Amsterdam, unwel- 
comed, penniless, and denuded of their possessions by the Spanish pirates. Yet 
they seem from the first to have accepted their fate, perhaps not without some 
vision of the future. They made it clear that they desired to settle in this North 
American Dutch refuge, just as less than a year earlier they had been settled 
in the South American Dutch settlement of Recife. Governor Stuyvesant 
thought otherwise. He gave a churlish reception to their expressed desire to 
remain in New Netherlands. He was not blessed with the vision that could see 
in these indigent victims of colonial competitiveness and religious rivalry, 
citizens who would help build his tiny city into a new center of world-wide 
trade, linked with ports in the West Indies, South America, Europe, and the 
Levant through connections with their kinsmen, the Sephardic international 
traders of the seventeenth century. 

In Jewish life, to a greater degree than is commonly found elsewhere, the 
establishment of a common consecrated burial ground is a significant sign of 
permanent settlement. In medieval Germany the secular authorities would 
sometimes name and classify Jewish communities by the cemeteries which they 
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used. The cemetery served as the permanent geographic nuclear unit of com- 
munity organization. At least it was immovable property, while the living Jew, 
the quarry of many a brutal man hunt, for his own protection had to be a mov- 
able chattel of the local feudal prince. Abraham described himself as “a 
stranger and a sojourner” in the land of Canaan until the cave in the field of 
Machpelah was “made sure unto him for the possession of a burying place.” He 
took manifest title to his permanent settlement in the land when the burying 
place became his assured possession, and the dust of his beloved Sarah was 
consigned to the soil. So when the Jews of New Amsterdam in 1655 applied 
for permission to obtain a cemetery, they showed beyond all doubt that they 
intended to remain in this part of the New World and throw in their lot with 
the new colony. 

There is a notable chronological parallel between the settlement of the 
Dutch Sephardic Jews in London, England, and their settlement in New 
Amsterdam. To both cities they came in 1654/55. On March 24, 1655/56, 
Oliver Cromwell in England referred to the consideration of the Council 
the petition of Menasseh ben Israel and the six other Jewish signatories re- 
questing protection, 
that wee may therewith meete at our said private devotions in our Particular houses 
without feere of Molestation either to our persons famillys or estates, our desires 
Being to Live Peacebly Under yr. Highness Government, And being wee ar all 
mortall men, alsoe Humbly pray yr. Highnesse to graunte Us Lisence that those 
which may dey of our nation may be buryed in such place out of the cittye as we 
shall think Convenient with the Proprietores Leave in whose land the place shal 
PGs os 
Four months later, in July, 1655, the Jews of New Amsterdam made a similar 
petition to Governor Stuyvesant. It was, indeed, but a tiny piece of land that 
they asked from the town which then incompletely covered less than a half a 
mile from the Battery to its northernmost limit at Wall Street, and which pos- 
sessed an unoccupied and unused hinterland extending no one knew how far. 
The original Dutch official record, dated July, 1655, tells that 
Abraham de Lucena, Salvador Dandrada and Jacob Cohen, Jews, in the name of the 
others, petition the Honorable Director General this day to be permitted to pur- 
chase a burying place for their nation, which being reported to the meeting and 
voted on, it was agreed to give them the answer that inasmuch as they did not wish 
to bury their dead (of which as yet there was no need) in the common burying 
ground, there would be granted them when the need and occasion therefor arose, 
some place elsewhere of the free land belonging to the Company. 
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At that the matter rested. Abraham de Lucena, Salvador d’Andrada, and 
Jacob Cohen Henriques (died 1674 in London), and their fellow Jews had 
their hands full at the moment with other urgent affairs, such as obtaining the 
right to travel for purposes of trade, a matter on which they were soon to 
petition the parent Dutch West India Company in Amsterdam. They had to 
bide their time with the question of the cemetery. Early the next year the 
matter came up once more. It is surmised that it may have become urgent 
through the death of a member of the Jewish community. Jewish religious tra- 
dition would make it inadmissible to bury a Jew “in the common burying 
ground,” which was in effect a Christian burying ground. A separate enclosure 
had necessarily to be obtained for use as a Jewish cemetery. Accordingly, in 
1656, the same year as that in which the Jews in Curacao acquired their ceme- 
tery and enclosed it with a brick wall, and exactly a year before the Jews in 
London purchased their burial ground in Mile End, once more Abraham de 
Lucena, Salvador d’Andrada, and Jacob Cohen Henriques renewed their 
petition on behalf of the Jews of New Amsterdam. This time it was acted 
upon, as the city records show: 

22 February [1656] 
Present at the meeting, the Worshipful Director General and Council, Nicasius de 
Sille, LaMontagne and Cornelis van Tienhoven, Fiscal. 

Received and read the request of Abrham de Lucena, Salvador Dandrada and 
Jacob Cohen, Jews, in the name of the other Jews, requesting that consent may be 
given to them to purchase a burying place or that a place, after being pointed out, 
may be granted and allowed them. 

After a vote, the following was thereupon added as an apostille: The Honorable 
Nicasius de Sille and Cornelis Tienhoven are authorized to point out to the peti- 
tioners a little hook of land situate outside of this city for a burial place, and to make 
report thereof to the meeting. 

From of old cemeteries have been situated outside a city. In ancient Roman 
law, the Twelve Tables expressly enacted that no dead body should be buried 
or burned within the city, and no sepulchre could be built or funeral pyre raised 
within sixty feet of any house without the consent of the owner of that house. 
The sanctitas of the residence was furthered by its sanitas. In days of primitive 
hygiene, where the cemetery was inside the city, the city was likely the more 
rapidly to get inside the cemetery. 

Where was this “little hook of land situate outside of this city,” pointed out 
by the city Schout, Nicasius de Sille, and Cornelis van Tienhoven? 

To this question no clear or certain answer can be given. The site of that 
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ground remains unknown.! New Amsterdam has completely vanished. There 
is nothing left of it but sonorous names and resuscitated memories. Such ar- 
chives as the infant Jewish community of New York City may have kept in 
the seventeenth century have long since disappeared. The earliest extant docu- 
ment belonging to the old Spanish and Portuguese Congregation Shearith 
Israel is a deed of 1701 confirming the community’s title to its cemetery pur- 
chased in 1682, a quarter of a century after the first grant by the Dutch city 
fathers. It is most dubious whether any documentary title to the ground was 
ever given to Abraham de Lucena, Salvador d’Andrada, and Jacob Cohen 
Henriques. The minutes of the Council of New Amsterdam almost picture de 
Sille and Tienhoven walking with Lucena, d’Andrada, and Henriques to the 
outskirts of the town, “pointing out” the “little hook of land,” and giving 
verbal authorization for the use of this superfluous corner for burial purposes. 
Might not documentary title have committed the sour burgomaster to an ad- 
ditional recognition of the right of the Jews to establish themselves perma- 
nently in the colony? 

In the absence of all records concerning that ground allotted in 1656, and 
with living memory utterly failing after nearly three hundred years, we must 
with reluctance admit that we can no longer identify the site of the first Jewish 
burial ground in New York City. But in 1682, after a quarter of a century of 
Jewish settlement the mists disperse and the outlines of a new burial ground 
become clear. The following pages are an attempt to fill in these clearer out- 
lines, and to limn an unconventional picture of the life of the Jews in the 
metropolis of long ago as seen through the portals of the “house of meeting for 
all living.” 


1 See additional note, pp. 489-90. 


CHAPTER TWO 


TITLE DEEDS 


And I bought the field . . . and weighed him the money even seventeen shekels of 
silver. And I subscribed the deed and sealed it and called witnesses, JEREMIAH 
32:9-10 


OSEPH BUENO, or giving him his name in its full sonorousness, Joseph 

Bueno de Mesquita (be he remembered as his name suggests for good), on 
his death in October, 1708, left to his wife Rachel Dovall “ £600 and all plate 
and household stuff and all ber wearing apparell, rugs, jewels, necklaces, etc.” 
To his brother Abraham of the island of Nevis, he left “my five Books of the 
Law of Moses in parchment with the ornaments of plate belonging thereto.” 
“To the poor of the Jewish nation in New York” he bequeathed £20. But the 
title to the new burial ground which he took for “the Jewish nation in New 
York” in 1682 constitutes his most lasting memorial. 

In the second half of the seventeenth century the Jewish settlement in New 
York City was tiny. Even with recurrent epidemics and an appallingly high 
rate of child mortality, but few deaths could have visited the Jewish commu- 
nity in a year. We must conclude that the little hook of land finally obtained 
in 1656 must have been small indeed, for it seems to have been filled a quarter 
of a century after it was granted. 

Early in 1682, Joseph Bueno de Mesquita stands out as the representative of 
the Jewish community and purchases from William Merret(t) and Margery 
his wife a new piece of land about 52 by 50 feet in dimensions. The original 
deed of purchase, which was not recorded, seems to be no longer extant. The 
only existing record of this transaction is contained in a confirmatory deed of 
August 7, 1701, reading as follows: 

Indentures of this date between William Merret and Margery his Wife of the one 


part, and Joseph Bueno of the other Part, reciting a Deed from the said Merret to 
the said Joseph Bueno in the year 1681 /2 for a certain Peice of Land therein de- 
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scribed lying at the Fresh Water, in length about 52 feet, and Breadth about so Feet, 
and that it was purchased by the said Bueno for a Jew Burying Place, with free 
Liberty of a passage from the Highway thereto to carry their Dead. The said 
Merrett and his wife by this Deed of 7 August 1701 for the sure making and con- 
veying this piece of Land to the said Joseph Bueno for the use aforesaid grant and 
confirm the same piece of Land to him in Fee'for the use aforesaid. 

This property with its dimensions marked as 54 by 56 by 54.5 by 51.75 feet, 
corresponding with the description in the deed as “in length about 52 feet and 
Breadth about 50 Feet,” is clearly designated on the cemetery map drawn by 
Cornelius Lodge in 1729. It was approached by a right of way 313 feet long, 
running eastward from the Highway (Park Row), just below Chatham 


ee 


RNA 






MAP OF THE CHATHAM SQUARE DISTRICT 


Square. From that point (roughly the eastern boundary of the present ceme- 
tery on the New Bowery), the graveyard extended eastward almost to what is 
now Madison Street at the corner of Oliver Street. The cemetery still remain- 
ing on the New Bowery, as will appear later, is a westward extension of that 
original purchase of 1682. 

The first known to be buried in the ground that Joseph Bueno de Mesquita 
bought was a member of his family, Benjamin Bueno de Mesquita (Biography 
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1) who died in 1683. His tombstone still remains clear for all to read. Others 
who were interred there and whose tombstones are still clearly recognizable 
(though they are now reset further to the west than they were originally), are 
Joseph Tores Nunes (Biography 2), 1704; Samuel Levy (Biography 4), 1719; 
Moses Levy (Biography 6), 1728; Abraham Burgos (Biography 10), 
1732. There also were buried Sarah Bueno de Mesquita (Biography 3, died 
1708) and Sarah Rodriguez de Rivera (Biography 5, died 1727), whose 
tombstones removed to the ground on Twenty-first Street a century ago can 
still be read, as well as a number of others, twelve of them (Biographies 
(140-51) known to us by name, of whose grave or tombstone no trace re- 
mains. The surviving legible tombstones from the period between 1682 and 
1730 testify to the continuous history of the Jewish cemetery below Chatham 
Square. That ancient burial ground grew by subsequent purchase from the 
original small plot of about 52 feet square, to a piece extending through from 
Park Row to Madison Street, and from Chatham Square above Oliver Street 
to the present southern line of the ground. The existing residual graveyard on 
the New Bowery, in breadth identical with its original nucleus purchased in 
1682, is all that remains of this, the second oldest burial ground in New York 
City with an unbroken tradition. 

While the Jewish cemetery in Newport, R.I. was acquired in 1677, five years 
prior to the purchase of this ground in New York, the earliest tombstone in 
the Newport burial ground dates from 1761 as contrasted with 1683 in the 
New York graveyard. 

The first Christian cemetery on Manhattan Island appears to have been on 
the Heerestraat. Its site, about 140 feet above Morris Street, is now covered 
by the buildings 27-37 Broadway extending to the West line of Church Street. 
Trinity cemetery opposite Wall Street is popularly believed to be the oldest 
graveyard in the city. But Trinity churchyard proper, extending 310 feet along 
Broadway northwards from Rector Street, was not granted until 1697. Yet its 
northern end contains a small cemetery originally granted in 1662, and this is 
the oldest extant cemetery in New York City. This burial ground, which ex- 
tended 71% (or 81%) feet along Broadway, was deeded to Trinity Church in 
1702, on condition that it would care for the city’s dead. St. Paul’s churchyard 
on Broadway, between Fulton and Vesey Street, dates from no earlier than 
1766. A number of the city’s parks, such as Washington Square, Union Square, 
Madison Square, and Bryant Park, once served as potter’s fields. But this use 
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THE LAND ON GOLD STREET, 1728 


of these open spaces so far “uptown” dates from much later. The Jewish ceme- 
tery on the New Bowery is therefore the surviving remnant of the second 
oldest burial ground in New York City with an unbroken tradition, only the 
northern part of Trinity churchyard antedating it. This historical landmark 
of the metropolis also contains the city’s second oldest tombstone, a stone 
which happily is in a comparatively good state of preservation, dating from 
1683. It is that of Benjamin Bueno de Mesquita (Biography 1). 

The smallness of the Jewish community of New York City around the end 
of the seventeenth century may be gauged from the fact that despite the high 
mortality it took nearly half a century (from 1682 to 1728) to fill this little 
piece of burial land some 54 by 52 feet in size. The year 1728 was the year in 
which the Marrano community of Bordeaux first bought their own Jewish 
cemetery in the parish of St. Croix, and gave up their former New Christian 
practice of burial with Christian rites in the Catholic cemetery. In the same 
year the related but free Jewish community of New York needing to enlarge 
its cemetery land sought to buy ground adjacent to the Bueno de Mesquita 
land that was now filled. But all the land surrounding the cemetery “being in 
Dispute they could not have a title to the same.” So we may believe that with 
great reluctance they looked elsewhere for new ground for burial. Moses 
Levy (Biography 6), besides presiding over a family consisting of a wife, seven 
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sons, and five daughters, was also then president of the Jewish community. He 
owned, in addition to “one silver mugg of the weight of 20 ounces” and other 
possessions, “two Lotts or Tofts of Ground on Gold Street, denoted by Num- 
bers 84 and 85 on the map of partition of lands of William Beekman, deceased, 
being in front on street fifty feet, in rear forty-eight feet, and in length on 
each side one hundred and twelve feet, all English measures.” 

In 1728, 


the said Moses Levy being so seized did in his lifetime, on or about the 13th of June, 
now last past, make his last will and testament in writing, and therein and thereby 
did direct and empower his executors to sell and dispose of all his real estate what- 
soever, and did constitute and appoint the aforesaid parties of the first part ex- 
ecutors. 


These executors, “Grace Levy of the city of New York, widow, Nathan 
Levy, Isaac Levy, Jacob Franks and Judah Mears, of the same place, mer- 
chants,” in carrying out the last will and testament of Moses Levy agreed to 
sell these two lots on Gold Street for use as a cemetery to Lewis Moses Gomez 
(Biography 18) acting for the Jewish community. So, as is recited in the in- 
denture 


made the 26th day of July in the second year of the reign of our Sovereign Lord, 
George the Second, by the Grace of God, King of Great Britain, France and 
Ireland, Defender of the Faith, &c., Anno Dom. 1728, 

The said executors, “in consideration of the sum of £46, 135. of lawful money 
of the Province of New York, to them in hand paid by the said Lewis Gomez (but 
raised by a voluntary subscription of the inhabitants of New York being of the . 
Jewish religion) at or before the sealing and delivering hereof, receipt whereof they 
do hereby acknowledge, . . . Have granted, bargained, sold, released, enfeoffed 
and confirmed and by these presents do grant, bargain, sell, release, enfeoffe and 
confirm unto the said Lewis Gomez, his heirs and assigns forever, the aforesaid two 
Lotts or Tofts of ground” with all and singular the easements, profits, commodities, 
hereditaments and appurtenances whatsoever to the same belonging. 

TO HAVE AND TO HOLD . . . unto the said Lewis Gomez, his heirs and assigns for- 
ever, IN TRUST, nevertheless, to be and remain forever hereafter for a burying place 
for the Inhabitants of the city of New York, being of the Jewish religion, and to 
and for no other use, intent or purpose whatsoever. 


The parties of the first part executed the deed sworn to in the following: 


Memorandum that on the gth day of January, A.D. 1728 (1729) personally ap- 
peared before me, Robert Lurting, Esq., Mayor of the City of New York, and one 
of the Masters of the High Court of Chancery for the Province of New York, 
Daniel Nunes da Costa, of the said city, merchant, and Richard Nicholls, of the 
same place, gent, witnesses to the within deed; and the said Daniel Nunes da Costa, 
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being sworn upon the Five Books of Moses (according to the manner of the Jews) 
and the said Richard Nicholls, being sworn upon the Holy Evangelists of Almighty 
God, did declare that they were present, and did see Grace Levy, Jacob Franks, 
Nathan Levy, Isaac Levy, and Judah Mears sign, seal and execute the within deed 
as their voluntary act and deed to the therein mentioned. 


The statement of accounts of this transaction, dated Elul 2, 5488 (August 
7, 1728), constituting the earliest financial record of the Jewish community of 
New York, follows here in an English translation of the original record in 
Portuguese. 

Memorandum of those who contributed for the purchase of the burial ground 


bought from the Widow and Heirs of Moshe Levy for account of all the 
Kaal, received and paid out by Luis Gomez and Daniel Nunez da Costa. 


Jacob Franks for his offering ._. Pan ears FL. die hay TRV 
Mordecay Gomez [Biography 26] uh eat 5 10 
Daniell Gomez... 3 
Benjamin Mendes Pacheco eT ie Ya): 3 
Bee UM NMEA Te Nini) po a Pees es 3 
Abm Rodrgues Rivera . ne 8: I 
Jacob Hays and brothers... BT eek thar ed) Gass) Al 3 10 
Simha de Torres [Biography vere Si ames Mee A Ae. TE) 
Joseph Isaacs fo aoa I sai a ee a aa te EOS. TZ 
Solomon Myers . . Tilia vehy Stee aaa ANE eb Delo. 0 
Joseph Simson .. Pe RM mobi Miae ak, ba SE aL OO TS 
Moshe Gomez [Biography 18] ee a: Ac ieo 
5488 (1728) Nathan & Isaac Levy & Judah Mears eee Gree 3 
Benjamin Jacobs [Biography 16] . tt ee ee COT tS 
Moses Hart. . POUT AAEM, fA) AO UR OO a6 
Abraham Isaacs [Biography 231. 8 
Isaac Medina. 14 
Barah Judah [Biography 29] 14 


Rachl Levy ._. 

Michll Michalls 

Jacob Lousada (Biography. 7 or 160) 
Jacob Fonsequa . 

Moses Lopes de Fonseca } 


OR OCOOHOOHO OR 
° 


Philip Isaacs . 6 
Benjn Elias . 6 
Danll Nunez Da Copsey, I 6 
Uriah Haim . 6 
£47 12 
For the Site bought for Beth-a~-Haim Dr. 
payment to Estate of Moshe Levy deceased fordo . . £46°13 
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“do to Richd Nicholas and Cornelis Low . . . 00°14 
do to said Nicholas for a petition presented to 
the Mayor and Common Council. . . .~ oo: 6 
7 do to the Door Keeper for delivering the said 
petition . = br raP em Meee, ORE Leis? .sadeh as Aa arycemees 
cs do to Wm. Sharpas for copy of order and registry . 00°12 
Fe do tothe Mayor for certifying the said purchase. oo: 6 
“3 do toWm. Sharpas for registry of thesaidsale. . 00-16-6 
Cr. £49° 9°6 
By Received from the above mentioned gentlemen. . . 47°12 
“ Amount of expense charged to the Sedaka last year and 
made again this year; "7a e age 1s inte) a eee er 
“ Balance of this which is charged tothe Sedaka. . . . Tee 
£49° 9°6 


After the purchase of Moses Levy’s land was definitely completed, the com- 
munity, apparently belatedly, proceeded to obtain the official approval of the 
city for using it for cemetery purposes. Six shillings were paid to Nicholas for 
the sweat of literary composition in the heat of August, and two shillings were 
slipped into the palm of the doorkeeper. Then the following petition was pre- 
sented at a meeting of the Mayor and Common Council of the City: 


City of } Ss At a Common Council held at this City Hall 
New York of the said City on fryday the twenty third 
day of august Anno 1728 


Present Robert Lurting Esqr Mayor &c 
The Petition of the principal Inhabitants of this City of the Hebrew Nation was 
read in the words following (vizt) 


To the Mayor Recorder, Aldermen and Assistants of the City of 
New York Convened in Common Council 


The Humble Petition of the Inhabitants of the City of New York being of the 
Jewish Nation. 


Sheweth 


That your petitioners Some years Since purchased a small piece of Land beyond 
the fresh water for a Burying place for the said Inhabitants but the said burying 
place being now full your petitioners would have purchased some more land ad- 
joining thereto but it being in dispute they could not have a Title to the same 
Whereupon your Petitioners were Obliged to purchase two Lotts of Land lying 
near the Cripple Bush or Swamp being the Numbers 84 & 85 which contain fifty 
foot in breadth and one hundred and twelve foot in length, but your petitioners 
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would not presume to make a burying place thereof without the leave and Lycence 
of this Corporation first had & Obtained. 


Wherefore your Petitioners most humbly pray that this Corporation will be 
favourably pleased to permitt them to make a burying place of their Said two Lotts 
of Land and that they may not be molested therein and the Petitioners as in duty 
bund shall ever pray &c. 

LEWIS GOMEZ 


ISAAC DE MEDINA RODRIGO PACHECO 
ABRAHAM ISAACS DANIELL NUNEZ DA COSTA MORDY GOMEZ 
JOSEPH NUNEZ DANLL GOMEZ JACOB FRANKS 
BARUCH JUDAH JACOB HAYS NATHAN LEVY 


The action of the Common Council on this petition follows: 


It is therefore Ordered by this Court that the Prayer of the said Petition be Granted, 
and that the Said two Lotts of Ground therein mentioned may be Converted into 
a Burial place for the Inhabitants of this City of the Hebrew Nation, they taking 
Care to keep the same very well Inclosed and Fenced. ; 
Order of Common Counil 
WILL SHARPAS CL 

This petition requires some elucidation. The “two Lotts of Land lying near 
the Cripple Bush or Swamp” are the “two Lotts or Tofts of ground on Gold 
Street,” purchased from the estate of Moses Levy. The district, roughly on 
Gold Street between Beekman and F erry Streets, was at that time known as 
““Bestevaar’s Cripple Bush” or as “the old Man’s Swamp.” Bestevaar’s Kreupel 


Bosch, as it was called in New Amsterdam, was a swamp of about 4% acres. It: 


was partly occupied by tanners who were dispossessed when Maiden Lane was 
opened up, though the hide and leather industry is still centered in that general 
neighborhood which it still calls the Swamp. 

The other property, the “small piece of Land beyond the fresh water” which 
had been purchased “some years since” for a burying place, and which was 
now full, was the original part of the cemetery on the New Bowery, bought 
by Joseph Bueno de Mesquita in 1682. In his deed of purchase it was described 
as “lying at the Fresh Water.” There is no real contradiction between the 
phrase of 1728 “beyond the fresh water” and the phrase of 1682 “at the Fresh 
Water.” To this day descriptions of real estate for sale are sometimes not al- 
ways phrased with micrometrical accuracy in their description of propinquity 
to fresh water. The old manuscript map of 1735 shows a large piece of water 
at about the site of the present Tombs Prison. This is called on the map “The 
Colleck” or “the Collect,” a corruption of the not altogether euphonious 
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Dutch name, “Kalckhoeck.” The Colleck in the eighteenth century was a 
romantic though malarial spot whither fishermen and lovers would go to 
angle for their catch. As late as 1796 John Fitch paddled his eighteen-foot ex- 
perimental steamer on this deep lake to the enthusiasm and astonishment of the 
spectators. The Colleck emptied into the East River at about the foot of James 
Street through the “Versch water” or Fresh Water, a stream which served 
for a time to mark the northern boundary of the city. 

This stream, the Fresh Water, was named not from the purity of its own 
water. Indeed, in December, 1730, when asking for a grant in fee simple of the 
swamp and Fresh Water Pond, Anthony Rutgers asserted that 
The Swamp is filled constantly with standing water for which there is no natural 
vent, and being covered with bushes and small trees is by the stagnation and rotten- 
ness of it, said water become exceedingly dangerous and of fatal consequence to all 
the inhabitants of the northern part of this city bordering near the same . . . unless 
this swamp be drained and cleared it must for ever remain a Pest and a publick 


nuizance for the time to come as it hath done for 33 years past, and as the City is 
now extended very near the borders of this swamp . . . 


Though Rutgers’ claim that the swamp was fatal to all the inhabitants of the 
northern part of the city must be judged as oratorical license, the outlet of the 
Colleck could on no account vaunt itself on its potability. It received its allur- 
ing name from a famous spring, the Fresh Water, which bubbled up at about 


the point where the road crosses the stream (the present junction of Park Row 
and Roosevelt Streets). This Fresh Water spring later made the fortune of the 
celebrated Tea Water Pump, and as late as the last century its water was sold 
in the city for domestic purposes. 

The main road leading out of town into the wilderness and on to Boston 
crossed this Fresh Water by a bridge. This bridge was called the Kissing 
Bridge, because of the forfeit to which the gallant here had customary right. 
All memory of the crystal spring and of that oscillating and osculating bridge 
can be but painfully evoked at its site by the dingy corner under the elevated 
railroad where Pearl and Roosevelt Streets meet Park Row. Just beyond that 
bridge where the Fresh Water stream opened out into the “salt marsh or 
meadow,” the map of 1735 shows the “Jews Burying Place.” It is shown ex- 
actly as described in the deed of 1682, “lying at the Fresh Water,” or as in the 
petition of 1728, “a small piece of land beyond the fresh water for a Burying 
place.” 

The petition refers to a dispute which prevented the Jews from buying ad- 
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ditional land adjoining their cemetery beyond the Fresh Water, a dispute 
which compelled them to turn their attention to Moses Levy’s land on Gold 
Street near Bestevaar’s Cripple Bush. This dispute was caused by the existence 
of two first mortgages on the land. The nature of this real estate tangle was 
described in 1872 by Judge Charles P. Daly, President of the Geographical 
Society, in the following words (with corrections by Samuel Oppenheim): 


Noy Willey, an apothecary of London, became the owner of the farm or Bouwerie 
. under these circumstances. It had passed from the original proprietor, Wol- 
fert Webbers, by successive conveyance, until it was conveyed in 1698, by William 
Merritt, a former Mayor of the city, to William Janeway, a purser of a British vessel 
of war. Janeway, in 1699, executed a mortgage upon it to Teunis De Key, Jacobus 
De Key and John Corbett, persons in New York, for £500. Later, in 1700, he mort- 
gaged it again to Noy Willey for £340, concealing the fact of the first mortgage. 
Janeway died about 1700. A quarter of a century later, Willey’s mortgage being 
long past due, he instructed an attorney in New York to obtain the payment of it. 
Then the existence of the first mortgage came to light. Willey thereupon sent out 
a power of attorney to one Richard Davis, the surgeon of a vessel of war upon the 
New York station, authorizing him to do whatever might be essential to secure 
Willey’s rights. . . . Davis commenced proceedings to . . . obtain the land for 
Willey in satisfaction of his mortgage. This litigation was pending in the Court of 
Chancery in 1728, and this was the difficulty to which the Jewish petitioners to the 
Common Council, in 1728, referred, when they stated in their petition, that “the 
would have purchased some more land adjoining the burial-ground they then had, 
but it being in dispute they could not obtain any title to it.” 


Because this land adjoining the Fresh Water cemetery of 1682 could not be 
purchased in 1728, the two lots in the Gold Street district had been bought 
from the estate of Moses Levy, and the official approval of the city had been 
obtained for using them for burial purposes. Yet this property bought by 
Moses Gomez in trust “for a Burying Place for the inhabitants of the city of 
New York being of the Jewish religion, to be for no other use, intent or pur- 
pose whatsoever,” was never used as such. In 1752 Rebecca Gomez (Biog- 
raphy 52), widow of Mordecai son of Moses Gomez, advertised these two 
lots for sale. 

What happened to change these carefully made plans? In 1728 the title to 
the land adjoining the old cemetery beyond the Fresh Water was still in dis- 
pute. But before the newly purchased Gold Street land near the Cripple Bush 
Was put to tumulary use, the dispute was settled. In 1729, Richard Davis, the 
surgeon representing Willey, received conveyances from the members of the 


De Key family and from the heirs of Janeway. This made apothecary Noy 
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Willey the undisputed owner of the land. Thereafter, Dr. Davis, representing 
Willey, was free to negotiate the sale of this land by the Fresh Water that was 
so much desired by the Jewish community for an extension of its cemetery of 
1682. At that time (September and October, 1729), there appeared in Brad- 
ford’s New York Gazette the following advertisement: 

All the Land at the Fresh-Water which formerly belonged to the late Mr. William 
Janaway, deceased, is to be Sold, either the whole, or in Parcals or Lots, by Richard 
Davis in the City of New York. 

In the sequel, on December 17, 1729, Dr. Davis officially conveyed the 
coveted property to Lewis Moses Gomez (Biography 18) and three of his 
sons, Mordecai (Biography 26), Daniel, and David (Biography 166) acting 
as trustees for the Jewish community of the city, in keeping with the follow- 
ing contract drawn up the preceding day. This contract is still preserved in the 
archives of Congregation Shearith Israel. 


Memorandum the 16h day of December 1729, Richard Davis has bargained & sold 
one Lott of Land Lying at the Fresh Water to begin from the Fence of the Jews 
Buring Place & the breadth of the same, to the road direct to the Bowry road, for 
twenty five pounds Currency of New York, and the Burying Place aforesaid to be 
measuer’d with the said Lott and to be paid for, According to the measure of the 
said Lott, running down to said Bowry road To Lewis Gomez, Mordyke Gomez, 
Daniel Gomez & David Gomez, for weh the said Richard Davis has received Six 
shillings Earnest, and for weh I the said Richard Davis do promise to give a Deed of 
sale of the whole witness my hand 
Rd DAVIS (L.S.) 

Witness 

[illegible] 
Jno McLennan 

Both this contract and the official indenture drawn the next day make it 
clear, as does also the survey made on December 18, 1729, by Cornelius Lodge, 
that the new piece of land was a direct continuation of the older cemetery— 
which, indeed, is included in the measurements. It was included in the contract 
of sale and deed probably in order to establish in indubitable record the title 
of the Jewish community to their little cemetery that was now filled, even 
though the congregation held Merret’s deed of 1701 confirming their title to 
it. The contract of December 16 sets the purchase price at £25. The deed 
drawn the following day sets it at £30. Apparently, the price of the new 
land was £25, this difference of £5 being, as Mr. Oppenheim suggested, the 


price which the Jewish community paid for buying once more their own 
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cemetery which they had held and filled during nearly half a century. Thus 
was acquired the land which had been desired from the beginning to be used 
instead of the undesired, but also acquired, property on Gold Street near the 
Cripple Bush. 

Reference to the map drawn by Cornelius Lodge at the time or to that of 
Grim picturing New York in 1744 shows that the newly purchased tract was 
a long narrow oblong running from the little square cemetery of 1682 up the 
hill westward to the Bowery Road, now Park Row. Roughly speaking, it was 
a strip 51% feet broad through which had run the right of way to the old 
ground that had been expressly reserved by Joseph Bueno in 1682. By the 
acquisition of these three hundred and more feet of land intervening between 
the highway and the earlier ground, the holdings of the community were 
brought up to the highway. The cemetery thus enlarged began just above what 
is now Madison Street, covered about a third of the block of what is now 
Oliver Street, and extended to a 51°4-foot frontage on what is now Chatham 
Square. The indenture with its legal phraseology is perhaps more specific than 
pellucid. But one who cares to study its vertiginous verbiage in connection 
with Cornelius Lodge’s map, will the better visualize the dimensions of the 
historic burial ground. 


This Indenture made the seventeenth Day of December in the third year of the 
Reign of Our Soveraign Lord, George the Second, by the Grace of God of Great 
Brittain, France & Ireland, King, Defender of the Faith &c., annogq Domini, one 
thousand seven hundred & twenty nine Between Noy Willey of the City of London 
in Old England Apothecary and Richard Davis of New York in America Chy- 
rugion of the one part and Luis Gomez Mordecay Gomez Daniel Gomez and David 
Gomez all of the City of New York merchants of the other part. 

Whereas the said Noy Willey by his certain writing or Letter of Attorney under 
his hand & Seal duly executed dated the twentieth day of February in the year of 
our Lord one thousand Seven hundred & twenty eight amongst other things therein 
contained did impower & authorize the said Richard Davis in the name of him the 
said Noy Willey & on his behalf to Bargain & Sell all or such part or parts of his 
lands tenements or hereditaments which are situate Lying & being on Manhattan 
Island within the said City of New York & which are commonly called or known 
by the name of the Freshwater, the windmill & the Square peece of Ground fenced 
in &c and by the Said Richard Davis should be thought fit to be Bargained & Sold 
and by the Said Letter of Attorney Recorded in the Town Clerk’s office of the Said 
City of New York reference being thereunto had may more fully & at Large appear. 
Now this Indenture Witnesseth that the said Noy Willey by Richard Davis his at- 
torney for & in consideration of the sum of thirty pounds Current Lawful money 
of the Province of New York to the Said Noy Willey in hand paid by the said 
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Lewis, Mordecay, Daniel & David Gomez the receipt whereof he the Said Noy 
Willey by his attorney Richard Davis doth hereby acknowledge & thereof & of & 
from every part & parcel thereof doth fully clearly & Absolutely acquit exonerate 
& Discharge them the said Luis, Mordecay, Daniel & David Gomez & ev ery of them 
their & every of their heirs Executors & administrators by these presents & for 
other good Causes & considerations him the Said Noy W illey thereunto moving 
Hath granted Bargained Sold aliened enfeoffed and confirmed & by these presents 
doth or ant Bargain Sell alien enfeoff & confirm unto the said Luis, Mordecai, Daniel 
& Davis Gomez, their heirs and Assigns All that Tract of Lott of Land Situate lying 
& being on Manhattans Island in the City of New York on the South Side of the 
Fresh water being part of a Larger Tract of Land which was sold by W illiam 
Merritt to W illiam Janeway, since Diceased & by the said William Janew ay Sold 
in his life time to the said Noy Willey his heirs & assigns for ever, and is butted and 
bounded as follows vizt Beginning at the Southeast Corner of the Jews Burying 
Place running three hundred & ninety two feet North Seventeen degrees W est A 
the Highway r thence along the Highw ay North 69 degrees E fifty one foot & three 
quarters thence South 17 Deg: E. three hundred Sixty Seven feet, thence South 
69 Degrees West fifty six foot to the place where it first began containing in the 
whole (the place called or known by the Jews burying place being included) about 
sixty seven perch or thereabouts by the same more or ‘Less, all English measure. 
CORNELIUS LODGE NOY WILLEY 
BENJAMIN PRICE Rd DAVIS 
attorny to Noy Willey 


It may be wondered why all these purchases of cemetery land, that of 1682, 
that of 1728 by the Cripple Bush, and that of 1729 beyond the Fresh Water, 


were made by individuals of the Bueno de Mesquita and the Gomez families, 
instead of by the Jewish community as a whole. The answer is that in the 
seventeenth century only two religious denominations, the Dutch Church 
and the Episcopalian, had received patents of incorporation and therefore 
could hold real estate in their own name. Other denominations usually had to 
make their purchases of land through individual trustees. Thus, in a celebrated 
case the Presbyterians of the city bought land for a church. With a Scotch 
canniness more farseeing than the prudence shown by their Jewish neighbors, 
they were unwilling to put the title to their real estate in the name of private 
trustees. On March 3, 1720, they petitioned for a charter of incorporation. 
This was not granted, so in March, 1730, they vested the title to their church 
property in the General Assembly of the Church of Scotland. As late as Au- 
gust 26, 1767, the King’s Council in England again refused to grant them a 
certificate of incorporation, just as it had made a similar denial to the Lutherans 
on July 15, 1764. Similarly, the Jewish community of the city was unable to 
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take title to land, and perforce it made its purchase through individuals acting 
as trustees for the community. In the case of the purchase of the addition to 
the burial ground in 1729, these trustees, Lewis Moses Gomez and his three 
sons Mordecai, Daniel, and David, bound themselves to the community by a 
deed of trust in the sum of {£ 1000 that they had bought this land in trust “for 
a burying place for the use of the Jewish Nation in General,” and that neither 
they nor their heirs would “sell or in any way incumber the aforesaid lot of 
Land or any part or parcel thereof.” As this instrument proved to be of crucial 
importance in later years, it is here given in full. 


Know all men by these presents that wee Lewis Gomez Mordecay Gomez Daniell 
Gomez & David Gomez all of the City of New york. Merchants are held and firmily 
bound. unto Abraham Isaacs Jacob Franks & Nathan Levy. of the same place 
Merchants. in the sum of one Thousand pounds Current Lawful money of the 
province of Newyork to be paid unto the said Trio Abraham Isaacs. Jacob Franks 
or Nathan Levy. their Certain Attomeys Executors administrators or assigns to the 
which payment well and truly to be made and done wee do bind our selves our 
Heirs Executors and administrators and every of them, firmily by these presents 
Sealed with our seals dated the Twenty fourth day of November 1730 

The Condition of this Obligation is Such. that Whereas Richard Davis Attomey 
of Noy Willey of the City London by a Certain deed, under his hand & Seal. bearing 
date the Seventeenth of December last. past. for the Consideration of. Thirty 
pounds. current money of Newyork. did Sell and Convey. unto the Above bounded 
Lewis Mordecay Daniell & David Gomez. a certain lot of land. scituate & being in 
the City of Newyork. aforesaid on the South side of fresh Water beginning at the 
South East. corner of the Jews. burying place running three hundred & Ninety foot 
North. 17 Degrees. Westerly to the high way. thence along the High way. North: 
69: Degrees East fifty one foot and three quarters. thence South: 17 Degrees (three 
hundred and) Sixty Seven foot. thence South: 69: Degrees West. fifty Six foot to 
the place where it first began and Wheresas the aforesaid Consideration money being 
a Voluntary offer made by them the said Lewis Mordecay Daniell & David Gomez 
which they apropiated to purchase the above said piece of Land for a burying place 
for the use of the Jewish Nation in Generall which Title being in their names in 
Trust now if therefore the above bounded Lewis Mordecay Daniell & David Gomez 
or their Heirs Shall not Sell or any ways Incumber the aforesaid Lot of Land or 
any part or parcel] thereof but that the same Shall forEver here after remain for a 
Burying place for the Jewish Nation as aforesaid in Generall. and, to no Other use 
whatsoever—Then this obligation to be Void and of None Effect otherwise to 
remain in full power force or Virtue. 


Signed sealed & delivered LUIS GOMEZ 
im the presents of us MORDY GOMEZ 
BARUCH JUDAH DANI GOMEZ 


ZACHARY POLOCK DAVID GOMEZ 
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A similar declaration was adopted to be embodied in the records of the 
Jewish community, though in point of fact it is not found in the congregation’s 
minutes of the time: 


We whose names are hereunder Writeen by virtue of our Having Purchased att 
our Cost and charg from Richard Davis Aturny to Noy Willy a Lott of Land 
Situate Lying in the City of New York on the south side of fresh water and is 
Butted & Bounded as folls vzt Begining at the South East Corner of the Jews old 
Burying Place Runing 392 foot North 17 Degrees West to the high way Thence 
along the high way North 69 Degrees-E- 51 foot & 34 Thence South 17 Degrees-E- 
367 foot Thence South 69 Degrees West 56 foot to the place where it first began 
Containing in the whole, the Place caled & known by the Jews Burying Place being 
included about 67 perch or there abouts be the same more or Less all English Meas- 
ure and all & singular the houses Ediffices Building walls fences ways paths passages 
and all other proffits All which we Solemley Declare is by us Bought for the sole 
use of a Burying Place as much for the Benefitt of this Present Congregation as for 
all other Jews that shall here after come without Being molested or Hindered by us 
or any of our Heirs In witness whereoff wee doe Cause These to be Entered in the 
Book of Records belonging to our Sinagoga Caled Seherit Israel in Newyork this 
4h of Sebatt 5490. [22 January, 1730] 


With the relief which Abraham may have felt when he finally purchased 
the burial cave in the field of Machpelah from Ephron the Hittite after the 
slowly moving circumlocutions of his day, we may now take leave of these 
contracts, indentures, and bonds, with their easements, profits, commodities, 
hereditaments, and appurtenances granted, bargained, sold, released, enfeoffed, 
and confirmed. In simple terms, the Jewish community of New York City 
found itself in 1730 possessed of a burying place enlarged from the original 
purchase of 1682 to dimensions that were to prove more than ample for a cen- 
tury to come. We are now free to trace the story of that land and to catch 
glimpses of the lives of those interred in its soil. 





CHAPTER THREE 


WALLS 


Peace be within thy walls. PSALM 122:7 


Bx 1729 when the Jewish burial ground was enlarged, the landscape of 
New York City was sectarianly varied by a number of burying grounds in 
which its citizens could look forward to taking their final denominational rest. 
The New York Gazette of November 15, 1731, tells us of cemeteries in the 
city belonging to the Church of England, Dutch Church, French Church, 
Lutherans, Presbyterians, Quakers, Baptists, and Jews. 

The city felt the obligation of demanding proper care of these grounds. As 
early as January 24, 1656, the Burgomaster and Schepens had decided that it 
was highly necessary to establish a graveyard at a new suitable place, because, 
the old graveyard of 150 feet square in the Heerestraat was wholly in ruins. 
Nine years later, on June 17, 1665, the Court Minutes record that “the Church- 
yard of this City lies very open and unfenced, so that the hogs root in the 
same.” On November 13 of the same year 
the Churchmasters of this City, Sieurs Govert Loocquermans and Joannes de Peister 
entering Court and being asked, if there be so much money in the Church Treasury 
as will fence the graveyard of this City, answer no: ... Thereupon, the Mayor 
and Aldermen resolve to advance from the Burgher’s excise of this City to the 
Churchmasters as much as shall be required for the fencing off of the graveyard, 
on condition the same be repaid from the first incoming money. 

Obviously the problem of adequately enclosing a cemetery is virtually as 
old as the city itself, and is one that has been faced by various denominations. 

A Jewish cemetery is also bound by its own immemorial traditions, as well 
as by the city’s regulations. In ancient days, as the Talmud tells, Jewish burial 
places were guarded against ferreting animals and against the misbegotten su- 
perstitious practices of heathen neighbors. As a further safeguard, the grave 
was dug deep, and sometimes, as in medieval Ferrara, the grave was sealed. It 
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is by no means improbable that the Sephardic and Oriental Jewish custom of 
setting the tombstone flat on the earth evidences a further effort to safeguard 
the grave. Furthermore, in days when cemeteries were believed to be centers 
for the spread of epidemics, reasons of sanitation called for setting the burial 
ground outside the city and carefully enclosing it. 

In the north wall of the old Sephardic burial ground in London there can 
still be read an inscription dated June 27, 1684, commemorating the laying of 
the first stone in that wall. In Newport, R.L, in 1677 Nathaniel Dickins sold to 
Mordecai Campanall and Moses Pacheco representing the Jews of the town a 
piece of land for a cemetery “thirty foot Long, Butting South West upon the 
Highway that Leads Down from ye Stone Mill.” In the deed of sale, great 
emphasis is laid on the 
Making and Maintaining substantialy Fences Round ye Said Land but if it Should 
So fall out that ye Jews Should all Depart the Island Again So as that there shall be 
none left to keep up & Maintain the Fences as aforesaid then the Said Land shall 
Return Again to the said Nathaniel Dickens. . 

Part of this anticipation was realized nearly a century and a half later, 
though far too late to accrue to the benefit of Nathaniel Dickins. In the fall 
of 1822, Moses Lopez, the last Jew in Newport, left that city for New York. 
But in the immediately preceding months, Abraham Touro of Newport, then 
living in Boston, had replaced the tumble-down wooden fence around the 
Newport burial ground with a brick wall at a cost of about a thousand dollars. 

In like manner, when consenting to the use of the new land on Gold Street 
bought by the Jewish community for burial purposes in 1728, the City of New 
York made it conditional on ‘““The Hebrew nation taking care to keep the same 
very well Inclosed and fenced.” 

Probably a picket fence was set up around the new purchase of 1729, al- 
though there is no record of its erection. The item “For expenses on the new 
Beth Haim £3 - 14-3 inthe community’s accounts of the year 5490 (1729-30) 
certainly did not suffice to pay for a fence of a total length of nearly goo feet, 
enclosing the whole of the new ground. Even more certainly no wall was built 
for the ten shillings and sixpence acknowledged in the following receipt: 

New York Decemr 4, 1720. 
Recd of Jacob Franks the Sume of fourteen pounds being the full Ballance 
of the Second payment for the new Sinagogue & teen shilling & six pence 


being for work Done Towds the Buring place 
£14°10°6 ANDREW BREESTED 


JOHN SCHONTON THOMPSON 
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A few years later more work was done on the wall, for a curious old bill 
with a Spanish notation on the rear records the final payment in the following 
ambiguously comprehensive words: 


Recd This 4 Octr 1734 from Lewis Gomez the Sum of five Shillings it 
being in full for the Building of the Jews Sinagoga Buildin the Stone wall 
with the Stone matteriels & workman, of the Jews Buringe place and all 
other Accounts to this day. 

L£-"5°— STANLEY HOLMES 


Whatever fence or wall was set up to enclose the cemetery in 1729-30, six 
years later the Jewish community faced the need of erecting a new wall 
around the ground. It was a costly undertaking to enclose with a solidly built 
wall a piece of land measuring nearly 4oo feet in length. Besides, the commu- 
nity had been called upon for heavy contributions since 1728. It had pur- 
chased two new pieces of cemetery land, and it had undertaken the far more 
costly construction of its first synagogue building. It had been unable out of 
its own resources to meet all the expenses of buying the lot and erecting 
the synagogue. The related Sephardic communities in London, Barbados, 
Curacao, Surinam, and Jamaica, after being asked, generously came to the 
rescue, contributing almost one third of the total cost of the building. Now, in 
face of this new capital outlay required for walling in the burial ground, it was 
Lewis Moses Gomez (Biography 18), the leading merchant of the community 
and head of its most influential family, who stepped forward with a novel sug- 
gestion to start the fund. His proposal, which strikes us-as hardly stimulating to 
the ungenerous, was to advance fifty cars of lime on condition that this con- 
tribution would be regarded as a gift if insufficient money was raised to pay 
for the lime. The original minute of the community written in Portuguese 
quaintly records that: 


On the 28th of Kislev [December 2, 1736], The Gentlemen of the Mohamad with 
their assistants, and with the approval of all the members of the Kahal, resolved to 
accept from Mr. Mosseh Gomez 50 Cars of Lime to build a wall around the Beth- 
a-Haim with the condition that after the said wall is built and ready, if there be any 
money left in cash, Mr. Moseh Gomez shall in this case be paid for the 50 Cars of 
Lime, and in case of failure of any money being left, Mr. Moseh Gomez will have 
done Kodez. 


Lime was a commodity in which Moses Gomez dealt at other times, as is tes- 
tified to by an advertisement in the New York Gazette of November 3, 


1729: 
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All persons who shall have occasion for good Stone-Lime next Spring or Summer, 
may be supplyed with what quantity they shall have occasion for, by Lewish 
Gomez in the City of New-York at a reasonable Price. 

Further help for the cemetery was forthcoming in a generous contribution 
of £40, which was £10 more than the total cost of the newly purchased land, 
from Luna Burgos of Barbados. Her husband Mordecai Burgos (Biography 
13) had died in July of that year, 1736, and had been interred in the cemetery 
of the community. The widow made her munificent memorial gift with the 
request that the name of her husband be commemorated in prayer—a request 
which is religiously carried out by the old Shearith Israel Congregation at the 
beginning of each Jewish month, on the Day of Atonement, and on the anni- 
versary of his death. The old minute of June 19, 1737, records that: 


For and in Consideration of the sum of forty pounds currt mony of Newyork 
paid by Messrs Mordicay & David Gomez on accot & per order of Mrs. Lunah 
Burgos of Barbados which is applied in building of the wallround ye Beth Hach- 
ayyim on Fresh Watter, we agree that the following article be enter’d in the Syna- 
gogue book in order to be duly observ’d as it is by her requested viz. 

To have Escaba said for her decd husband Mr. Mordicay Burgos every Ros 
Hodes, also the same the day on the expiration of the year he died, to be continued 
every year & a mesiberah in her name. Likewise on her deceese to have an Escaba said 


for her Self. 
Others whose contributions toward the cost of this wall are recorded 
were:— 
Abraham Isaacs, Parnas Presidente [Biography 23] hex 
David Gomez, Junto 2 
Abraham Rodriges de Ribera I: 
Moses Michalls I° 


Moses Hart 

Barah Judah [Biography 29] 
Samuel Levy I 
Mordicay Gomez [Biography 26] 2° 
Jacob Franks 

Solomon Myers 

Samuel Myers Cohen [Biography 22] 
Judah Hays [Biography 165] 

Isaac Polock 

David Gomez [Biography 166] 

Isaac Levy 

Elias Israel 

Solomon Hays 

Samuel de Lucena 
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Moses Gomez Junr 
Isaac Gomez 

Judah Samuel 

Isaac Judah 

Abraham Myers Cohen 
Abraham Isaacs Junr. 
Moses bar Daniel Gomez 
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£24" 5°0 
With £24-5-ocontributed by these members of the community, £40 given 
by Luna Burgos and the lime offered by Moses Gomez, the wall was built and 
whitened as it stands out in the picture in the old city directory, and the ceme- 
tery became as self-contained as Carcassonne. 

Lists such as this, or the list of contributors towards the cost of purchasing 
additional cemetery land in 1728, are of interest in showing how many mem- 
bers of the community there were who lived and died in New York, and whose 
remains no doubt were laid to rest in this, the only Jewish burying ground in 
the city, but of whose graves there remains no trace. Those from the eight- 
eenth century whose names are preserved by the existing tombstones and 
identifiable graves represent but a small fraction of all whose remains were 
consigned to earth within the once ampler confines of this venerable God’s 
acre. 

From time to time the wall needed slight attention. 

Recd this 2 Oct 1738 from Lewis Gomez the Sum of fourtey shillings it 
being in full for pant and work done at the Jews Buring place by me. 
IG DAVID SCHUYLER 

But we hear of no serious problems presented by the wall until some dozen 
years later. In 1751 the secretary of the congregation recorded, with deplor- 
able orthographic license, the following minute: 

K.K. Seherit Israel 12 Tamuz 5511 [July 5, 1751] The adjuntos of this K;K having 
mett with the congrigation by a summonds of Mr. David Hays now parnaz prezi- 
dente. We have and doe hereby impower and authorize Danll Gomez & Mr. Isaac 
Mendez Sexas to agree in the best manner they can with Wm Sanders Masson to 
make an adetion to our Buring place, a Wall of fifty feett longor, of nine feett high 
from the foundation, tow feet thick, to down with the old frunt & houses to buield 
a new frunt to repair the old walls and completly finish the same for the use of this 
congrigation, and to enter into bond for the payment of One hundred and ten 
pounds for doing the same, said Masson finding everything to compleat the same, 
which sim is since by them agreed for and will be paid out of the whole Bodey of 


the Congriation, and that this may always appear we sign the same The day & 
year above written. 
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A warrant still exists for £64-0-0. 


To Messrs. Dan. Gomez & Isaac Seixas to pay the Mason for the Burrying 
Place. 


and the accounts of the community for the yar 5512 (1751-52) contain an item 


To Messrs Danl Gomez & Isaac Seixas to pay the Mason for the Burrying 
Place £64:0°0 
It may well be that the containing wall of 1736-37 had been weakened by 
the pressure of the earth in the higher portion of the cemetery. As will be told 
later, a dramatic chapter in the history of the burial ground is the story of the 
disastrous subsidences which worked such havoc in the last quarter of the 
eighteenth century as to make the very stone cry out from the wall. 
The graveyard wall needed constant attention. Six years later it had to be 
touched up again. A receipt reads: 


New York August 21 1757 
Recved of Judah Hays the sum of Eight pound five shillings In full for 30 
load of Lime for the us of the Jews buring place. 
Lois NICOLAS KILMAN 


This whitewashing was a recurrent expense. On August 31, 1761, it was 


Resolved by the Parnasim & Assistants That the succeeding Parnasim, shall 
cause the Wall of the burying Place to be white-washed every Spring. 


Heavy bills were presented next month, such as the carpenter’s: 


September the 24h Mr. Dehart to Benjamin Stymets 


1761 To 60% Days @ 8/8 
To 100 W of nales @ 1/1 
To 122 W DO of nales @ /11 
To 34 joys @ 1/6 
To o1 Do joys @ 1/9 
To 7014 W of Shite Lead @ 16% 
To 12 Red Ceder poost @ 3/6 
To 6 shillings pead for carting @ /6 
To 278 feet of pine Bords Irish @ 9/6 
To 2762 feet of Cedar Bords@ £4-16-0 
To 929 feet of Irish and %4 pine Boards @ 13/ 
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31 
Recd of Samuel Hart the sum of sixty nine pounds two shillings & 11d it 


being in full for the above act for materials and work done to ye burying 
place. 


P BENJAMIN STEYMETS 
A similar detailed bill from the same day, September 24, 1761, presented to 
Mr. Samuel Hart as due to Mr. John Burger, the mason, lists 29 items, includ- 
ing 27 days work, 40 loads of lime, 36 loads of stone, 27 loads of sand, 24 casks 
of water, 7 loads of Timber, 2 Baggs of Haire, 1 Barrel of Terpintine, 20 Ib. 
of Spanish Brown, 1 White Wash Brush, etc. This is receipted as follows: 
New york Sept 25.1761 Received of Samuel Hart the Sum of Seventy nine 


pounds. four shillings In full for the within acct it being for materials & 
work done on the Burying place 


479°4 Pp JOHN BERGER 
Received in Cash £10:0°0 


10°0°0O 
I10°0°0O 


£30°0°0 


The very next year, 5522 (1762-63), there appears the following item on 
the community’s accounts: 


To Cash paid John Burgers for Whitte Washing & Cleaning the Bt ahaim 

as pr act ih L2G 
From the following year another bill reads as follows: 

Newyork September 15 1763 


Mr. Jacobson dr to labor and meteryal for your burying place 
to 1 load of lime Or o¢ 


5 
to 2 Brasties 072. %°0 
to 7 days work @ g/o 2 hteO 
to 3 for a laborer @ 5/3 o°15°9 

£4°15°2 


This appears on the community’s accounts with a deduction of twopence 
as follows: 


To Cash pd John Burger for white washing the Beth A Haim Lime & ca 


L4rt5+0 
To Cash to Jno Burger for doing the burial place & Oven as pr acct 
f Sy fail 


Only another two years pass, and once more John Burger is called in to 
paint and repair the wall. 
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Mr. Asher Myers for the work 
Done to the Jews Buring Ground Dr 
to John Burger 


To 8% Bushel Lime De 
To 4 days work t* 
To 4 days @ 6/- p day r* 


To 1 Barrle San 
To 18 lb Spanish Brown 


Shee alg ae 
O}WNHwWwW awd ohUaA 


To 2 pales 6 
To 2 Brushes 
Fo°y Hogshead 
To Horses & Boards 
To Caring [carting] 
£7 6 


Recd New York July 20h 1765 
the Contents in full 
JOHN BURGER 

This item also appears in the community’s records, but with a difference of 
sixpence, as— 

To Cash paid John Burgers Accon for his work done at the Buring Ground 
fhe os oe 

Two years later, July 28, 1767, the wall called for an expenditure of 
£9-8-9, recorded in the community’s accounts and specified in great detail 
in the bill presented by John Burger to Mr. Adolphes (Isaac Adolphus, Biog- 
raphy 30) for labor, lime, carting lime, boards, pails and brushes, sand and 
clay, etc. 

After another two years, £11- 10-0 was paid out to William Waters for 
other work on the cemetery. But to little avail. Three years later, in 1772, the 
following entry in the accounts tells of another heavy outlay for the wall: 
To Cash Paid George Janeway for Fenceing the Burying Ground £38-13-6 

All these recurrent expenses with the wall, other than that of the spring- 
cleaning whitewash, were ominous forerunners of the lowering disaster which 
was to befall it a few months later. 

The problem of the cemetery wall was never satisfactorily settled. At a 
much later period, broken fences, giving mischievous small boys and careless 
neighbors access to the ground, made it impossible to keep the burial ground 
in as neat a condition as the congregation desired. It was probably the small 
boys, as well as dogs, that necessitated the inclusion of spike nails in the fol- 
lowing report of September 3, 1805: 
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On examination of Fences at the Burial Ground, found them to be in so decayed 
a state, that the expending of money for Repairs, would be considered as entirely 


useless. 
It would be best to make an entire new fence with Spike nails on the Top which 
would cost from Forty to Fifty pounds. 


Apparently, an offer made six months earlier on March 2, had not been ac- 
cepted: 


Mr. Levy sir I will fenc in your burill ground on three sides in the following 
manner vize put good Chesnut poast and albany boards make the fenc 8 boards 
high and make a larg doble gate in the frunt the diging the poast holes exceped for 


the sum of £30-0-0. 
JESSE OAKLEY CARPENTER 


The weakness of the fence was to some extent offset by notice boards warn- 
ing trespassers off the cemetery ground. On October 24, 1813, the Building 
Committee of Congregation Shearith Israel reported: 


That conformable to the several resolutions of the Board, they entered on the duties 
committed to them; have had such necessary repairs done to fences of the Beth a 
Haim as were wanted, new gates, to the old Beth a haim boards painted and lettered 
offering rewards to apprehend trespassers &c. 


In the preceding year there had been set up a similar sign board as is recorded 


in this bill. 
New York July 27h 1812 
Congregation Shareth Isril 
To Thos Wright Dr. 
fee beardior Greave Var!) Wee By Fe Wl etn Bos t6 66 
Porramtinge Lettering, D0 ete ee alla. 
To Repairing fence Round Do one Day for two at 12/-per for 


PAC ee es Ae ee EN: 2 PRES ys ola, ao 

Water 

Natives! 8: 
2: 8:0 


THOS. WRIGHT 


The life of a wooden fence, even when regularly whitewashed, was short. 
Some years later, in 1816, the condition of the fence (with spike nails?) was 
again a cause of complaint to the trustees by Bernard Hart, the president of 
the Hebra Hesed Ve-Emet. 

In compliance with a resolution of the Hebra Hesed ve-Emet. I have to inform 
you, that the fences of the Bet Haim are very much out of repair; and to suggest 


the propriety of having some person employed to keep the Beth Haim cleen and 
in order. 
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How much damage may have been done in this graveyard by the inevitable 
small boys who clambered over its fence is best illustrated by the reminiscences 
of Rip Van Winkle’s most famous impersonator, Joseph Jefferson, who lived 
next to this cemetery. 


In New York we lived in the third story of No. 26 James Street, next to the 
Catholic Church and opposite to the “Bunch of Grapes,” a hotel occupied by one 
George Bickford. . . . Our fence in the rear separated us from an old graveyard. 
How this curious old cemetery ever got wedged in between the buildings that sur- 
round it is a mystery. Perhaps in times gone by an old church may have stood at 
the outskirts of the little Village of New York, and beneath these stones “the rude 
forefathers of the hamlet sleep.” Passing down the Bowery on the elevated railroad, 
by looking on the left-hand side just after the train branches off toward Pearl Street, 
this queer nook may be discovered, and if the inmates only had the power of 
knowing the progress of the times, they would be considerably astonished to see 
their descendants whirled over their heads on a railroad in the air. 

After school the boys with whom I fraternized would join me in this secluded 
spot for our evening games—the high tombstones for “I spy” and the flat ones to 
act on. The place had long since ceased to be used as a burial ground, so our sports 
were uninterrupted. The boys in the neighborhood were like all other boys in all 
other neighborhoods—mischievous. My arrival had given a fresh impetus in this 
respect and the graveyard offered a fine field for the indulgence of sacrilegious 
amusements. Ornamenting a tombstone was quite a specialty with one of our play- 
mates. He had previous to my advent already painted a large, red face in a broad 
grin on a headstone erected to the memory of the Rev. Jacob Boul. After consulta- 
tion with the artist I cocked a battered hat sidewise on the top of the face and, 
drilling a hole in its mouth, stuck a pipe in it, thus giving a cheerful tone to the 
monument and almost robbing death of its sting. 

Saturday, there being no school, was generally set apart as our “Decoration Day,” 
and it was rare sport to get a marking-brush with a pot of black paint and embellish 
the virtues of the departed sinners. We were astonishingly brave in the daylight, 
even defying the dead bones to arise and face us if they dared, but as twilight set 
in our courage cooled and we would talk lower. Sometimes, as one boy after an- 
other would scamper home, leaving the place “to darkness and to me,” I would 
saunter slowly along with my hands in my pockets whistling a nervous defiance to 
ghosts in general and these ghosts in particular, but taking care not to walk over the 
flat tombstones upon which in the daylight I would dance with impunity. Now as 
the shadows of night gathered around me I would increase my pace, scampering 
faster and faster through the tall grass and rapidly climbing over the fence, fancy- 
ing that the Rev. Mr. Boul would soon have me by the leg if I did not hurry. 


We can not tell which stone was that of him whom decades later Jefferson 
recalled as “the Rev. Jacob Boul.” But the hole drilled in the stone for inserting 
the pipe was enough to give entrance to the frost which would rapidly disin- 
tegrate it altogether. 
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On April 20, 1852, some fifteen years later, the New York Sun called atten- 

tion to the continued use of the cemetery as a playground. 
We are sure these trustees will thank us for directing their attention to the present 
state of this graveyard. A house has been built over its entrance, its fences are 
broken down, clothes are bleaching on the tombstones, kites are flown, and football 
and cricket played on this hallowed spot which is now the general juvenile military 
parade ground of the neighborhood. A small sum will re-fence the ground, and 
repair the fallen monuments. A few shrubs, flowers and trees would make the 
ground an ornament instead of an eyesore, as it is at present, to the respectable in- 
habitants of the houses by which it is surrounded. We are sure the fair members 
of the synagogue will not allow the graves of their kindred to be any longer dese- 
crated. 

Even a strong and high wall could not altogether secure the cemetery from 
desecration. Two or three days before the new year of 1849 a lady living on 
Oliver Street saw a small box let down from the back of the Franklin Theater 
into the graveyard and buried there. A deputation waited on Coroner Walters 
to notify him of this occurrence. He immediately ordered the box to be ex- 
humed. The New York Tribune of January 1, 1849, improving on the story 
which had appeared two days earlier in the Sunday Dispatch and in the New 
York Herald, announced that 
The Sexton of the Crosby Street Synagogue has just found ina cigar box the body 
of a small infant, which was clandestinely let down from the rear of the Franklin 
Theater into the old Jewish burial ground in Oliver Street. It was buried at a depth 
of about two feet. The Coroner was notified. The body was wrapped in gauze 
such as that used by the model artists who desecrate the city at that Theater. 
Though some of those present at the examination of the exhumed box refused 
to talk, the merriment of others sent the story around that the box had proved 
to contain a dead cat. 

Even to this very day, the problem of the cemetery wall has not been fully 
solved. A high iron railing sets the burial ground apart from the street. But this 
keeps out neither papers whirled by the wind nor empty cigarette boxes and 
other jettison of the teeming city. Nor is the dignity of the tomb sufficient 
protection against the unending variety of rubbish which lights on the unresist- 
ing graves from the windows of the tenements giving on the ground. If fields 
have eyes and walls have ears, as says the old proverb, this field of the dead has 
witnessed, and its walls have heard, much trivial irreverence. 
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Go forth and see which is the good way to which a man should cleave. Said Rabbi 
José, “It is a good neighbor.” MISHNAH ABOTH 2:13. 


F'TER the purchase in 1729 of the land adjoining the graveyard, the com- 
AX omniey found itself in possession of a reserve of cemetery property for 
which there would be no use made for many years to come. In 1746 John 
Roosevelt, who owned neighboring land, was glad to make use of some of this 
property on the easy and friendly terms described in the following quaint 
agreement: 


Memorandum of Agrement made and Concluded upon between Jacob Francks 
of the Citty of New York marchant and parnass of the Jew Senegogg for This 
Present Year and my self the Subscriber Whereas I have Takin in Fence the Land 
belongin to the Jew Buriel place. I Do hereby Sertify that the Right of the Said 
Land is in the Said Francks in behalf of him self and Congregation and Shall keep 
the Same Fur no Longer time then the Sad Jacob Francks or the Parnass for the 
time being Shall tink Proper and Oblidge my self To Pay or Cause to be paid to the 
Said Parnas or the Parnas for the time being three pepper Corns if the Demanded 
pt anum and Shall always be Redy to Deliver up the Said Land to the Parnas of the 
Jew Senegogg for the time being as wittness my hand & seal, this 25t June, 1746. 
JOHN ROOSEVELT (Seal). 
JOHANNES PATERFRBRS (?) 
CORNELIUS ROOSEVELT 
DANII GOMEZ. 


This John (Johannes) Roosevelt was the great- great- great-grandfather of 
President Theodore Roosevelt, and great- great- great- great-grandfather of 
Eleanor Roosevelt. Cornelius, his son, who witnessed the agreement, ulti- 
mately inherited his father’s real estate holdings in the vicinity of the cemetery, 
under that clause of John Roosevelt’s will which stated, 


I leave to my son Cornelius all my lots of ground and houses and buildings all 
situate at Freshwater . . . [9 lots] . . all of which are to be valued at £800, 
but they are to remain in possession of my wife during her life. 
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It was in the rear portion of the burial ground toward Madison Street, away 
from Chatham Street (Park Row), that interments were made in the eight- 
eenth century. This was the ground immediately west of the 52 by 54 feet 
bought in 1682. The front of the cemetery on the main highway would not 
be needed for burials for decades to come. Why not, then, put that, the most 
valuable section, to use in the meanwhile? In response to this counsel the com- 
munity erected in 1751 a house on the frontage on Chatham Street, the present 
Park Row. This house was number 135 Chatham Street. An old bill, in part 
illegible and in large part crumbling into dust, preserves some details of this 
undertaking. 


The cost of Materials & Wourkmonship in the building the (house in) front of 
The buriel Ground  vidt 
1957 
to 
Aug. 30 To 2 load Brocken Glas to montanna 
Sep 2 To Cash pd for cartg & 2 load timber 
To ditto to Jonathn Woudroff for timber as pt recept 
10 ‘To ditto to John foy for carting 3 gn timber 
To ditto for 44 bords as pr recept @ 14 
To carting Do 
16 ‘To Ramson for 9 drey bord 17% 
To 6 dittos from myself 16 
To carting dittos 
To Wm Sanders for the foundation of sd houses 
17. To 2 lb of half crown nails 
To Christopher Robert for nails & a lock as pt recip 
Brashor for fitting the (_ ) hoocks & stap 
[carti]ng 3 p timber back to Woudroffs 
[illegible | 
Recevd on the Above vid 
Recevd of Mr. Sexas on acc of Mr. Aron Loyzada by order of 








Mr. Jo Simpson wee 

Ditto given by Mr. Eliezar Wermse £ 3 
Ditto by Mr. Alexander ii 
Ditto by Mr. Penedo I 
II 

Ball due to Danll Go[mez] 5 

Receivd ofBroth Isaac Gomez parnas 6 


pres[idente] five pounds Eaighteen 
Shil & Three pe[nce] being The 
above ball due to me New York 
Novry 8, 1751. 
DANII GOMEZ 


City 
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It was no palace that was held together with those half-crown nails, but only 
a simple wooden house. Yet it served its purpose for more than four decades 
until it was contemptuously described as being “‘fitt for nothing but a wheel- 
wright’s shop.” 

We hear nothing about the cemetery’s neighbors during the thirty years 
preceding the Revolution. An agreement made September 1, 1771, between 
the community and Hayman Levy (Biography 35), so far as we know never 
got beyond being an agreement on paper. Its terms were as follows: 


At a meeting of the Parnassim and Elders, of this K. K. Sheherit Israel, Agreed to 
Rent to Hayman Levy his Heirs and Assigns, during the terms of Twenty one 
years, part of the Vacant ground belonging to the Said Congregation, fronting 
the Wall of Burying Ground, towards the Street, First Reserving, Sixty feet from 
the Wall down towards the said Street, with as much Ground hereafter, as may be 
wanted for a Burying Ground for the Use of the Congregation, also a Suffichent 
allee or passage of Ten feet from the Street thereto. In consideration thereof, the 
aforesaid Hayman Levy Obliges himself his Heirs and Assigns, to build a House 
within one year from this date hereof in the front of Said Lott, and putt the whole 
in good Fence, excepting the Sixty feet reserved, for the Use of the Congregation, 
and keep the Same in Repair, during the aforesaid Term, of Twenty one Years pay- 
ing yearly the Sum of Forty Shillings Curry Money of New York p Annum, to 
the Respective Rulers of Said Synagogue, for and during the Aforesaid Term, of 
Twenty One years. at the expiration of Said Term the House and Fence to be Val- 
ued, by indifferent persons, and the Value thereof to be paid out of the Synagogue 
money, by the Rulers then being, to the aforesaid Hayman Levy his Heirs or 
Assigns in wittness thereof we the Parnassim and Elders Set our hands, hereunto 
this twenty Second of Ellul 5531 [September 1, 1771] At the End of the said Term, 
the said Hayman Levy his Heirs & assigns is to deliver up the aforesaid Lott, into 
the peaceable possession of the Said Congregation. 


It was perhaps in this connection that on May 10, 1771, Marschalk (Maer- 
schalk) made a survey on the ground, commemorated by the synagogue finan- 
cial records and his own bill. 


1771 To Surveaying the Buring Ground 
belonging to the Synagogue & Making 


a Draft thereof £0°16-0 
To Do one Lott Near the Senagog 0: 6:0 
LIAO 

Recd the Above 


France Marschalk 


During the Revolution, in August, 1776, the leading members of the congre- 
gation being ardent patriots left the New York that was about to fall into 


| 
| 
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Burying Ground 





MAERSCHALK’S SURVEY OF THE CEMETERY, 1771 


British hands and went to Philadelphia. On their return to New York after its 
evacuation by British troops they reorganized and officially incorporated the 
congregation in 1784. One of the urgent matters engaging the attention of the 
newly elected trustees was the restoration of the cemetery. From the higher 
part of the ground to the West, earth was slipping ominously. In order to give 
It greater support, it was decided to try to obtain the additional strip of land 
between the burial ground and the line of Bancker (Madison) Street. It was 
hoped that this purchase would relieve the cemetery wall from the pressure of 
the higher ground by enabling the wall to be set farther back. The required 
land was the property of Isaac Roosevelt, State Senator, leading Whig and 
member of the Provincial Congress. He was the great- great-grandfather of 
Franklin D. Roosevelt and nephew of that John Roosevelt who had leased 


unused cemetery land nearly forty years previously at an annual rent of three 
peppercorns. 


At a meeting of a number of the Congregation on the 4 day of Iyar 5544 [April 
25, 1784] being legally Convened vizt mr. HAYMAN LEVY, Parnas. 


MESSRS MYER. MYERS JOSEPH PINTO 
ABRAHAM I ABRAHAMS LION HART 
MOSES D GOMEZ SOLN M COHEN 
JOSHUA LEVY ISAAC MOSES & 
ALEXR ZUNTZ SOLOMON SIMSON 


URIAH HENDRICKS 


their votes being duly taken, have appointed Messrs. Hayman Levy, Myer Myers 
& Solomon Simson, a Committee to wait on Mr. Rosewalt to endeavour to obtain a 
few feet of ground back of our burying Place, for the use of the Congregation, in 
supporting the aforesaid Burying Place Wall, & to obtain an Estimate for the Ex- 
pences that may be wanting for Masons Carpenters &c. 
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Among these expenses was one for surveying, as is recorded by the map 
drawn by the city’s surveyor John M’Comb that is preserved by the New York 
Historical Society, by the community’s accounts and by this receipt: 

Received in New York 29 April 1784 of Isaac H. Levy, One Pound 4/ be- 
ing for Surveying the Jews Burial Place. 
Lica JOHN MCOMB 

Was Myer Myers (Biography 49) indisposed, or was he unable to leave his 
silversmith’s workshop that he failed to join Hayman Levy (Biography 35) 
and Solomon Simson (Biography 50) in the committee’s interview with Isaac 
Roosevelt? At a meeting held on June 27, 1784, 

Mr. Hayman Levy and Mr. Solomon Simson being appointed a Committee by 
the Junta previous to the Election of Trustees to call on Mr. Isaac Roosevelt to 
know the lowest price he would take for the lott adjoining our Burying Ground. 
Reported that they had seen him and was informed that the price would be £ 100. 

Resolved that Messrs. Hayman Levy and Solomon Simson are hereby impow- 
ered to purchase said Ground for the use of the Congregation on the most reason- 
able Terms they can. . . 

A little later, on July 15, Isaac Roosevelt signed an agreement with Solomon 
Simson to sell the land for “Iwo Hundred Dollars, One Hundred to be paid 
on the delivery of the Deeds, and One Hundred in a Twelve Month.” 


On the 18th of July, 1784, a meeting of the Trustees was held; present all the 
members; Mr. Myer Myers, being reelected to the Chair, informed them that, Mr. 
Hayman Levy & Mr. Solomon Simson had bargained with Mr. Isaac Roosevelt 
for the Ground adjacent to the Burying place, for Eighty Pounds one half to be 
paid on Delivery of the Deed, and the other half in twelve months or sooner and 
produced a Contract for the same, in writing: and put the question Do the Trus- 
tees agree thereto and confirm it. 
Resolved that said purchase is hereby Confirmed. 


This original indenture still exists on parchment, with its seals intact. It is 
drawn between Isaac Roosevelt of the City of New York, merchant, and 
Cornelia, his wife, of the first part and Myer Myers (Biography 49), Hayman 
Levy (Biography 35), Solomon Simson (Biography 50), Isaac Moses (Biog- 
raphy 103), Solomon Myers Cohen (Biography 37), and Benjamin Seixas 
(Biography 100), trustees of the Congregation of Shearith Israel of the City of 
New York of the second part. It 


WITNESSETH that the said Isaac Roosevelt and Cornelia his wife for and in con- 
sideration of the sum of Eighty pounds Current money of New York to them in 
Hand paid the Receipt whereof is hereby acknowledged Have granted . . . unto 
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41 
them . . . and to their successors forever ALL That certain piece or parcel of 
Ground situate lying and being in the Out Ward of the said City of New York 
being part of the Land formerly purchased by Jacobus Roosevelt the Elder An- 
thony Rutgers and Christopher Bancker deceased and John Roosevelt deceased 
and the only part thereof which remained undivided and is described in a map made 
by Evert Bancker of the said Land so purchased on the twenty-fifth day of January 
One Thousand Seven Hundred and Forty-four and five as beginning at the South- 
east Corner of Lot number Two hundred and Sixty-seven upon Bancker’s street 
and runs thence along the East side of the said Lot One hundred and twenty-five 
feet to Lot One hundred and nine thence Easterly along the last mentioned Lot 
Twenty-five feet to the Southwest side of the Jew’s Burying Ground, thence along 
the said side of the Jew’s Burying Ground One hundred and three feet to the South- 
ermost corner thereof thence along the Southeastern side thereof of the Eastermost 
corner thereof thence Southeasterly along the land of Henry Rutgers about Forty- 
five feet to Bancker’s street to the place of beginning. .. . 


IN WITNESS WHEREOF the parties to these presents have hereunto interchange- 
ably set their Hands and Seals the Day and year first above written. 


Sealed and Delivered in the ISAAC ROOSEVELT 
Presence of us CORNELIA ROOSEVELT 
MARTIN HOFFMAN 
JAMES ROOSEVELT 
This indenture was 


recorded in the office of the Clerk of the City and County of New York in Lib. 
No. 44 of Conveyances &ca Page 184, this 7th Day of May in the Year of our 


Lord 1787. 

It was all very well for the community to contract to pay £80, one half 
due on the delivery of the deed and the other half in twelve months or sooner. 
But those were anything but prosperous days for the merchants of the city. 
When, after their seven years of occupation, the British troops evacuated New 
York on November 25, 1783, they left a half-desolated town. The population 
had dropped from 20,000 to 10,000. Substantial portions of the city still lay in 
ruins from the fires of 1776 and 1778. Trade was at a standstill, and the wharves 
of the harbor were rotting from years of disuse. Many a building had become 
dilapidated from its use or misuse by the soldiers. Currency was ruinously de- 
preciated. Though New York recovered her prosperity with marvelous rapid- 
ity, there was no abundance of wealth by 1784. Those were days of exiguous 
financing for the Jewish community which had to reassemble and reorganize 
itself after its scattering during the Revolutionary years. Isaac Roosevelt, how- 
ever, did not have to wait for his first payment, though the community had no 
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funds with which to meet the obligation. For Hayman Levy (Biography 35) 
stepped forward and advanced the necessary money. The account book of the 
community reveals this fact. 


July 1784 To this Sum advanced the Trustees for the benefit of purchas- 


ing a Lot of Ground adjacent to the Beth Haim £40°0*0 
Aug. 27,1784 To Cash paid Isaac Roosevelt in part for a lott of Ground 
adjoining the Bethahaim £40°0°'0 


At the end of the year, the second payment of £40 was not forthcoming, 
so the trustees of the congregation reassured Isaac Roosevelt by going ona 
bond the original of which is still extant with its signatures and seals: 


KNow all Men by these Presents that Myer Myers Hayman Levy Solomon Simp- 
son Isaac Moses Solomon Myers Cohen and Benjamin Seixas Trustees of the Con- 
gregation of Shearith Israel, of the City of Newyork are held and firmly bound 
unto Isaac Roosevelt of the said Place in the [sum of] eighty Pounds current money 
of New York aforesaid [to] be paid to the said Isaac Roosevelt or to his certain At- 
torney Executors Administrators or Assigns: to which Payment well and truly 
to be made WE bind ourselves and Successors firmly by these Presents: Sealed with 
our Seal: Dated this eighteenth day of August and in the Ninth Year of the Inde- 
pendence of the United States of North America. & in the Year One thousand Seven 
hundred & eighty five. 

THE CONDITION of the above Obligation is such that the above bounded Trustees 
of the Congregation Shearith Israel or their Successors shall and do well and truly 
pay or cause to be paid unto the above named Isaac Roosevelt or to his certain 
Attorney Executors Administrators or Assigns the just and full Sum of fo 
Pounds current Money of New York aforesaid on or before the eighteenth Day 
of August next ensuing the Date hereof, without any Fraud or . . . Delay. then 
this Ob[ligation . .] otherwise to re[main] in full Force and Virtue. 

MYER MYERS 


SEALED & DELIVERED in HAYMAN LEVY 
ISAAC MOSES 
the Presence of— SOLOMON SIMSON 
ISAAC H. LEVY SOL. MYERS COHEN 
ALEX! ZUNTZ BENJAMIN SEIXAS 


A year later, the second payment had not yet been met. The accounts of 
August 23, 1786, contain this entry: 


Isaac Roosevelt on Bond of the Trustees £40- 0-0 
2 years Interest due 18 Aug. 1786 5712 $0 


Eventually, on October 1, 1787, Isaac Roosevelt received payment in full 
discharge of the bond, with the accumulated 7 percent interest. A notation 
on the back of the bond declares 
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Cash pd by Moses Gomez Treasurer to Mr. Isaac Roosevelt Principal, in 
full this 1 Oct. 1787 for this Bond. 

The unused land surrounding the occupied part of the burial ground to- 
gether with this additional property purchased from Isaac Roosevelt made 
possible a fringe of life around the city of the dead. Thus in 1791 there was 
part of the ground in the rear of the cemetery which cut off the street then 
called William Street. There were also “proprietors of the Lott in the rear of 
the Beth A Haim” who were desirous of “inlarging the Street by taking in the 
ground belonging to this Society which blocks up the Street.” A committee of 
the congregation consisting of the Rabbi Gershom Mendes Seixas (Biography 
95) and Benjamin Judah reported on July 21, 1791, that 
The Committee have also attended a hearing respecting the intended inlargement 
of the Street by the proprietors of the Ground adjoining the Rear of the Beth 
Hayim and observes that if the business is managed with care some considerable 
advantage may arise to the Society by obtaining a large compensation for the 
relinquishments of a few feet of ground. 

The Committee having held on to the price at one Hundred and fifty Dollrs which 
will be a large price to the Society—but small to the proprietors of ground in the 


street alluded to—considering the advantage that may arise to them by widening 
the same. 


At the same time the committee reported: 


‘That they have repeatedly waited on the Family of Rutgers for the purpose of 
obtaining the execution of the Deed of Gift of a Strip of Land adjoining the Beth 
Hayim—that there has been some delay in the business on the side of the Rutgers— 
though with repeated promises of the Execution of the same,—for which purpose 
the Committee have left a Deed of Gift which has been wrote on parchment by 
the order of Mr. Judah free of costs to the Congregation in the hands of Col. Henry 
Rutgers. 

The records do not tell when the congregational patience received its re- 
ward. 

The frontage on Chatham Street (Park Row) was leased out to Michael 
McLachlan and William Buckle. On June 9, 1793, it was 
Resolved that the President, desire Mr. Moses to have the Account of the Beth a 
Haim Settled, and lay the Same before this Board on Sunday next, and also that he 
call on Mr. Buckle for the rent due for the Lot, in front of the Beth A Haim, in 
‘Case Mr. Moses not received it. 

Immediately adjoining the cemetery, Michael McLachlan ran a brewery on 
Chatham Street (Park Row). He and his partner, William Buckle, the iron- 
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monger of 145 Chatham Street, were not satisfied to continue their lease of 
the house on the cemetery lot on the terms which had been agreed on hereto- 
fore. That house which the community had erected in 1751 was now forty- 
two years old. That was not exactly new, even in the eighteenth century when 
the life of a building in New York City was not as perilously brief as it 1s in 
these days of insistent modernizing. So on January 21, 1794, the tenants Mc- 
Lachlan and Buckle made the following not unattractive offer to the trustees 
of the congregation. 


We wishing to Build a respectable House on your Lott adjoining our Brewery on 
Chatham Street, provided you would give us a Lease for 21 years from the first 
of May next; the Building to be Valued at the Expiration of the Lease and you to 
pay for it or Extend the Lease for it or Extend the Lease for the same term of 
years, this being the mode of Leasing Lotts we Conceive that we dont ask anything 
that you may disapprove of; the present Lease has only Seven years to run from the 
ist May next, and you will no doubt readily Conceive that it would not be worth 
our while to Build on so short a Lease, the present Building on it is fitt for nothing 
but a wheelwright’s shop, we Conceive a good Building there would be in favour 
of your Interest, your answer soon will much oblige 

Gent mn yr mt Obdt Servt 

MICH! M LACHLAN 
WM BUCKLE 
Presd by B. S. Judah the 26th Jany 1794 to me 
A. ZUNTZ 


This offer was considered at a meeting held nearly eight weeks later on 
March roth, when 


Messrs. A. Zuntz & Bd Hart, Reported That they had made Enquiry respecting 
the Value of Lots Adjacent to the Beth A Haim, and find that they vary According 
to the Situation and Size, That a Lot in front of 25 feet by 100 would fetch about 
£20 per Annum, on a Lease of fourteen to Twenty Years. 

Resolved, that Messrs. Man! Myers, & B. Seixas be a Committee to lease the 
Ground in Front to the best advantage, but not for a less Sum than Twenty five 
Pounds per Annum, without reporting to the Trustees. 


In the end, a month later, on April 27, 1794, 


The President Informed the Board, That he had (with Mr. Manl Myers) Agreed 
with Messrs. McLachlin & Buckle to let them have the Ground in Front of the 
Beth A Haim on a lease of Twenty One Years, The old Lease to be destroyed, & 
they to pay at the rate of £25, per Annum from the first day of May next, & that 
in Consequence thereof, he had Executed a New Lease, by Affixing the Seal of this 
Corporation thereto, & Exchanged with them for One under their Signatures. 


A little later, on June 13 of that year, this leased land was mortgaged. 
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The President inform’d the Board that he had executed a Mortgage & affixed the 
Seal of this Board thereto on a Lott leased to Messrs. M. Lachlan & Buckle, pursuant 
to a Resolution of the 2 June 1794—& the Treasurer had received £200. of Mr. 
G(abriel) W. Ludlow on the Same. 


The indenture of this mortgage still exists. It is drawn between the trustees 
of Congregation of Shearith Israel of the City of New York and Elizabeth 
Barton. The land in question is described as 

bounded Westerly in Front on the Highway leading from the City of New York 
to Kingsbridge Northerly on land belonging (now or late) to the Heirs of Henry 
Rutgers deceased Easterly and Southerly on land belonging to the parties of the 


first part Containing in breadth in Front and Rear Thirty five Feet and in length on 
each side One hundred and Ten Feet. 


It is drawn 


Subject to 500 Spanish Milled Dollars at the rate of Eight Shillings each on or be- 
fore 13 June next 4with lawful Interest. 

These 500 Spanish Milled Dollars at the rate of eight shillings each are more 
easily recognized as £200. 

Now that the western portion of the unused cemetery land fronting on 
Chatham Street (Park Row) had been satisfactorily leased, the community 
turned its attention to the rear eastern lots on Bancker (Madison) Street. 

On July 6, it was resolved, 

That Mr. Bernard Hart, be appointed one of the committe in the place of Mr. Benjn. 
Seixas, resigned in Conjunction with Mr. Manuel Myers; who was appointed the 
27 Nisan, Corresponding to 27 April Last, and that they be Empowered to Let out 
the Lotts in the rear of the Bethhaim, to the best advantage; and to apportion to 
the Lotts as much Ground in Length as can be Spared, provided they are paid an 
extra price for a greater quantity of feet in Length. 

Here again little or no difficulty was experienced in rapidly finding a ten- 
ant. If the propinquity of the cemetery had no scenic or social advantages, it at 
least gave the tenant assured quiet and unobstructed light from the rear of his 
property. Three weeks later 

Mr. Manuel Myers, & Mr. Bernard Hart, the Committee appointed for Letting 
out the Lotts in the Rear of the Beth Haim, Reported; that they had agreed with Mr. 
Crane, to Lett him all the back part of the Buring Ground, Seventy three feet in 
breath, be the Same more or Less; and in Length as far as Mr. Isaac Gomez Junr 
fence @ £60 per Annum payable Quarterly; to Commence from 1st Octr next 
and that the Lease for which; is to be Executed as soon as possible—The Said Com- 
mittee farther Reported, That they have Sold the Sd Mr. Crane The Wall of abt 
10 feet, Standing on his Ground, for the Sum of £ ro. 
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Resolved. That the board to approve of the Report of the Said Committee, & 
that an agreement be immediately Entered into with Mr. Crane; for the perform- 
ance of the Said Contract. 

Mr. Crane did not long remain a tenant, and in 1799 we find Miles H. Gibbs 
as the principal tenant on the rear lots at 39 Bancker Street, paying an annual 
rent of £42-0-0, with Ezekiel Williams, described in the City Directory as. 
carpenter, paying £7-0-o for number 41 Bancker Street, and Henry Willis 
(or Willet) paying £21-0-o annual rent for their tenancies. There had been 
some trouble with Miles Gibbs when on June 19, 1796, 


Mr. Man! Myers reported that Miles Gibbs, has Encroached on the Land of the 
Bet haim, that he has Leased to Ezekiel Williams, Ground that was not granted to 
him in his Lease; but that he is willing to give up the Emolluments, Arising from 
the same—It was then Agreed, that a Committee Should be appointed, to Examine 
the Business; and make the best Terms with them for the Congregation—When 
Mr. Man! Myers and Mr. Ephm Hart were appointed. 4 

It was also determined that Messrs. Gerck and Taylor, City Surveyors, Should 
Survey the whole ground of the Bet haim, belonging to the Congregation; and de- 
liver the Survey, and a map of the same, to the President, who is appointed to Super- 
intend the same, and who will also request the attendance, of Mr. Gershom Seixas, 
in the above Business. 


The matter of the encroachment was satisfactorily settled, for, as we have 
seen, three years later both Gibbs and Williams were still tenants on the 
Bancker (Madison) Street frontage of the cemetery. By 1805, Samuel Chees- 
man, house carpenter, another neighbor of the ground in the rear, had been 
added as a new tenant, besides Gibbs, Williams, and Willet. It was this Chees- 
man who in February, 1799, had asked 


to have permission to open a gate in the Burying Ground for the Purpose of Drying 
Cloths, etc. 


This request embarrassed the trustees of the cemetery for five months. Then, 
on July 27th, 1799, 

On motion made & seconded that Mr. Samuel Cheeseman be allowed the priviledge 
of having a gate opened in the Bethaim for the purpose of drying Cloaths, on condi- 
tion that he sign an acknowledgment to take good care of the same and release it 


whenever requested by the Trustees. 
Ordered that the same be laid over for a future meeting. 


The problem then was as perplexing as a similar one raised a third of a cen- 
tury later, when on May 27, 1833, Jonathan Patten wrote as follows to the 
trustees of the congregation: 


— 
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My residence is No. 5 Oliver Street—and I wish the priviledge of placing our 
Cloathes in the yard for the purpose of Drying, our back yard attached to the house 
being very small for the priviledge, I will engage to have an eye to the enclosure 
and see that no one intrudes hereafter in any form or shape. 

The difficulty of estimating how closely cleanliness should approach godli- 
ness is still acute a century and a half after Samuel Cheesman first raised it in 
this connection. The Congregation Shearith Israel is still embarrassed by its 
efforts to reconcile the conflicting claims of reverent sentiment and practical 
neighborliness. Week in and week out one may see suspended from the win- 
dows of the drab tenements which hem in the ground numerous and virtually 
unavoidable lines of white napery or gaily colored intimate clothing waving 
over the solemn little graveyard. 

Michael McLachlan and William Buckle continued for many years to be 
tenants on the Chatham Street (Park Row) side of the cemetery. In 1815 the 
buildings and improvements on their lot were valued at $2,650. In 1812 Wil- 
liams, Cheesman, and Willet were still the tenants on the rear lots, though the 
property leased to Miles H. Gibbs was by then in possession of Mrs. Judith 
H. Myers. 

But not all the neighbors of the cemetery were as peaceful and as profitable 
_ as the brewer, the ironmonger, the carpenter, and their neighbors. Sometimes 
the neighbor brought to the cemetery area interests that were far from fune- 
real. Thus on September 26-27, 1786, a public looking for excitement was in- 
formed that 
Mr. Pool the first American that ever Exhibited the following, viz. Horsemanship 
on the continent, Intends Performing this Afternoon on the Hill near the Jews 


Burial Ground, if weather permits, if not on the first fair day afterward except Sun- 
day. . . . A clown will entertain the Ladies and Gentlemen between the Feats. 


In October, 1806, a most unneighborly trouble had to be dealt with. 


The President pro Tem stated to the Board that an offensive Nuisance exists on 
the Beth A Haim, by means of a Gutter from Houses adjacent, and from which 
issues much disagreeable filth. 

On Motion made and Seconded Resolved that a Committee be appointed by the 
President, who are hereby empowered, to examine the Beth-a-Haim and cause all 
nuisances to be removed. 

The President then appointed Messrs. I. B. Kursheedt and Naphtali Judah to be 
said Committee. 


George Peck was another neighbor who raised problems. In the spring of 
1798, 
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Mr. Benjamin Seixas and Mr. Joshua Isaacs were appointed a Committee to wait on 
Mr. Peck to make enquiry respecting a Shop which he has built on the Bethaim. 





Nine years later, in September, 1807, a new problem in neighborliness was 
presented to the congregation in a polite letter from Mr. Peck. 


I take the liberty of asking your permission, to open two Venetian Windows, out 
of a Building Joining your Burying Ground, which I have Converted from a 
Carpenters Shop to a Military Society Room. At the same time, Permit me to say 
that if you should find that I have not stopped the View, or that at any time you 
may find it disagreeable, I will Chearfully take them away. 


After due consideration the president was 


authorized to grant Mr. Peck, the Liberty he requested during the pleasure of the 
Board, Provided the Windows are opened in the Second Story. 


Less than a year later, another neighbor, John Dixon, who occupied the 
front lot of Michael McLachlan and William Buckle, both deceased, posed a 
new problem. On May tro, 1808, 


The President informed the Board that Mr. John Dixon had trespassed on the Beth 
Haim by making an opening in his fence to get into the said Beth Haim, and that 
Mr. Hyslops House was so situate that he might at any time get into the Beth Haim 
by the means of his Windows. On Motion Resolved that the President and Mr. 
Naphtali Judah be a Committee to survey the Beth Haim and examine with respect 
to the Trespasses occasioned by the situation of Mr. Dixons fence and Mr. Hyslops 
Windows and to Act on the Subject as in their opinion they may think proper. 


At the end of the month, 


The President in behalf of himself and Mr. N. Judah a Committee to enquire with 
respect to Trespasses Comitted on the Beth Haim Reported that Mr. Dixon had 
nailed up the fence, and that Mr. Hyslop had promised to have his windows on the 
Beth Haim Wired in the Inside. 


This kind of trespass was of not infrequent occurrence. As early as 1769 the 
community had had to take counsel with the mayor of the city about encroach- 
ments on the cemetery land. The minutes of July 25 of that year record that 
At the request of the Parnasim & assistants Mr. Benja Gomez, Samson Simson & 
Manuel Myers were desired to wait on Mr. Hicks the Mayor & take His Councill 


in Regard to Incroachments on our Burying place & that the Parnas furnish them 
with £2 for to fee Said Mr. Hicks. 


These trespasses by neighbors recurred. On March 18, 1810, 


The President pro Tem: informed the Board, that he had heard of a Trespass 
committed on the Beth Haim. 
That some person owning property adjoining thereto had encroached on the 
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Burial Ground, and had also opened Windows in his Building overlooking the 
Beth Haim. 


On Motion Resolved that a Committee be appointed to enquire as to the said 
alledged Trespass, that they have power to act on the subject as they may think 
proper. And that Messrs. B. Hart & M. L. Moses be said Committee. 

By this time, the cemetery, which in the time of John Roosevelt had been 
out in the fields, was practically surrounded by buildings. The approach to it 
was now through a narrow lane between houses, known as Jews’ Alley. Even 
this narrow alley was not always free from encroachments. On July 11, 1811, 


Seixas Nathan and Naphtali Judah were 


appointed a Committee to examine as to the state of the gangway leading to the 
Burying Ground and to cause all encroachments thereon to be removed. 


On October 24, 1813, the Building Committee reported that they 


have found it difficult in removing disagreeable obstruction in the passage way to 
the old Beth a haim from Chatham Street because the Lease given by the Trustees 
dated 24th April 1794, gives the use and privilege of the passage to the tenant to 
keep the same clear and dry, but said covenant is not enforced by any penalty 
anexed, and consequently to sue for performance would cost the society more than 
the object when obtained would Justify. 


The neighboring buildings caused many a troubled hour to the owners of 
the burial ground. Thus, on July 25, 1831, a 
Meeting was convened in Consequence of a Cellar being about to be dug under the 
House adjoining the Beth Haim in Oliver Street towards James Street, which in 
doing will naturally from the nature of the Soil give way and more than probably 
expose the Coffins and cause the same to give way and scatter the remains of those 
persons who may be interr’d near thereto, and that it becomes absolutely necessary 
without delay to cause a proper foundation of Stone to be erected in order to the 
proper Security of the ground, and that it will incur an expense of Seventy five 
Dollars— 

Though the building of “a good and substantial foundation wall” cost only 
$44.33, or “upwards of $30 less than heretofore estimated,” it was “a job of 
much difficulty,” and 
in the prosecution of the Work it became necessary to remove one or two bodies to 
another part of the ground, and some bones. 

But enough of this concern with the affairs of our neighbors. We are far 
ahead of our story. We must return to the brave days of the Revolution which 
brought cannon and gallant uniforms to the area of the burial ground. 

















CHAPTER FIVE 


IN THE FIRING LINE 


There the weary are at rest. JOB 3:17 


OR their own security it would seem that cemeteries should not be too 
prominent. In September, 1751, there appeared in the Pennsylvania 
Gazette the following notice concerning the Jewish cemetery in Philadelphia: 
Whereas, many unthinking people have been in the habit of setting up marks, and 
firing several shots against the fence of the Jews’ burying ground, which not only 
destroyed said fence, but also a tombstone in it; there being a brick wall now 
erected, I must desire the sportsmen to forbear (for the future) firing against said 
wall. If they do, whoever will inform, so that the offender be convicted thereof 

before a Magistrate, shall have twenty shillings reward paid by me. 
NATHAN LEVY. 

In its more active younger days, when the placid graveyard on the New 
Bowery was still less than a mere hundred years old, it also experienced its 
share of excitement and alarms. Its peace was shaken by martial thrills and the 
tramp of soldiery. Cannon to the right of it, cannon to the left of it volleyed 
and thundered. 

The situation of the ground on top of a hill was the primary cause of this 
unwonted hap of fortune. Still today one may see how the land rises to Chat- 
ham Square up the sharp incline of Oliver Street from the East River on the 
one side, or from City Hall Park on the other. In the days of the Revolution, 
when the town’s homes and shops did not yet scrape the skies, Chatham Square, 
on the outskirts of the city, was obviously high ground in a commanding posi- 
tion. From its eminence one could look to the south over the city and the 
harbor. ‘Towards the east, the cemetery heights commanded a view over the 
marshy meadows stretching below to the East River and beyond to the heights 
of Brooklyn and the shores of Long Island. 

Such a spot had obvious strategic value, a fact which Major General Charles 
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Lee was quick to grasp at the beginning of the Revolution. Ina letter to George 
Washington written in March, 1776, he outlined his plan for the defense of the 
town of New York. He proposed preventing the entrance of British ships into 
the East River by setting a battery of guns at the foot of the burying ground 
where it sloped off towards the East River, and another battery on the heights 
of that cemetery. 
The command of the passage of the Sound must be ours. . . . The East River, I am 
almost persuaded, may be secured in such a manner that their ships will scarcely 
venture into it, or at least, they cannot keep their stations when in. A battery for 
this purpose is planned, and in some forwardness, at the foot of the Jews’ Burying- 
Ground. To protect this battery from the near approach of ships, (which, when 
close, are always supposed to be an over match for batteries level with the water, 
and in a low station,) guns in barbet, placed on the heights of the Jews’ burying 
Ground, when in correspondence with a battery I have ordered on an opposite 
commanding knoll in Long Island, will certainly be sufficient. 

Acknowledging General Lee’s letter, Washington wrote on March 14, 1776, 
from,his headquarters at Cambridge: 


Tam much pleased with your plans for the defence and security of New-York. What 
you may leave unfinished I shall order the commanding officer to complete as soon 
as possible. 

Another battery, Badlam’s, is described as being “on Rutgers Hill a little 
Eastward of the Jews’ Burying Ground.” The map of New York City pre- 
pared by John Hill, dated 1782-1785, clearly marks the cemetery as atop a hill, 
on the outskirts of the fortifications overlooking the East River. 

Today two signs testify to this military chapter in the history of the grave- 
yard. One is the bronze tablet set over the entrance gate by the American 
Scenic and Historic Preservation Society and the American Jewish Historical 
Society. This, together with some inaccuracy, commemorates the indubitable 
fact that “during the war of the Revolution it [the cemetery] was fortified 
by the patriots as one of the defenses of the city.” This tablet was dedicated 
on April 20, 1903, Bishop Potter, Oscar S. Straus, Andrew H. Green, Albert 
Ullman, Seth Low, and the Reverend Dr. H. Pereira Mendes taking part in 
the dedication exercises. 

The second memorial of military episodes in the history of the burial 
ground is a mute witness contained in the two flat tombstones immediately to 
the west of those of Abraham Burgos (Biography 10) and of Mordecai Gomez 
(Biography 26). These two, and a similar illegible old flat stone among those 
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transferred to the Twenty-first Street ground, contain empty rectangular de- 
pressions in their upper half. These depressions originally contained inset lead 
plates inscribed with the epitaph of those interred beneath the stones. Tradi- 
tion tells that the lead was removed by British soldiers and melted down for 
ammunition. One of these three tombstones is probably that of the Reverend 
David Mendes Machado, the minister of the New York Jewish community 
from 1736 to his death on December 4, 1747. On his monument the record of 
his name, age, date of death, and years of service with the congregation were 
originally inscribed. But though the king’s soldiers removed the leaden record, 
not all the king’s horses and all the king’s men could erase the memory of this 
faithful servant of God, which his congregation preserves as a monumentum 
aere perennius, or as pedantry would require, plumbo perennius. 

In the related old Jewish cemetery at Newport, R.I., there is to be found a 
flat stone from which the original lead plate has been similarly removed. Earlier 
local tradition recalled that it marked the grave of a member of the Pollock 
family. With the interruption in the life of that Jewish community in the first 
half of the nineteenth century, the explanation of the depression in the stone 
was forgotten, and now, according to local story, that stone marks the grave 
of one who found death by throwing himself into the waters of Narragansett 
Bay. As if to serve as a solemn reminder, and also so as to assure that the un- 
fortunate should usually be lying under water even in his eventual earthy 
grave, we are told that this cavity was carved out in his tombstone so that rain 
water might collect and stand therein. No name or dates, it is added, were 
ever carved on the stone in order mercifully to cover up the memory of the 
tragic ending of his life. Thus does nineteenth-century popular legend pic- 
turesquely displace the stern record of the ruthless urgencies of Revolutionary 
days. 

Tradition has it that the British soldiers occupying New York City during 
the Revolution used this Jewish cemetery despitefully as a place where de- 
serters and prisoners of war were paraded and shot. But, as Leon Hihner 
writes, 

It is doubtful whether this was an intentional insult; it seems far more reasonable 
to suppose that the British, like their opponents, used the high ground of and about 
the cemetery for purposes of fortification. . . . The tradition is, however, borne 
out in part, for it appears that in 1776 the prisoners taken at Fort Washington, 
said to have been about 2500 in number, were all paraded near the Jews Burying 


Ground. 
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The associations of this burial ground with the Revolution are revived each 
year on Memorial Day. Then there are decorated its graves where lie soldiers 
and patriots of the Revolution. Those there buried who then gave service to 
the armed forces of our country are Solomon Myers Cohen (Biography 37), 
David Hays (Biography 83), Joshua Isaacs ( Biography 75), Benjamin Jacobs 
(Biography 81), Moses Judah (Biography 125), Eleazar Levy (Biography 
79), Hayman Levy (Biography 35), Isaac Moses (Biography 103), Simon 
Nathan (Biography 124), Joseph Nathan (Biography 45), Manuel Noah 
(Biography 121), Jonas Phillips (Biography 56), Abraham Rodrigues Rivera 
(Biography 127), and Benjamin Mendes Seixas (Biography 100), while Jacob 
Hart (Biography 122), Myer Myers (Biography 49), Gershom Mendes 
Seixas (Biography 95), and Solomon Simson (Biography 50) were associators 
in patriotic service at the time. It is worthy of recall that in November, 1932, 
the Manhattan Chapter of the Daughters of the American Revolution dedicated 
bronze tablets in the cemetery to mark the graves of Jacob Hart, Isaac Moses, 
Simon Nathan, Jonas Phillips, and Gershom Mendes Seixas. In that small 
ground, burials were made during a century and a half from 168 3 to 1831. Now 
the graves of only 107, children and women as well as men, can be identified. It 
is a vivid testimony to the ardent patriotism of the Jewish community of New 
York that of that small number there are no less than eighteen graves decorated 
on Memorial Day with the flag of the country which those there buried served 
and loved with such devotion. 

With this one exception of removal of the lead from these three stones dur- 
ing the Revolution, this New York Jewish cemetery boasts a history of beau- 
tiful peace and freedom from violation that are far from usual in Jewish burial 
grounds. Many centuries and many lands attest the distressing frequency of 
the sufferings of Jewish graveyards from the wantonness of soldiers and civil- 
jans, down to the inhuman outrages on unresisting tombstones by the Nazi 
ghouls of twentieth-century Germany. The twelfth-century traveler Benja- 
min of Tudela tells us that when he visited Jerusalem he found that the Chris- 
tians of the city were taking Jewish tombstones from the cemetery and using 
them for building purposes. Despite occasional decrees of protection of Jewish 
graveyards issued by kings, popes, and archbishops, few were the old Jewish 
cemeteries in Europe which had not suffered from violation or desecration 
before the Hitlerization of Germany. The fact that in the ancient Jewish ceme- 
tery in Prague no tombstone exists older than the fourteenth century may be 
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attributable to the willful destruction of 1389. Other examples abound. In 
1345 the order was given to take away the tombstones from the Jewish ceme- 
tery in Breslau, “non obstante Judaeorum seu alterius cujuscunque contradi- 
centis repugnantia” [notwithstanding the objection of the Jews or of anyone 
else to the contrary]. Four years later in Strasbourg, during the insane terrors 
of the Black Death, 1,800 Jews—men, women, and children—were burned to 
death in their own cemetery by the mob on the Sabbath day, February 14, 
1349. In Mainz tombstones were taken from the Jewish burial ground for 
building purposes, 120 of them having been traced in later centuries in build- 
ings of the town. In Ziirich and in Speyer, tombstones from the Jewish grave- 
yard were used in constructing the city walls, while the Rathaus in Augsburg 
and the Rathaus and the Cathedral in Breslau, were built in part of Jewish 
tombstones. In Miinster Jewish tombstones were built into the masonry of the 
gate of the New Bridge. From the extensive Jewish cemetery in Regensburg 
more than 5,000 stones were taken in 1519 for building purposes in the neigh- 
borhood. In Spandau, as in Erfurt, tombstones were rifled from the Jewish 
cemetery for building the fortifications. 

Philip the Fair, who gave the Paris synagogue to his coachman, sold the 
Jewish cemetery in St. Marceau. In like manner the Bishop of Wurzburg sold 
the Jewish burial ground, and the Jews had to buy it back later at an exorbitant 
price. The Duchess Margarita seized the Jewish burial place in Mantua in 
1550 and had the remains cast out of their graves. One may still see a Jewish 
tombstone built into a winding staircase of the St. Lorenz Church in Niirnberg, 
and in Parchim in Mecklenburg-Schwerin thirty-six such stones were built into 
the church of St. Mary and into the Kreuztor. Twenty-four Jewish tomb- 
stones in Ulm, thirty-three in Rothenburg, and thirty-six in Cologne have been 
traced in different buildings in the town. 

In Cairo David ibn abi Zimra forbade Jews to purchase tombstones from 
Gentiles in the effort to put a stop to the practice of stealing them from Jewish 
graves for resale. In Salonica the Turkish authorities took tombstones from the 
old Jewish cemetery and built them into the hospital which now houses the 
university. In August, 1930, the Greek government decided to expropriate 
part of the cemetery for erecting another building for the university. During 
the Second World War, the Nazi soldiers in Salonica began the systematic 
destruction of the graveyard. They built a large swimming pool, using the flat 
tombstones for the bottom and for the walls of the pool, as well as for the 
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walks around it. After the war, the local city and church authorities and the 
general population of Salonica continued raping the cemetery, taking away 
every one of its hundreds of stones and using them for roadways, repairs of 
private and public buildings, and the reconstruction of the historic St. Deme- 
trius Church. 

In striking contrast with this is the fact that three years after the Second 
World War the hundreds of Jewish cemeteries in Poland which had been 
ravaged by the Germans were taken under the protection of the Polish state. 
The Polish minister of public administration undertook, so far as possible, to 
have returned to the cemeteries Jewish tombstones which had been taken for 
paving streets, building stables, and other even more ignominious purposes. But 
when one goes back to Germany one may see today in a kindergarten in Co- 
blenz how the stairway has been built of headstones recently taken from a 
Jewish graveyard, so that the young German children may be vividly taught 
to trample on the memories of their former Jewish fellow citizens. 

But to return to earlier generations. The Jewish burial ground in Seville was 
destroyed in 1580. Not a stone is left in the old da Costa cemetery on Coming 
Street, Charleston, S.C., many of them having gone into the building of near-by 
homes within the last generation. 

From the cemetery in Ballybough (Dublin) old stones were freely taken to 
make hearthstones in the neighboring houses. From there comes the story from 
over a century ago of a Jew who visited a neighbor’s house and noticed a flag- 
stone in the fireplace that bore a Hebrew inscription. On examining the stone 
more closely he was horrified to find it intimating that his own father was 


buried in that chimney. From the old, largely Sephardic, Jewish cemetery of , 


Emden that lay on the Emden-Aurich canal, tombstones were taken to be used 
as ballast on barges, and some are to be found built into houses at different 
points along the canal. Jewish tombstones were used in the construction of 
Aldersgate in the city of London and for the city walls of Rome in the six- 
teenth century. 

Sometimes such depredations from Jewish graveyards were condoned on 
the principle that burial places of unbelievers had no religious standing [Sepul- 
chra hostium religiosa nobis non sunt]. Yet in the twelfth century the Bull 
Sicut Judaeis of Pope Calixtus II which was reaffirmed by later Popes, had ex- 
plicitly forbidden violating or desecrating a Jewish cemetery, or exhuming a 
body buried in it for the purpose of selling the corpse. 
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In the days of the rabbis of old the enigmatic words of the prophet Samuel 
“the hand of the Lord shall be against you and your fathers” were interpreted 
as being fulfilled in the profanation of graves. When the dogs of war were 
unleashed and roved abroad, woe to the Jewish cemetery in their path. For 
century after century, military legions, crusading hordes, and royal merce- 
naries outraged Jewish cemeteries. In the closely built cities of the Middle 
Ages, graveyards when within the town offered flat open space for the guns 
of the defending forces, and when outside the city for those of the attacking 
forces. Jewish burial grounds with none to protect them were deliberately 
chosen for these strategic purposes. To give but one or two examples, the 
Jewish burial ground at Padua was destroyed in the wars of 1508 and 1509. In 
1552 when Frankfort was besieged, soldiers were set with cannon in the Jew- 
ish cemetery, and only with difficulty were they restrained from leveling the 
gravestones and the ground itself for military advantage. Lord Byron tells us 
that the French army besieging Venice in 1797 destroyed most of the stones in 
the Jewish cemetery. In 1813 British troops blockading Bayonne set their 
camp right in the Jewish burial ground on the outskirts of the town. Many 
tombs were broken by them and by the cannon balls which fell in the ground, 
a number of which were dug up in later years as new graves were opened. 
Even the burial ground at Ouderkerk belonging to the Sephardic community 
of Amsterdam did not entirely escape despiteful usage. In 1672 it would have 
fallen victim to violation by soldiers had not the city administration taken 
energetic steps to protect it and its monuments, and to prevent earthworks 
from being raised out of the soil of the graveyard. That there was real danger 
of this happening is shown by the preventive order which was issued, as well 
as by the fact that in that same year French troops used the monuments from 
the Jewish cemetery in Muiderberg for building a redoubt. A century later, at 
the end of September, 1787, when Prussian troops were threatening Amster- 
dam, Dutch and Prussian soldiers were encamped at Ouderkerk. Then the 
cemetery did not escape altogether unscathed. The newly interred body of 
Leah, widow of Aaron de Sola, was dug up by Dutch soldiers and submitted 
to ribald indignities. The next day, October 1, with the permission of the 
Prussian commandant, the body was once more given decent burial by three 
Jews of Ouderkerk. 

Such ghoulish stories bespatter the pages of Jewish history from every clime 
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and every age. In our generation in Germany and in the lands where Hitler’s 
obliterators of all human decencies came, Jewish graveyards were second only 
to synagogues as the scene of wanton outrage and profanation. All over con- 
tinental Europe Jewish burial grounds were made the victims of the nationalist 
battle so valiantly waged against the dead and their unresisting tombstones and 
defenseless graves. It is eloquent evidence of old New York’s liberal story that 
during two and a half centuries of history of the old “Abode of Life” on 
Chatham Square there is no record of the willful violation of a grave, even 
from the days when body snatching was not uncommon. 

Nor, with one exception, is there any record of fanatical demonstration 
against a Jewish funeral in New York. In 1733, an official French government 
report states that in the related Sephardic Jewish community of Bordeaux 
. . . the burials are conducted very publicly, and often even during the day; and 


when they fear that the populace may insult them, they obtain the escort of one 
of the mounted guard with some soldiers. 


In like manner at Bayonne Jewish funerals took place either very early in 
the morning or at sunset. But if a funeral cortege had to pass through the streets 
by day, as, for example, on a F riday when the burial had to be completed be- 
fore sunset, a convoy was supplied from the garrison. 

At this same period, a funeral cortege in the little Sephardic community of 
Bidache, near Bayonne, also needed protection. On June 26, 1738, the Duke of 
Gramont, in reply to a petition addressed him by the Jews of Bidache, had to 
issue a special order in which he declared that 
. . . for some time past the Portuguese nation has been disturbed every time that 
they bear their dead to their cemetery, and children, instead of being corrected by 
their fathers and mothers, band themselves together and throw stones at the funeral 
procession, as a result of which some of the aforesaid nation have been wounded. 

Nothing of this sort seems to have happened in the tolerant new world com- 
munity of New York, with one exception from the same period. Zenger’s New 
York Weekly Journal of Monday, May 16, 1743, in the first column on its 
front page, contains the following letter, to which attention was called by 
Samuel Oppenheim. 

Your inserting this in your next Weeks Paper I am Satisfied must oblige every 
good and virtuous Man. I am in hopes it will not disoblige any of your Readers. 


Having hear’d much of the Jewish ceremonies, Curiosity led me last Sunday to 
one of their Burials, with little thought of returning the better Friend to that Na- 
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tion, which was so much ridiculed and dispised by ours: But alas, to my Sorrow, 
I’ve only Reason to Abhor and dispise many who (O Impudence!) dare Stile them- 
selves Christians. Of these, Rude unthinking Wretches such a Rabble was got to- 
gether, it was with much Difficulty the Corpse was interr’d. I must confess I saw 
nothing but Decency on their Part. O that I might say the like of ours. But my 
Mouth shall speak Truth and Wickedness is an Abomination to my Lips. Lost to 
Shame and Humanity they even insulted the Dead in such a vile manner, that, to 
mention all would Shock a human Ear. One whom by his dress I should have 
thought to be a Gentleman, seem’d to Head this Mob. he when the Coffin was let 
down, held out an image (which I fear he’s to fond of) and Mutter’d, in Latine, as 
I suppose, his Pater-Noster. God preserve his Majesty and Liege Subjects, who 
have too often felt the heavy hand of their Outrageous self principled Neighbours. 
This Wretch a Scandle to Mankind to Christianity in particular, that real Chris- 
tians may use him as he deserves (Leave him none but Brutes like himself to Con- 
verse with) I think it my duty to Publish and utter (as a Christian) my Abhorrence 
of this Wickedness. .. . 


We can no longer tell at whose funeral this unseemly demonstration took 
place, or what passing irritation or individual fanaticism may have caused it. 
But these ignoble incidents, so far as we know, stand in striking isolation. 

Nor do we know what called forth this advertisement in the New York 

Weekly Post-Boy in July and August, 1746: 
Whereas some malicious and evil minded persons have lately been guilty of doing 
very considerable Damage both to the Walls and Tombs of the Jewish Burying- 
place near this City: this is therefore to give Notice that if any Person or Persons 
shall discover the offender or offenders so that he or they may be brought to justice 
they shall receive a Reward of Five Pounds paid by Jacob Franks 

This offered reward does not seem to have stopped the outrages. For five 
years later in September, 1751, the congregation advertised once more in the 
New York Gazette revived in the Weekly Post-Boy: 

Whereas several evil minded People, have at Sundry Times broke down the Wall 
of the Jewish burying Ground, and very much damaged the Tomb Stones belong- 
ing thereto; the Elders of the congregation having repaired said wall do in this 


publick Manner, humbly desire and request all Peoples, to desist from committing 
such violent outrages for the future. . . . 


Once more the same reward of £5 was offered for information that would 
lead to the conviction of the perpetrators of such outrages. The story was re- 
peated in May, 1813, when a reward of ten dollars was offered for the dis- 
covery of the offenders, and exactly a century later, in May, 1913, when about 
twenty tombstones were wantonly destroyed in the Twenty-first Street burial 


ground, probably by mischievous boys. 
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For the rest, the old graveyard has not failed to enjoy the security and peace 
of a country churchyard over which heedless and mischievous boys will play. 
Only the tramping of soldiers during the Revolution disturbed its peace. But 
in the years immediately thereafter, as now must be recorded, the disastrous 
pull of gravity wrought havoc among the slumbering graves. 











CHAPTER SIX 


THE PENALTY OF EMINENCE 


What hast thou here and whom hast thou here, that thou hast hewed thee out here a 
sepulchre, thou that hewest thee out a sepulchre on high? 1sataHu 22:16 


S the echoes of the last revolutionary rifle slf6t died away, the Jews of New 
A York had to grapple with a painfully troublous disturbance of their sacred 
field of death. As we have seen, the ground sloped down toward Madison 
Street from the crest of the hill at Chatham Square. Its higher parts had a 
tendency to slide and cause cave-ins. From the middle of the eighteenth cen- 
tury the community had been under the necessity every few years of incur- 
ring comparatively heavy outlays for strengthening or repairing the wall of 
the cemetery. It was apparently the earth slides and the detritus washed down 
by the rain which played havoc with the wall. 

In 1769 we hear the first murmurings of the coming storm. In that year, en- 
croachments on the cemetery land and difficulties caused by its being on a hill 
compelled Benjamin Gomez (Biography 168), Samson Simson, and Manuel 
Myers (Biography 49) as representatives of the community to wait on Mr. 
Hicks, the mayor of the city, for legal advice. The accounts of the community 
record the following outlays: 


To Cash pd ye Mayor a Fee for advice 


relate ye Beth Ahaim FE Pes 
To Cash for work done to ye Beth Ahaim I1*10°O 
“ do for a lock 4/— rum 4/6 & 

taking down ye fence 2/- 10-6 


A receipt leaves little doubt but that the work done was necessitated by the 
actual or threatened slipping of the ground. 


Recd New York Augt 11 1769 of Manuel Myers at Sundry times Eleven 
pounds ten shillings in full for leveling the Burying Ground 
Vat ATO his 
WILLIAM X WATERS 
Mark 
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Four years later, the following question was submitted to counsel: 


Has Daniel Gomez a right to prosecute for any trespass or damage done to the 
Burial ground, & whether he can sue Casper Wester by whose order several persons 
have dug so near it that part of the ground has fallen down, it being situated on a 


hill? 

At that time, June, 1773, a combination of optimism and technological 
naiveté approved the belief that a stronger supporting wall would suffice to 
hold the higher ground in place. A subscription was raised in 1774 to defray 
the expenses of building the wall from which so much was hoped. The list of 
contributors as recorded by the Matthias Gomez whose name is spelled so vari- 
antly, includes “my mother in law,” and a belligerent but substantial donor 
whose contribution of ten pounds was given “on condition six new Trustees 
are appointed.” The complete list follows. 

Copy of Subscription on List for the Benefitt of the Beth Haim vizt Iyar 6h 5534 
Att a meeting of the Congregation in Generall it was unanimously agreed that a 
sum of Money be raised by a public and Generall Subscription for the purpose of 


raising a fund to support the Wall &c appertaining to our Burying ground & for no 
other purpose whatsoever 


Daniel & Moses Gomez [Biographies 173 and 132] £30: 0-0 
Hayman Levy [Biography 35] 10° 0°0 
Manuel Myers [Biography 49] 17.00 
Isaac Adolphus [Biography 30] 5° 00 
Mattathias Gomez 8: o°'0 
Isaac Moses [Biography 103] 8- o-o 
Aaron Cohen a7 10.0 
Joseph Simson & Son [Biography 50] on condition six new 

Trustees are appointed I0* 0°0 
Solomon Myers Cohen [Biography 37] 4° '070 
Isaac Seixas I* O° 
Uriah Hendricks payle when the foundation is laid 

[Biography 44] 527 O80 
Isaac De Leon 1°12°6 
My mother in Law Madm Deborah Gomez 2° 0°0 
Moses I. Hays 10-0 
Eleazar Benzoken 16°0 
Joshua Levy I* 0°0 
Moses Etting T2700 
Isaac H. Levy 8-0 
Solomon H. Levy 8-0 
Aaron H. Levy 4-0 
Isaac Solomons 8-0 
Nathan de Vriest [Biography 171] AONE: 
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Daniel Gomez Junr 
Isaac of Moses Gomez 
Samuel Judah 
Moses Gomez Junr [Biography 132] 
Solomon M. Myers 
Samuel Myers 
Joseph Myers 
Jacob Myers I° 
Joseph Simons RE 
Samuel Israels 
Abraham Isaacs 
Bernard Gratz I; 
Uriah Hendricks 
ditto 
My mother Mrs. Sarah Levy Naphy & Moses Franks Esqrs of 
London twenty five pounds N Y at 82 & % p Ct by the 
hands of Daniel Gomez Agpit 
Uriah Hendricks offered at Sinagogue on Sabath Hanuca & 
Ros Hodes Anno 5535 8-0 
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The contribution of £5 from Isaac Adolphus (Biography 30) was re- 
ported at a meeting held on October rith, 


as a Legacey left by the aforesaid deceased towards building the Walls & sup- 
porting the grounds at the Beth Haim. 


A month earlier Isaac Adolphus had died of “the Sore Throat Disorder.” 

Joseph Simson and his son Solomon (Biography 50) were not the only ones 
who felt like subscribing to this fund “on condition six new Trustees are ap- 
pointed.” Hayman Levy (Biography 35), always actively interested in the 
care of the graveyard, also felt that a better spirit would prevail and a larger 
sum might be raised if the title to the ground stood in the name of several trus- 
tees representative of the community, and not solely in the name of the ven- 
erable Daniel Gomez, the last survivor of the original trustees of 1729. In an 
extant letter addressed to Matthias Gomez and Isaac Moses, Parnasim, in his 
usual forthright style he wrote: 


I beg leave to lay my opinion before you on affairs now under Consideration by 
you, which is as follows 

First, It is my opinion that Mr. Daniel Gomez Should appoint Trustees of the 
Aschanazim, as will as of his own Family for the Beth Hyim, and the House be- 
longing to the Sinagogue for the satisfaction and tranquility of the whole Congre- 
gation 
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Thirdly It is my opinion the List of the Subscribers for repairing the Beth Hyim 
should be delivered to the Parnasim, and that they should chuse a Committee to 
collect the Money subscribed, and to inspect and transact all the Business of the 
Beth Hyim in behalf of the Congregation. 

His first democratic suggestion will engage our attention later. His third 
businesslike proposal came before a meeting of the board of trustees held on 
September 13, 1774. 

Mr. Moses Dan Gomez then moved that the moneys subscribed towards Building 
the Walls & supporting the ground &a of the Beth Haim should be paid to the 


Parnas Presidente, to be applyed towards the said purposes & no other Agreed that 
the consideration of this motion, be defer’d until our next meeting. 


At the next meeting held on October 9, it was recorded that 


In consequence of Mr. Moses Dan Gomez motion at our last meeting it was 
agreed, the Parnas Presidente do receive the moneys subscribed, towards the build- 
ing the walls, supporting the ground &ca of the Beth Haim for wch: purpose, Mr. 
Moses Gomez delivered the Subscription list unto him. Accordingly, and when 
received to be paid by him for the benefitt of the Buring ground and for no other 
purpose whatsoever, and that notice be given in the Sinagogue agreable thereto. 

Agreed that Mr. Moses Dan Gomez & Mr. Isaac Moses Parnas Residente be a 
committe to transact all the businiss concerning the Repairing, Building Walls sup- 
porting the ground, or the Hill of the Buring ground and to draw on the Parnas 
Presidente for the same to be paid by him out of the Moneys received of subscrip- 
tion for the benefitt of the buring ground. 

But the restlessly slipping soil could not so simply be held in place. Though 
the fund was raised for building the new wall, that wall was not constructed 
at the time. Perhaps it was realized that the strengthening of the wall would 
not suffice to hold back the earth if the wall could not be set further back be- 
yond the limits of the cemetery. 

The Revolution stopped any further action at the time. Records of the com- 
munity are significantly missing from the Revolutionary period when most of 
New York’s leading Jewish denizens had scattered to Connecticut, Philadel- 
phia, and elsewhere. A meager item from the 5537 (1776-77) accounts, the 
last to be kept for several years, reads 


To Cash paid Thome Bean for his accot mending the Fence £o-8°o 


In 1784, after the Revolution, the returning community reorganized itself. 
Then the inescapable necessity of carrying out or enlarging the original plan 
had to be faced. Between April and July of that year, as we have already 
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noted, an additional lot in the rear of, that is on a lower level than, the ceme- 
tery was purchased for £ 80 from Isaac Roosevelt “for the use of the Congre- 
gation, in supporting the aforesaid Burying Place Wall.” Then the picket 
fence along the old boundary had to be taken down and a new and stronger 
supporting wall set up along the new boundary. Offerings were made in the 
synagogue for this purpose. 

By this being recd for offgs for the Benifit of the Beth Ahaim =—.4- 15-4 
Edmund Kingsland’s workmen were engaged to cut down the old fence. 


Feb. 3, 1784 To Cash pd to the Workman at the Beth Ahaim LOP16~0 


Mar. 18, 1784 To do. for work done at the Beth Ahaim 35.000 
Apr. 25, 1784 To Cash pd Edmund Kingsland for work att the 
Beth Ahaim 2106 


Received in New York 3 Feby 1784 of Isaac H. Levy 8 shillings for Cut- 
ting down the Picketts of the Beth Haim 
£0-8-0 SAM GOOLD 


Received 12 Feby 1784 of Isaac H. Levy One Pound 1/ being in full for 
Storing, Carting and Cutting down Picketts at the Beth Haim. 
£153 EDMUND KINGSLAND 
Received 12th Feby 1784 of Isaac H. Levy Two hundred and twenty six 
picketts which I promise to keep in my cellar and deliver them to Mr. 
Hayman Levy or his Order when call’d on. 
EDMUND KINGSLAND 
Received 25th April 1784 of Isaac H. Levy Two Pounds 18/6 being in full 
for setting the Picketts and removing the fence at the Beth Haim as 
p Agreement. 
£2°+18+6 EDMUND KINGSLAND 
These amounts expended on cutting down the old fence were but modest 
sums in comparison with what was now to be required for erecting the new 


wall. Therefore at a meeting held on June 27, 1784, there was 

a motion made by Mr. Solomon Simson, seconded by Mr. Hayman Levy; That the 
Trustees appoint a Committee to open a subscription for building and repairing the 
Walls of the Burying place, to call on all those who have formerly subscribed 
and on all others they may judge proper, and all those who have already paid their 
former subscription, to have it deducted from the present one. 

This reasonable motion, giving credit to those who had subscribed to the 
unused fund of ten years earlier, aroused unexpected debate, and in the vivid 
phrase of the record “it passed in the negative.” 

But downright Hayman Levy (Biography 35) and ingenious Solomon Sim- 
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son (Biography 50) were not men to be easily diverted from their purpose, 
and at the next meeting held on July 20 


Mr. Hayn Levy, Moved, & was Seconded by Mr. Soln Simpson, That Whereas a 
Subscription was formerly made on the 6th Iyar 5534 [1774] for raising a fund 
for making and supporting the Wall round the Beth Ahaim, and a considerable 
sum then Subscribed, and Whereas, Two Lotts of Ground have lately been pur- 
chased by the Trustees, for the use of this Congregation, for Eighty Pounds—the 
payment of said Lotts, with the Building a Wall is now become Indispensably 
necessary, It is therefore, Resolved, that three Persons be Appointed to collect 
the Money Subscribed the 6th Iyar 5534, and to continue the said Subscription, 
by calling on every other Person, Congregating with us for their Donations, and on 
such Other Persons as they may judge proper. 


This was agreed to unanimously. But the result of the committee’s work was 
disconcerting. For the reinforced old wall was threatening to fall, and there 
were no funds in hand to pay for rebuilding it. Consequently, some weeks 
later, on Sunday afternoon October 17, 1784, 

Mr. Hayman Levy made a Motion, seconded by Mr. Myer Myers that Whereas 
in the present Situation of our Beth Hahaim it is necessary something be immedi- 
_ately done, and the Sum Subscribed for the purpose of building a Wall not being 
sufficient, and the Trustees having no funds to accomplish it, He proposes, that 
we at present have our Ground Surveyed, and Erect a strong wooden fence to 
inclose the same which he apprehends will prove sufficient for some considerable 
time. 

Agreed to Unanimously, and that Mr. Hayman Levy Apply to a Carpenter, and 
appoint a time for Him to Meet the Trustees at the Beth Hahaim to fix on the 
Plan &c, and that the Chairman Notify the Members, of the time to meet. Mr. 
Hayman Levy then Acquainted the Trustees that he would give 100: inch Boards 
towards making a fence, for a Matanah he had Offered in Synagogue. 

Hayman Levy lost no time in making his gift of one hundred inch boards, 
valued in the accounts at £7 - 10-0, and in carrying out his authorization. On 
the following Tuesday afternoon he met at the cemetery the trustees and a 
carpenter, who was thereupon authorized to purchase 

planck and posts to begin the fence with to Support that part of the Old 
Wall which is in the most danger of falling: 

Though on February 1, 1785, the community owed Hayman Levy no less 
than £181-2-4 for money he had advanced for this work, the community 
could now be at ease, for the wall stood, new, proudly erect, and firm. 

After ten years of hesitation, vigorous action on the part of Hayman Levy, 
Solomon Simson, Benjamin Mendes Seixas, and the other trustees, had, it 
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seemed, put an end to the disagreeable trouble. No more would disaster im- 
pend because of the weakness of the wall. 

What must have been the consternation of the board of trustees almost ex- 
actly two years later, on September 4, 1786, when it was reported to them 


that Several Persons have lately been Digging nigh the Beth a Haim, so 
as to Endanger the Wall thereof. 


Promptly it was 


resolved, That we will meet to morrow afternoon at 4 o’clock at the Beth 
A Haim, In Order to see what is proper to be done... . 

We see the trustees gather on the distressful site to find that parts of their 
wall had been erected beyond their boundary line. After two years their 
neighbor had decided that he would not permit any of the wall to be on his 
lot. Since the line of the wall had been chosen to give the strongest support to 
the higher ground, there was little choice but to rebuild the wall where it stood, 
whatever might be the ultimate adjudication of the difficulty with the owner 
of the neighboring land. So say the minutes of the next meeting. 


The Trustees having met at the Beth A Haim agreeable to their Appointment last 
Monday, They found a part of the Side fence down which had not stood on our 
limits & Judging it necessary the same should be put up again, Resolved—That 
Mr. Simson apply to a Carpenter, & get an Estimate what it will Cost to have it 
done in a Strong manner. 

Presumably an understanding was reached with the owner of the adjoining 
land, and once more the carpenter got to work to put up the wall “in a strong 
manner.” But no reinforced wall of pickets could be made strong enough to 
hold back the weight of the higher soil steadily pressing it further and further 
from the true. Hayman Levy, realizing that his gift of one hundred inch 
boards had not permanently helped the situation, seems to have made a prom- 
ise to contribute stone any time that the community would resolve to replace 
the wooden picket fence with a substantial stone wall. For so we may perhaps 
understand the following entry in the accounts for the year 1786: 


Donations due—Hayman Levy 18 Load of Stone to Beth a haim 


If that was Hayman Levy’s purpose, events rapidly proved him right. Less 
than a year later, notwithstanding the carpenter’s best efforts, the walls were 
again “in immediate danger of falling.” Again the trustees met, and on July 
29, 1787, it was 
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Resolved that it is necessary to repair the walls of the Burying Ground, which are 
in immediate danger of falling. And that a Considerable Sum, will be wanting for 
that purpose, and Whereas, divers Sums of Money was formerly Subscribed by 
individuals, many of whom have not paid their Subscriptions; and Monies Received 
for that purpose, are now in the hands of individuals, particularly the sum of 
£25 Sterling; which was Received by the late Mr. Daniel Gomez, in the Year 
1775. It is therefore unanimously resolved, that a new Subscription be immediately 
opened; for the purpose of Repairing the Walls of the Burying Ground and those 
who have not paid the former by Subscribing the Same Sum to the present Sub- 
scription. the former will be void... 

The aged Daniel Gomez had always shown a keen interest in the cemetery. 
In 1729, as a young man in his early thirties he together with his father Lewis 
Moses Gomez (Biography 18) and his two brothers Mordecai (Biography 
26) and David (Biography 166), had purchased the addition to the cemetery 
land, and had given a bond for £ 1000 that neither they nor their heirs would 
sell or in any way incumber the land which they had bought in trust for the 
Jewish nation. To the end of his days, Daniel Gomez jealously and unyield- 
ingly maintained his legal right as trustee of the burial ground. It was Daniel 
Gomez, too, who in 1774 had asked for 
liberty to appoint a vacant spot at the Beth Haim for the burial of himself and son 
Mr. Moses D. Gomez, his wife [Esther, Biography 123] and two sons [Daniel, 
Biography 173, and Isaac] whenever the Almighty is pleased to take them to Him- 
self, wch spot is not to be Walled or Fenced in, but to be left as a vacant spot. 

It was Daniel Gomez, also, who in that same year when the first subscription 
was taken up for a supporting wall, had approached members of the Franks 
family (see Biographies 11 and 15) in London, old friends of the Gomez fam- 
ily, and received from them the generous contribution of £25 toward the 
fund. But in the troubled intervening years of the Revolution, the patriotic 
old gentleman (was he the elderly Mr. Gomez who, when discouraged from 
raising a company of soldiers on account of his advanced years, replied that he 
could stop a bullet as well as a younger man?) had to go from British New 
York into American exile in Philadelphia. There, on July 28, 1780, at the age 
of eighty-five, he died and was buried far from the New York burial ground 
in which he had laid his two wives to rest. 

Now in 1786 with the tottering of the cemetery wall, the time had come 
when it was urgent to transvaluate into bricks and stone the £25 subscrip- 
tion from the Franks family and the £30 subscription of the late Daniel 
Gomez himself. His son Moses had apparently tried three years earlier to give 
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an accounting of these moneys when at a meeting of the board of trustees held 
on March 21, 1784, 

Mr. Hayman Levy presented an affidavit of Mr. Moses Gomez relating some Money 
for the use for repairing the Wall &ca of the Burial Ground, it is Resolved. That 
no Answer can be given untill a general Meeting of the Congregation takes place. 

Now, with action imperatively called for, Moses Gomez came forward with 
an offer of payment in full both of his father’s pledge and of the Franks con- 
tribution. Three days later, on August 1, 1787, the Board of Trustees 
Resolved, that for and in Consideration of the Sum of Thirty pounds Current 
Money of this State to be immediately Subscribed by Mr. Moses Gomez, towards 
the repairs of the Burying Ground; and further paying the Sum of One Hundred 
and Forty Dollars, in Continental paper Dollars, and Sixteen Shillings and five pence 
hard Money. that then the Chairman be requested to release and discharge. the 
Estate of the late Mr. Daniel Gomez, and all others Concerned, the said payment 
made to be in full satisfaction, for the Twenty Five pounds Sterling Received from 
Messrs. Franks of London in 177 5. & the late Mr. Daniel Gomez Subscription of 
Thirty pounds towards the repairs of the Burying Ground belonging to this Con- 
gregation. ... 

With this £55 in hand, a committee headed by Moses Gomez, true son of 
his father in the interest he showed in the burial ground, went out to raise the 
additional funds required. Whether or not the committee succeeded in collect- 
ing the subscription of Joseph Simson and his son pledged “on condition six 
new Trustees are appointed,” we do not know. But the committee met with a 
generous response from “almost every Member of this Congregation.” Its re- 
port rendered a week later, on the ninth of August, is an interesting, even elo- 
quent document, showing how the slipping of the higher ground not only 
broke down the containing wall, but threatened to uncover the graves of those 
buried in the higher part of the cemetery. At length it was clearly realized that 
erecting a new picket fence would not give effective support, and “a full and 
sufficient stone wall” was contracted for, with foundations dug to the depth 
of two feet, and of the formidable thickness of two and a half feet. 

The report of the committee couched by its chairman Moses Gomez in 
simple and not unmoving terms stated, 


We the Committee appointed by the Trustees of K. K. Shearith Israel, on the 
14th Menachem 5547 [1787] for Securing the burying Ground; to Receive 
Donations and subscriptions from our Brethren, both at home and abroad, to erect 
such buildings, as may be found most effectual & advantageous to the Interest of 
our Holy Congregation, and to carry into full effect, the views of our Trustees, 
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as expressed in a Resolve of the above date, beg leave to Report. That we have by 
deputation personally waited on every individual, of our Society and have only 
Collected a Subscription to the Amount of One Hundred and Sixty pounds, which 
though, small in Comparison to the Sum requisite, for the whole work necessary 
to be done, will answer the present purpose of Supporting the South side of our 
burying Ground; with an additional extent of Ten feet on each corner East and 
West from South to North, which your Committee conceive, will be full as much 
as can be compleated, during the Building Season. 

We also find on Examination, that an additional Board fence, will be necessary 
to enclose the present Burial place to prevent its being made a thorough fare. For 
the Stone Work, we have (likewise, by deputation) entered into Contract, in be- 
half of the Trustees of K. K. Shearith Israel, with a Mason, who is to build a full and 
Sufficient Stone Wall, as described above, being Seventy four feet in length, Thirty 
feet deep, and Two and a half Thick, The foundation to be sunk Two feet below 
the level of Bankers Street. We have not yet had opportunity to obtain an Estimate 
of Carpenters work, therefore cannot ascertain the real Sum adequate to the work, 
so soon as we have accomplished the whole of the Business committed to our 
Charge, we will then lay before you the proper documents for the final settlement 
of accounts; in the mean time we take the liberty to recommend to the Trustees, 
that a publication be made, in the Synagogue that the Subscription, still remains 
open in the possession of your Committee, and will continue so, till the expiration 
of One Year from this date, and that the said Committee be continued in office, for 
the above purposes till that time, and further, if then found to be expedient. 

Your Committee likewise wish to convey their Sentiments to the Congregation, 
in the following manner, which they also request to have published next Sabbath.— 

The Committee appointed by the Trustees of K. K. Shearith Israel to receive 
Subscriptions for the Sole purpose of Securing the Beth Haim, from further dev- 
astation, are happy of having this opportunity to express their Satisfaction, thus 
publicly of the liberality and goodness of Heart, of almost every Member of this 
Congregation, so manifestly shown, on this occasion, their Generosity has enabled 
the Committee, to Contract with Workmen, to effect in part the humane inten- 
tions of the Subscribers, by preventing the Ashes of their Ancestors being dis- 
turbed, which would, inevitably have been the Consequence, to the disgrace of 
Ourselves, and our Posterity. Influenced by those commendable, motives and al- 
though assisted by handsome Donations, it is with reluctance they must observe 
that further exertions will be necessary to accomplish the whole of the Business 
intrusted to their Care. They are obliged to call on those few, who have hitherto 
from various motives declined contributing: to reflect on the necessity of the 
undertaking and they will no doubt, on mature deliberation, coincide in opinion 
with Nineteen twentieths of their Brethren: how much every Individual belong- 
ing to this Congregation are sacredly bound and equally concerned, both in the 
Eyes of God and Man, to give his Mite, be it ever so small, for a purpose so laudable 
in itself, and so necessary for the Religion, Honor and Reputation of every Israelite. 

The Committee fully convinced of the Religious, Magnitude of the undertaking, 
and the absolute necessity, for its being carried into effect, will use their utmost en- 
deavors to procure, assistance from our brethren abroad, and beg every Subscriber 
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to rest assured that what they have given with so much chearfulness & liberality, 
shall be laid out with propriety and the Strictest Oeconomy. 


Flow great was the need for additional contributions became unmistakably 
clear two months later when at a meeting of the board of trustees of the con- 
gregation held on Sunday morning, October 7, 1787, 


Mr. Moses D. Gomez attended & laid before the Board a State of Expenditures 
on the Beth a Haim, & represented to them the Case of Mr. Williamson the Mason, 
who had suffered a Considerable loss by his Contract, & that a farther Sum of £120 
would be wanting for carrying on the Works. 

On Motion, Resolved, That this Board have Confidence in the Committee ap- 
pointed for the Beth A Haim, & are of Opinion, that the Powers heretofore given 
them. are Sufficient to make such Allowance to Mr. Williamson as they may think 

roper. 
: Revived That a further Subscription be opened to raise the Sum of £120. to 
carry on the Works at the Beth a Haim on the following Conditions, That Should 
any Monies be received from our friends abroad. it shall be paid the Subscribers in 
proportion to their Subscriptions, & that Messrs. Moses Gomez, Gershom Seixas and 
Saml Judah be a Committee to wait on the Members of this Congregation with the 
Subscription list. 


There may still have remained a few who when asked to contribute gave the 
traditional churlish reply that they did not see the necessity for a wall around 
the cemetery, as those who are inside can not get out, and those who are out- 
side do not wish to get in. But the community as a whole rallied once more to 
this appeal to save the graves of their ancestors from profanation, even though 
the post-Revolutionary days were days of financial stress. Indeed, so scarce 
was money that at one time during this period the congregation considered 
the necessity of dismissing all its paid officials because of inability to pay their 
salaries. 

The little drama of ever more fatefully impending catastrophe was now 
hastening on to its climax. Two years later, Moses Gomez, who had shown so 
truehearted an interest in saving the cemetery, was laid to rest in it. Of him the 
Daily Gazette wrote 

He was religious, hospitable, humane and generous, and a staunch friend of free- 
dom, as was evinced by his relinquishing a very considerable property and residing 
among the friends of the revolution during the late war. 

Here rests at length, his labours at an end, 

The rich man’s model and the poor man’s friend. 
After a life of presevering toil, 

We trust his reliques to his native soil; 


Convinced his renovated frame will rise ’ 
And his blest spirit claim the promised skies. 
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In that same year, 1789, Madison Street, then called Bancker Street, was 
graded and a new low level was created, leaving the main part of the cemetery 
about twenty steps above the street level. With the removal of this last support 
to the higher ground, cave-ins began to occur with distressing frequency, 
breaking through graves and exhuming interred human remains—a pitiful 
sight for all, but heartrending for those whose parents and loved ones had 
been laid to rest in that soil. It must be remembered that in those days graves 
were shallow, for it was not until 1855 that New York made it obligatory that 
graves must have a depth of six feet. Let the bare record of the emergency 
meetings then held almost daily picture the unhappy story. 

ye 3rd Menachem 5549 26th July 1789 
Mr. Hayman Levy reported the dismal situation of the burying ground 


and asked if the Trustees would go out to Morrow afternoon at 5 o’clock. 
Resolved that Mr. Levy speak to a Carpenter to be there at the same time. 


ye 6th Menachem 5549 29th July 17809. 
The President informed the board that he had applied to Mr. McCombs 
the Mason, to know what he would take to build a wall for, on the east 
side of the Burial Ground, he, Mr. McCombs informed him, his Estimate 
was £140. 

What hope was there of again raising so large a sum through individual sub- 
scriptions from a financially exhausted little community? The congregation 
was compelled to resort to borrowing from the funds of the Hebra Gemiluth 
Hasadim (the society which gave the last rites to the dead), on the security of 
the lease of cemetery ground. The president of the community, Isaac Moses, 
was authorized to try to negotiate this loan. He approached the Gabay and 
Arba Anashim (Board of Four) of the Hebra with this proposal: 

ye 6th Menachem 5549 29 July 1780. 
The President informed the Gabay and Harba Hanashim of the deplorable 
situation of the burying ground, and requested the loan of fifty pounds. 
They would give them the lease of grounds as a Security for the payment 
of it, or if that cannot be admitted to give so much as they think proper. 

The Hebra readily agreed to give the loan without interest, and to give also 
that which was higher in value, personal service in protecting the ashes of the 


dead. 


The President informed the Board that he had attended the Hebra and that they 
had agreed to lend this board Fifty pounds, on the security of the lease for the 
Burying ground, for as many years from the first day of May next as will repay 
the aforesaid sum of Fifty Pounds, Free of any Interest. The Presidt also informed 
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the board that the Hebra had removed the Bones of the Deceased, that were ex- 
posed, agreeable to his request. 

With this fifty pounds in hand, the trustees could the more confidently ne- 
gotiate with the mason. On the ninth of August, 

The President informed the Board, that he had a statement from John McCombs 
Mason, for building a Wall, which he laid before them. 

RESOLVED that Mr. Manuel Myers with the President are hereby authorized to 
agree with a Mason to build a Wall on the East side of the Beth Haim in the 
best manner possible, and on the best terms. 

At this distressful juncture when the resources of the little Jewish commu- 
nity were at the point of exhaustion, letters of appeal were sent to congrega- 
tions in “Charles Town, Jamaica, Surinam & Virginia, to request their Aid 
towards repairing the Beth Haim.” In the city itself Gentile and Jew vied with 
one another to save the burial ground from disaster. The heirs of Hendrick 
Rutgers generously gave to the Jews “a small Spot of Ground .. . for a 
Slope of a Whall” on the southeast boundary of the cemetery where John 
McCombs was valiantly laboring. This strip, pictured on the plan made by 
Casimir P. Goercz, City Surveyor, on August 14, 1789, is described as 
Beginning at the Distance of 30 Feet 6 Inches Northerly from the South Westerly 
Corner of Lot No 336, and running along the Burying Ground, Northerly 77 
Feet 6 Inches, thence along the Northerly Bounds of Lot No 333, 5 Feet easterly; 
thence Southerly 50 Feet to within 2 Feet Easterly from the North Westerly 
Corner of Lot No 335 along the Northerly Bounds of said Lot and from thence to 
the Place of Beginning. 

In the meantime, on June 28, 1789, Solomon Simson (Biography s0) and 
the Rev. Gershom Mendes Seixas (Biography 95) had been authorized to 
draw up a petition to the citizens of New York for a subscription towards 
supporting the burial ground. It was further resolved first that Isaac Moses 
(Biography 103), the president of the Jewish community, and Gershom 
Seixas, and later that Seixas and Solomon Simson should wait on the mayor 
and chief magistrates of the city to endeavor to get the petition on foot for 
building a wall for the ground. In due course a subscription was taken up 
among some of the Christian merchants of the city which resulted in the fol- 
lowing generous sums being received by Isaac Moses for the community: 


John Holseman of the dry goods store 36 Broadway 5°0 
Abraham Van Buskirk of the flour and dry goods store 

6 Oswago Market 10-0 
Isaac Jones, hairdresser, 34 Smith Street 370 
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Joshua Waddington, merchant, 39 Water Street 
James Arden, merchant, 33 Water Street 

Nicholas Low, merchant, 24 Water Street 

George Scriba, merchant, 17 Queen Street 

Abya Hammond, merchant, 45 Wall Street 
William Denny, merchant, 10 Wall Street 

Maule and Bullock, merchants, 7 Hanover Square 
John Delafield, insurance broker, 29 Water Street 
William Edgar, merchant, 7 Wall Street 

Gulium Ludlow 

David Galbraith, merchant, 224 Queen Street 
Charles M’Evers, insurance broker, 194 Water Street 
John Spyer 

Sterlitz 

Stratfield Clarkson, merchant, 181 Queen Street 
Charles Smith 

Isaac Clason for subscription 

Isaac Clason for stone wall 
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In addition to this very substantial and very welcome help from sympathetic 
Christian friends, the accounts record a subscription (or was it a collection? ) 
from Bernard Hart of £38 - 6-3, and a subscription in the hands of Benjamin 
S. Judah per Mr. Seixas of £17 - 3 - 3. For some reason that is not clear, in the 
accounts there is no record of the payment of Martin Hoffman’s pledge of 
£4:0-0, the £4-0-0 pledged by Johan Ogden Hoffman, the attorney at 
law, and the £10-0-0 pledged by Isaac Roosevelt. On August 19, 1789, a 
total of £139: 10-1 was paid for work on the cemetery, including £75 to 
John McComb for building a wall. 

But further cave-ins were to be expected at any time. So, looking ahead, the 
community made such melancholy anticipatory provision as it could to meet 
these emergencies by setting aside a secure portion of the ground for the rein- 
terment of those remains that might become exposed through subsidences of 
the soil. 


On motion made and seconded, and Unanimously agreed to, That the Bones of 
our deceased Brethern, which are under a necessity to be taken up from the Beth 
Haim be deposited in the North East corner of the present enclosure, which place 
is the most honourable and most secure from the Devastations of Time, and that 
an Allotment of ground be made for future burials in the same range and that 
no other Person be Buried in the upper part of the Ground, and the Ground from 
the Entrance at the North side be levelled upon a regular plan to the old Burial place. 
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It was also agreed that Messrs. Myer Myers, Abrm. Isaacs and Solomon Simson, 
point out the proper spot where the Bones are to be deposited. 

On December 6, Mr. Myer Myers (Biography 49) reported that for 
£42-10-0 he had agreed with Cartmen to dig down, i.e., grade the cemetery 
from the entrance on the northeast side, the work to be finished in seven 
months. Five days later Peter Cypher (Sifer) was paid £13 for “ridging” 
ground. In August of the following year, 1790, Abraham Isaacs was paid 
£106 + 5-4 “for reburing the dead,” a large sum eloquent of a work that must 
have taken many days, and at different times in the year Peter Cypher was paid 
£6*5:0, .£26-5-0,and £10 for “ridging” the ground. 

There was originally a somewhat similar marked difference of level between 
the higher and lower parts of Trinity Church’s graveyard on Broadway and 
Rector Street. The low-lying part was almost a gully, at its extreme depth 
thirty feet lower than the present level of the ground. But, as it may be re- 
membered, the older cemetery of 1662, now the northern end of Trinity’s 
churchyard, was deeded to Trinity Church in 1702 on condition that the 
church would care for the city’s dead. The church, accepting this stringent 
condition, met it by burying and reburying over and over again in the same 
area on progressively higher levels as the ground was progressively filled in. 


It is estimated that in this little area of Trinity’s graveyard rest the remains of © 


no less than thirty to forty thousand persons, including officers and soldiers 
of the Revolution who died while held as prisoners by the British. 

The expedient of filling in the lower part of the Chatham Square ground, 
though not through burials at multiple layers, was tried in 1789 in the attempt 
to grade the cemetery by “digging it down.” But still the disaster had not yet 
reached its climax. Even these drastic measures did not suffice. The subsidences 
continued and the earth continued to yield up her dead. The situation became 
so desperate that it was decided to mobilize every available man in the com- 
munity for personal physical service in meeting the heartbreaking emergency. 

At a meeting of the Trustees held the 9 Elul 5550 [19 August, 1790] 

Present all the members. 

The Parnas Presidente informed the Board that the Burial ground was caving 
away and many Coffins exposed he therefore wishes some mode might be adopted 
to remedy the evil. On motion made & seconded Resolved that a meeting of the 


Yahidim, Electors, & every male of Sixteen Years & upwards be proclaimed in 
Synagogue to meet on Sunday next at nine oclock at the Hebra. 


The record of that meeting, held on Sunday, 22 August, tells that 
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The Parnas inform’d the meeting it was necessary Some plan should be fallen on 
to take up those Coffins that had by the falling of the Hill made their appearance 
and in future to take up those that are necessary. On motion made and seconded it 
was agreed that a Committee of three be chosen in the following manner one to be 
chosen from the Trustees, one from the Hebra of Gemelut Hasidim and one from 
the part of the Congregation who are not Yehedim to class the Congregation at 
large from Class No. 1 until the whole Kahal without exception from the age of 
Sixteen to Sixty years of age are comprehended in the different Classes and that 
it be the Duty of the classes when expedient to take up those Bones that may 
appear agreed to—The following Gentn were appointed a Committee for that 
purpose viz.—Messrs. Moses Gomez Jr., Jacob Hart, & Isaac H. Levy. 

It was mov’d & seconded that every member who may be drawn or apportion’d 
in the diffirent Classes shall be warn’d by the Shamas one day prior to his or their 
turn of duty and on he or they not attending or sending substitute or substitutes 
shall be fined Eight Shillings which shall be passed to his or their debit in a Book 
to be kept for that purpose by the Trustees and on not paying the Same after being 
demanded by the Shamas, It is recommended the Board of Trustees use such meas- 
ures as they may judge proper to compell payment,— 

and that it shall be the duty of the foreman of each Class to make a return of every 
Delinquent—agreed to— 


In this way, with the exception of the Cohanim, descendants of Aaron the 

priest, who as of priestly descent were debarred from ritual defilement by con- 
tact with the dead, all the physically competent adult men of the community 
were drafted in rotation to give such service in the cemetery as was necessary 
until the exposed coffins had been given proper and secure burial. Through 
the oppressive autumn days the congregants worked in the cemetery when 
called out, as the old phrase has it, in their classes. No special privileges were 
granted. Naphtali Phillips recalled that: 
Here was to be seen labouring together the Old and the Young, rich and poor, 
the Strong and the feeble, those whose piety Called them on all religious Occasions, 
and many who but seldom had shewn themselves among us aided in the work, few 
only were found to be absent. 

In the democracy of death all threatened graves were of equal sanctity and 
equally entitled to the pious services of all members of the community alike. 
None able to give service could obtain exemption, nor could any obtain special 
consideration. 


Ata meeting of the Trustees on the 18th day 
of Tishri 5551 [27 September, 1790] 
Present— 
Solomon Simson President, Uriah Hendricks, Vice President, Isaac Moses, Manl 
Myers, Benjn S. Judah, & Isaac H. Levy 
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The President represented to the Trustees that application had been made by a 
person to Dig up a Relation whom the applicant conceived to be in danger. The 
President then ask’d the sense of the Trustees on the Subject of granting any ap- 
plicant the same liberty as he supposed application. on the subject would be pretty 
general. Resolved that no person be granted that liberty. 

Mr. B.S. Judah seconded by Mr. Man! Myers moved that when the Classes were 
called out the Superintending Trustees should be at liberty to hire two labourers out 
of the Beth Haim money to assist the Classes—agreed to. 

Mr. Judah moved that Mr. Lazarus be called in to give Mr. Benjn Myers answer 
respecting his non attendance at Beth Haim when warn’d in the class he belong to— 
Mr. Lazarus inform’d the Trustees Mr. Myers attended in the Yard, ordered Mr. 
Myers be invited in—He informed the Trustees he was unwell at the time of his 
turn of duty & he did not chuse to pay any fine as Mr. Moses had stop’d the 
Sochets Kalling with him. Mr. Myers then withdrew. 

Resolv’d that if Benja Myers turns out an extra Day to compensate his fine be 
remitted. 

This emergency voluntary labor on the part of the members of the com- 

munity did not obviate the necessity for grading the ground. But the cost of 
carrying this out would have been almost more than could be borne by the 
overburdened little community that was driven to financial desperation by the 
cumulative appeals for saving its “House of Life” from devastation. Therefore 
at that same meeting, on September 26, 1790, an expedient was suggested which 
the sense of fitness of the period found unexceptionable. 
Mr. Manl Myers moved & seconded by I. H. Levy that application be made to the 
Legislature to grant us a Lottery of five hundred Pounds for the purpose of repair- 
ing the Beth Haim and digging down its Hill. Mr. Judah moved the Question lay 
over to a future time for Consideration. 

The holding of lotteries for religious purposes was not out of accord with 

the conscience of the times. In 1808 a broadside was issued announcing 
By Authority. Scheme of a Lottery for the Benefit of the Hebrew Congregation 
of the City of Philadelphia. 
The scheme involved selling 4,000 tickets at twenty-five dollars each. Their 
sale would bring in $100,000, offset by nine hundred and eighty-nine prizes 
with a total value of $97,500. Where then would be the profit after allowing 
for expenses? The profit came from “a deduction of only seven and a half per 
cent. from the fortunate holders of tickets.” 

However, the financial problem of the graveyard was not destined to be 
solved by the drawing of numbers. For, at a meeting of the whole congrega- 
tion held a month later, on October 26, 
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Mr. Myers informed the meeting that as it was impossible to obtain a Lottery for 
the use of the Beth Haim—He wished to know whether they would chuse to have 
a Subscription set on foot for the purpose of either Digging away the Hill of the 
Beth Haim or building a wall to support the Same. 

The Chairman having put the Question wether or no the Beth Haim should be 
leveled & put in fence by subscription the Yeas & Nays being called for were as 
follows— 

Yeas Nays 

Mr. Myer Myers 

Raphael Jacobs 

Isaac Abrams 

Benjamin Seixas None 

Jacob Hart 

Isaac H. Levy 

Benjan Gomez 


Joseph Nathan 
On October 5, 


The Committee appointed last meeting reported that Mr. Isaac Classon + had wrote 
to Mr. Simson stating that “if agreeable to the Trustees he would dig down Ten 
feet of the Hill of the Beth Haim and in case all the hill was dug down he would 
contribute Ten pounds towards the same.” Mr. Myers mov’d that the Trustees 
should meet Mr. Classon to morrow afternoon at three o’clock at the Burying 
Ground, to see how many feet Mr. Classon has dug from the line of the Beth Haim 
and to plum a strait line as the ground is now caved—which motion was carried 


in the affirmative. 

Mr. Classon did the work of cutting down and carrying away the earth, in- 
cluding work on the adjoining Roosevelt lot, and building yet another “good 
and sufficient fence.” But all to no avail. The task was one not for Classon but 
for Sisyphus. No sooner had Classon begun to cope with the situation than a 
new earth slide took place. Scarce four months later, on January 20, 1791, the 
following despairing notice was issued: 


The Burying Ground is tumbling down, bones have again made their appearance. 
The Spring will approach when many more will fall. The Congregation are there- 
fore desired to meet tomorrow at Ten oclock to determine wether they will sup- 
port the Old Ground by a Wall or Digg away the Hill. 


And again, with the monotony of the tolling of a funeral bell, at a meeting 
of the board of trustees held a few months later [March 7, 1791] 


1 Not to be identified with the Isaac Clason who at this time ran a flour and grocery store at 
14 Albany Pier, and who, in 1814, loaned to the government the enormous sum of $500,000. 
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The President inform’d the board he called them together on the subject of a letter 
rec’d from Mr. Benjamin S. Judah who mentiones in said letter he was out lately at 
the Beth Haim & that he observed on the side where Classon has been digging has 
lately caved away & that he had picked up several bones that had fallen from the 
Hill of the Beth Haim and that several Graves are in eminent danger of falling. 
Ordered that the Parnas request the Shamas to desire as many persons as he thinks 
proper to rebury those bones that have already fallen & such as may be in immediate 
danger of falling. 


What could be the outcome of this recurring and apparently incurable con- 
dition? The little Jewish community of the city was at the end of its resources 
and of its counsel. In this situation, it did as it had done in earlier years of that 
century when baffled by a religious problem. F orgetting any post-Revolution- 
ary hard feeling which may have lingered on, it turned for guidance to its sis- 
ter Sephardic community in London where there were rabbis far more learned 
in Jewish law than could be found in New York. It was to London that the 
community had more than once turned to obtain its religious leaders, and it 
was now to London that it turned for an authoritative ruling as to what could, 
should, and must be done in this piteous situation. At the meeting held on 
October 26, 1790, when it had been reported that a lottery was unobtainable, 
and when it was decided that the ground should be dug away and leveled, 

Some members being in doubt wether our Religion would permit the Removal 
of the dead—Mr. Myers requested that Hazan G. Seixas be sent for to explain the 
Deen [religious law] on this Subject—who attended according to desire & read 
the passages in the Yore Denga Chapt 363—relative to the moving of the Bodies & 
Bones of our deceas’d Brethren now laying in the Beth A Haim. 

Mr. Benjamin Seixas movd & seconded by Isaac M. Gomez for a reconsideration 
of the Subject. 

The Chairman then put the Question wether or no the Hill of the Beth Haim 
shall be level’d—or to write on the Subject to Hahamim in foreign parts & wait 
their answer. Mr. Benjn Seixas mov’d & Seconded by Mr. Simon Nathan that a 
letter be wrote to the Haham of Kahal Kados of London by Hazan G. Seixas re- 
questing his opinion wether we can consistent with our Religion remove the Corpse 
that are buried describing the Situation of our Beth a Haim. 

Agreed to unanimously. 

The reply from the Beth Din [religious court of law] in London, dated 
April 6, 1791, signed by Rabbis Aaron Saa, David Henriques Juliao, and Has- 
day Almosnino, is extant. It reads 


Your question is that the cemetery of your city being situated on a Hill, and the 
proprietors of the circum-adjacent ground continuing to improve their Lots, by 
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levelling them as much as possible with the Street, you are apprehensive that your 
neighbours may compel you to reduce the height of said Hill even with the public 
Street thro which the corpse and bones in said cemetery would in a most disrespect- 
ful manner be scattered, and exposed, if to obviate such an accident you are per- 
mitted to remove the corpse and bones in said cemetery and reduce it to a levell 
and reinter them in a more secure place (as you have in some degree done with 
such corpse as appeared in sight at the time that you levelled that part of the 
cemetery which had not as yet been in use) .. . 


Then follows an argument of the question, buttressed by citations of prece- 
dent and appeals to Jewish legal prescription. The conclusion arrived at is 


If therefore for the aforesaid and other reasons we are permitted to remove the 
corpse, Shall it not be done under the apprehension of the inconvenience you 
seem to dread? If we are to remove them for to place them near relations, is not 
the case you relate the very safety of the corpse being at stake a much greater 
[reason] for so doing? We not only are unanimous in our opinion of declaring the 
licitation but we strongly recommend the removal as early as possible saying that 
zeal must anticipate the command... . 


The opinion closes with the succinct summing up: 
We not only permitt the removal of the corpse but we also strong recommend it. 


When this opinion was received in New York, the final grim solution to the 
painful problem had been found. No time was lost in removing such graves as 
were immediately threatened, and leveling the ground. Let the succinct rec- 
ords round out the story. On July 3, 1791, it was 


Resolv’d that a Committee of three persons be appointed by this board to examine 
& report on Sunday next the best mode of leveling the Ground of the new Beth a 
Haim & that the following persons be that committe Viz. Messrs. Manuel Myers, 
Gershom Seixas, & Jacob Hart. 


Emergency needs were cared for at that time. In the following year, the 
work was completed. On June 24, 1792, 


Mr. Isaac Moses Proposed, That he would advance the Sum of Fifty three pounds 
2/ In addition to what he has already paid, being the Sum he had got Subscribed 
towards levelling the Hill of the Beth A Haim, & Collect the same at his leisure, 
This sum with Twenty two Pounds that can be collected from others, Making 
Seventy five Pounds, the Trustees think Sufficient to begin with, Therefore Re- 
solved. That the Congregation be Called together on Sunday Morning next at 10 
o’clock, In Order to Consult & determine on the Mode to be adopted for raising & 
reburying the Bones of our deceas’d Brethren. 


A week later, on July 1, 
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The President Informed the Gentlemen of Mr. I. Moses’s Proposition, When Mr. 
Abraham Isaacs, made a Proposal that he would Engage to remove all the Bones in 
the Beth a Haim, & bury them in the new Part levelled for that purpose, provided 
the Trustees would agree to give him One Hundred Pounds & find Boards & Nails to 
make the Boxes. Resolved, that the President agree with Mr. Isaacs on the best terms 
he can. 


Mr. Isaacs worked for five weeks. At the end of that time, on August 5, 


Mr. Abraham Isaacs attended & Informed the Board that he had compleated the 
removing the Bones of our deceased Brethren from the Hill of the Beth a Haim to 
the Place levelled for that purpose. 

Resolved. That this Board will attend this afternoon at 4 o'clock at the Beth a 
Haim to Examine the same. 


The following Sunday morning, August 12, 


The Trustees met at the Beth a Haim on Sunday last in the afternoon agreable 
to their Resolution, & agreed with Mr. Isaacs that he Should have the Tomb Stones 
laid on the graves as regular as Possibly he could. Mr. Isaacs, Attended, & Informed 
the Board he had Compleated the Same, & produced his Account amounting to One 
Hundred & Six Pounds, five Shillings and four Pence. 

Resolved. That the President draw on Mr. Isaac Moses for the said Sum, & that 
the different Gentlemen who have handed the Subscription around Collect what 
they have got Subscribed. 

It was this work done by Mr. Abraham Isaacs which rescued from destruc- 
tion all the oldest existing graves and stones of the cemetery. The remaining 
graves—that of Benjamin Bueno de Mesguita (Biography 1) who died in 1683, 
and of the others dating from the end of the seventeenth and the early decades 
of the eighteenth century—were originally situated beyond the present eastern 
limits of the Chatham Square ground nearer to Madison Street in and imme- 
diately adjoining the 1682 ground. It was this southeastern part of the cemetery 
toward Madison Street, the original Mesquita ground, which was destroyed 
by the sliding of the earth. Today as one stands at the southeastern wall of the 
residual graveyard and looks down into the neighboring property deep below, 
it is easy to understand how with this sharp difference of level the steep face 
of the soil fell a victim to the tug of gravity. The graves that were rescued 
from it in 1792 were moved back to the northwestern part of the ground, i.e., 
away from the low-lying Madison Street section to the higher Park Row sec- 
tion of the ground above the steep declivity. There some of them still lie, in 
the New Bowery end of the little graveyard in a somewhat jumbled order, as 
best Abraham Isaacs could lay them. Others of them which in 1792 were set 
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where the New Bowery has been cut through, now, after a second transfer, 
are reposing in the Twenty-first Street ground. 

On August 26th of that year, 1792, 

Mr. Bd Hart made a return that he had collected the Sum of £30-6-3 from difft 
Persons for levelling the Hill of the Beth A Haim. Ordered, that he pay the Same 
to Mr. I. Moses. 

Now that the radical measure of removing the threatened graves and level- 
ing the ground had been taken, the costly strong wall on which such hopes 
had been set became superfluous. In derisive anti-climax it was 
Resolved. That Mr. I. Moses Sell the Stone Wall of the Beth A Haim at Public 
Auction to the highest Bidder. 

There are more readily marketable articles than a stone wall, especially a 
solidly built one, and some two and a half weeks later, on September 9, 

Mr. Isaac Moses Informed the Board. That he had put up the Stone Wall back of 
the Beth a Haim at Public Auction but not being able to Obtain a bid nigh the 
Value he had declined Selling it. 

However, in days when labor was cheap, the bricks or stone of a well-built 
wall had substantial value notwithstanding the difficulties and limitations of 
transportation by horse truck. A mere twelve feet of it realized the sum of 
£17°0°0. 

Resolved, that Mr. Isaac Moses be Authorized to Sell the remainder of the Stone 


Wall of the Beth A Haim Standing on the Ground Leas’d from the Cartman, being 
12 foot in length for £17- 10. [November ro, 1793] 


The rest of the wall had been sold for £60: 0-0, as noted on 
Sept 25, 1793 by Cash received from Isaac Moses for the Wall of Burial Ground 
£60°0°'0. 

This item closes the long and troubled history of the tottering cemetery 
wall. It had proved to be as unreliable as Isaiah’s bulging “high wall whose 
breaking cometh suddenly at an instant.” It was now disposed of. The ground 
was leveled, and although ten years later, on November 6, 1803, it was “re- 
solved that the President be impowered to cause to be filled up the Hole caved 
in the Beth Haim in such manner as may be needful,” the challenge had been 
met. The new graves were deep and for the time being secure, fulfilling the 
spirit of the prayer of the dying rabbi, “Deep be the grave that receives me.” 
Once more the dead resumed their lowly sleep in the untroubled peace of the 
welcoming earth. 











CHAPTER SEVEN A 


THE RIGHT TO BURIAL 





I will give thee the price of the field; take it of me and I will bury my dead there. 
GENESIS 23:13 


| rabseAiaiee pride and family prejudice tinge the history of the old-time Jew- 
ish community in New York City with some of its most piquant hues. Old 
family or new, Sephardic or Ashkenazic, rich or poor, learned or simple—these 
elements provided the material for many a comédie de moeurs. But not so in 
the field of the dead. Once the wall of the cemetery was passed, all social dis- 
tinctions were obliterated. The records of the community bear witness to a ii] 
conscious and uniform policy of maintaining death’s sheer and undeviating 
equality within the city of the dead. 

In this traditional Jewish cemetery, all were buried alike in the same simple a 
shrouds within an identical simple pine box. But, vanity of vanities, the trivial- i 
ities of social preference try to insinuate themselves into the very cemetery i| 
which no one wishes to enter. What was considered to be a superior position if 
in the ground could not be reserved by the wealthy and influential. Nor was il 
a special row set apart for the learned, as is often done in Jewish graveyards. 
As Atropos cut the thread of life of one after another, so were they laid to 
sleep in the sod, “each in his narrow cell for ever laid,” one next to the other, i 
poor and rich side by side, accounted equal in the stark poverty of the grave. Hy 
For though the babe comes into the world with its tiny fist clenched to grasp Ny 
the gifts of life, in death the hand is outstretched, gaunt, and empty. ih 

Jewish legend tells that King David died on the Sabbath day. Because of the iM 
obligation of Sabbath rest, his body had to lie untended until nightfall, though i 
the dogs of the palace were given their accustomed food. It was this contrast 
which prompted his sententious son to declare that “a living dog is better than 
a dead lion.” There was no lion of the community more highly esteemed in his 
life than was the hazan and religious leader of the community, Gershom 
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Mendes Seixas (Biography 95). Yet in the graveyard he lies in no place of spe- 
cial honor, even though Jewish custom would have permitted this. His place 
of sepulture is between two of the humble members of the community, Esther 
(Biography 94), wife of the shohet Mark Solomons, who immediately prede- 
ceased him, and the obscure Moses Abrahams (Biography 96), who followed 
him into the graveyard. 

Even the wealthy and influential Daniel Gomez, sole trustee of the burial 
ground, was given no special indulgence. On December 19, 1794, at a meeting 
of the board of trustees, at which three members of the Gomez family were 
present to support the proposal, it was moved, as we have previously noted, 
that 
Mr. Daniel Gomez have liberty to appoint a vacant spot at the Beth Haim for the 
burial of himself and son Mr. Moses D. Gomez his wife [Esther, Biography 123] 
and two sons [Daniel (Biography 173) and Isaac] whenever the Almighty is pleased 
to take them to Himself, wch spot is not to be Walled or Fenced in, but to be left 
as a vacant spot. 

If granted, this permission would have established a precedent breaking the 
inflexible equality of rights in the cemetery. It was a situation requiring tactful 
action, more especially as churchyards in the city had long ago established fam- 
ily plots and vaults and made this practice a familiar local custom. In the end, 
apparently, a diplomatic way was found of not complying with the request 
without offending the influential old gentleman and his family. In the sequel, 
Daniel Gomez died and was buried in Philadelphia during the Revolution. He 
was not granted the fulfillment of the ancient prayer of Barzillai the Gileadite, 
“Let thy servant, I pray thee, turn back, that I may die in my own city, by the 
grave of my father and my mother.” 

Young children were buried in a special children’s row along the southern 
edge of the ground. For the rest, though the Bible contains numerous refer- 
ences to family sepulchres, in old-time New York the utmost exception that 
seems to have been allowed in the regular chronological and local sequence 
of the graves is indicated in such a humane minute as 


Deborah Gomez wife of Isaac Gomez applied for a grave to be reserved for her 
next to her husband—which was granted. (Heshvan 1770) 


For does not the Talmud declare that it is pleasing to the dead to lie next to 
their kin? 
A touching story illustrates the firm tradition that none should be granted 
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special privileges when pallida mors aequo pulsat pede pauperum tabernas 
regummque turres |pale death with even step beats on the door of the huts of 
the poor and the palaces of kings]. In July, 1801, there died Israel Ariel Moses 
(Biography 53), a youth of seventeen years. A month later, his father Isaac 
Moses (Biography 103) a freeman of the City of New York, a prominent 
mason, an associate of Robert Morris, a man who had advanced money to the 
Revolutionary cause, one who had been president of the congregation and 
who was in every way a leader in the Jewish community and a man of promi- 
nence in the general life of the city, applied in writing to the congregation for 
permission to purchase part of the cemetery for the exclusive use of his family. 
As we would say today, he wished to buy a family plot. Let the original rec- 
ords relate the sequel. 
23rd August 1801 
A letter from Mr. Isaac Moses to this Board was received making application for 


a piece of Ground in the Beth Haim for the exclusive use of his F amily which letter 
is in the words following, to wit: 

It is Inherent with our nature (if practicable) to have our Families together when 
ever it pleased the Allmighty God to take us from this Transitory Life 

My wish is to purchase a Piece of Ground in our Burial place provided it is im- 
mediately attended to. The Situation I will point out to the President or any Com- 
mittee you may appoint 

Your prompt Answer will oblige 


Once more the board of trustees found itself in a delicate and embarrassing 
situation. It appointed a committee consisting of Naphtali Judah and M. 


Myers (Biography 49) to consider this request. This committee reported on 
September 7 as follows: 


That your Committee have taken the request into their most serious Consideration 

and are of opinion that it will be inexpedient to grant the same for the following 

Reasons: 

ist—The application being novel in its nature as far as it respects this Congregation. 

2nd—Because we Consider that no distinction ought of Right to be made by us in 
respect to Burying the Dead except where persons were at variance or did not 
adhere to our profession. 

3rd—If we admit the principle others are equally entitled to the same privileges, 
and thereby our Beth Haim would be divided among a few families to the 
exclusion of others who already have some Relations interred there. 

4th—Because granting the Request would militate against several Laws of the 
Board of Trustees now in force. 


On the basis of this report, the following reply was sent to Isaac Moses by 
Isaac Abrahams, the president of the board of trustees: 
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Your letter of the 29th July was duly received, and met that attention that the 
Magnitude of its contents Demanded. 

A Committee of the Board was appointed to examine into the propriety or im- 
propriety of Granting your request the result you will observe by reading the Copy 
of the Report herewith annexed which was Confirmed by the Board. 

We regret not having it in our power to grant a priviledge of this nature to so 
large at Contributor while at the same time we are actuated by a Sincere desire to 
use the powers vested in a uniform and impartial manner. 

We shall at all times be happy to accommodate you as far as our duty extends 
without using a Stretch of power contrary to the wishes and Interest of our Con- 
stituents. 

Accept our best wishes for your long life and happiness . . . 


Twenty years later, a similar desire to establish exceptions in the chronolog- 
ical sequence of burials was expressed to the trustees of the community in a 
letter considered at their meeting held on November 15, 1829. 


The Undersigned respectfully petition that you will accord to the Congregators 
the privilege (in case that the Calamaties of death should visit them or their families) 
of purchasing from one to five graves adjoining 

The amount of each not to exceed Twenty five Dollars, that it may enable all to 
avail themselves of it who wishes—the poor as well as the sick. 

The object for it is not distinction but a mere matter of feeling and Altogether 


Voluntary to be adopted or not by those who may be affected. Nov. 13, 1829. 
Signed by 
SOLOMON LEVY JACOB B. SEIXAS |by By ig 
DAVID HENRIQUES DAN SEIXAS 
JOSEPH HENRIQUES JOSHUA MOSES 
S. I. JOSEPH DR. DANL L. M. PEIXOTTO by I. M. 
AARON LEVY DAVID MOSES 


Action on this request was postponed so “that the opinion of the Congrega- 
tion may be more fully had thereon in relation thereto.” The opinion of the 
congregation was expressed vigorously and unambiguously in a communica- 
tion to the trustees three days later signed by thirty-five of the members of the 
community. 


We have heard with much concern, that an application has been made to your 
Board to dispose of part of our Beth Haim; that is, by giving a privilege on applica- 
tion to reserve unoccupied a space of ground sufficient from One to Five Graves, 
the applicant to pay a specific Sum for each Grave, and to remain for the exclusive 
use of such persons as the purchasers may choose to inter—The many objections 
to such a plan are so obvious, that it is a matter of surprise that the Trustees would 
give it a serious consideration, and it appears to be quite unnecessary for the 
undersigned to recapitulate them, as no doubt the Trustees will view the said 
proposition in all its bearings. Yet the Undersigned cannot refrain from protesting 
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against any appropriation of any part of the Ground in future either with or with- 
out payment. But that each person should be Buried in the Row, as it shall please 
God in his own good time to call us to himself—for whatever destinction exists in 
Life, there is none in Death; and to give to the opulent a preference over the pious 
and religious poor might tend to cause to them feelings which in no manner could 
be compensated, and which we shall on all occasions avoid— 

We pray the Board to take this into their serious Consideration, and direct that 
each person shall be interred regularly in the Row, without any Space being left 
but next to the last Grave. 

In the face of this definite and unexceptionable expression of the traditional 
sentiment of the congregation, it is not surprising to find that on March 21, 
1830, at the meeting of rhe Board of Trustees 
It was resolved that it is inexpedient to grant the reservation of ground for any 
grave or graves. 

The authority to determine where anyone should be buried was vested in 
and jealously guarded by the trustees of the congregation, as the following 
typical resolution shows: 

Mr. H. Levy moved, Seconded Unanimously, That the Key of the Beth A Haim be 


always lodged with the Acting Parnas, & that Places for Interment be Allotted by 
the Parnas, the Chairman of the Trustees, & any one of the other Trustees. (12 


June, 1785) 

Twenty years later, on June 12, 1805, a far more peremptory resolution was 

adopted: 
The Acting Parnass shall possess the power, and it shall be his Duty by and with the 
advice and consent of the Majority of the Board of Trustees in all cases where they 
can be convened to designate the ground in the Beth Haim and Beth Haim Shenee, 
for interring any deceased member of this Congregation or of any stranger profess- 
ing Judaism in such manner as may be hereafter prescribed, and that when the said 
Board of Trustees cannot be conveniently assembled then and in such case such 
power may be exercised by said Parnass solely and exclusively. 

These rights of permitting burial in the community’s cemetery and of desig- 
nating the place of the grave were the more jealously reserved because they 
were among the strongest influences making for the cohesion of the commu- 
nity. Those few Jews who neglected the synagogue most scrupulously, and 
who satisfied their stomachs and souls without kosher meat and without un- 
leavened bread on Passover (the supply of both of which was centralized solely 
in the hands of the organized community), nevertheless were wholly depend- 
ent on the offices and facilities of the community when death visited their 
households. Au pis aller, dissident Jews could live as Jews without the organ- 
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ized community, but they could not be given a funeral and be buried as Jews 
without its cooperation. Consequently the control of the right of Jewish burial 
by the board of elders of the congregation potently helped formally to weld 
the community into a comprehensive whole in which were enrolled prac- 
tically all Jews of the city. 

In the light of this, we can the better understand the temper of the sternly 
disciplinary policy enunciated in the following resolution of April 10, 1752: 


In order to discountenance all manner of discord & Division amongst the Members 
of this K.K. the Elders aforesd have unanimously agreed that on the demise of any 
person, that in his life time absented himself from the Sinagogue, or was no ways 
a benefactor to the Congregation, His Corps or the Corps of his wife or Children 
under thirteen years of age shall not be laid & Burried within the walls of our 
Burrying Ground without leave and Licence first had and obtain’d from the Elders 
for the time being, for wch purpose (whenever such case happens) the first Parnas, 
in his absence the second Parnas, and in their absence the first Elder of this K K 
shall Imediatly summons such of the Elders as are in town who shall meet to- 
gether & resolve by Maj ority of Voices, whether such Corps shall be Burried within 
or without the walls and upon what terms & conditions. .. . 


Nearly half a century later, on January 31, 1796, a similar but less drastic 
policy was formulated. 


Resolved that every Jewish resident, of the age of twenty one years & upwards, who 
may receive benefit from this Congregation, and who does not Contribute, twen 
shillings per Annum, towards its support, (if in a situation to do so) shall be 
Obliged to pay, to the Collector of this Congregation, the aforesaid Sum, of 
Twenty Shillings, Annually to Commence from the first of Nisan next—in failure 
thereof, such defaulter or any of his, or her, family dying, Shall not be permitted 
to be buried, in our Burial Ground, Until there shalf be first paid, the Trustees, 
whatever sum they may think proper to fix—A greed to Unanimously.— 


The maintenance of this control was felt to be so important, that five years 
later, on May 24, 1801, the identical resolution was reenacted, together with 
the addition 


that the foregoing Resolution be published four Sabbaths successively to Com- 
mence next Sabbath. 


It will be observed that this policy was not exercised undiscriminatingly. It 
exempted those who were not in a financial position to contribute toward the 
support of the community. The gates of the cemetery and of the grave were 
swung open without charge to those unfortunates who, unable to afford to 
live, otherwise could not afford to die. The exacting policy was designed to 
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deal with those who, while receiving the benefits of the organized community, 
evaded their responsibility for the upkeep of the synagogue, its officials, the 
cemetery, and other communal facilities. 

A characteristic report illustrates the considerate way in which this poten- 
tially harsh autocratic power could be exercised. 


[September 23, 1790] 
At a meeting held the rsth Tisri 5551—Prest all the members. 


The Parnas inform’d the adjunta that Mr. Joshua Levy had made application to 
have Miss Tores buried in the Beth Haim in the customary form he not 
being a Yahid is not entitled to the said Honors without application. 

After debate it was mov’d that Joshua Levy pay five Pounds for breaking of 
the Ground which was negativd. The Question was put for Two Pounds which was 
also negativ’d. 

It was then agreed as it was Sucoth we ought not to expect any particular price 
as there is no law prepared as yet for that purpose. 

In consequence of which Mr. Levy have permission to bury Miss Tores 
as usual and that the Hazan & Shamas may attend if they think proper & that Mr. 
Levy be inform’d of the Same. 

It was agreed at the next meeting of the Trustees they will make Such law for 
breaking the ground or Cemetery as they may judge Expedient. 


As for the poor, they were unhesitatingly and generously cared for in their 
death as in their life. The financial records of the community contain numer- 
ous entries such as the following: 


5513 (1752-3) 


To Doctr Ascough for Attending Asher Loirdaryo 
To Linen for his Buriell PRESS Uh 
To Coffin for Ditto CRE 
5514 (1753-4) 

To Cash pd for Burring Jab Moses’s daughr 63/- 
S§UT (1756-7) 

To Cash for Liquor & Horse to Burl of H. Hays O- 6-0 


5524 (1763-4) . 
To Cash for lodging, boarding, Doctering and Burying, 
Solomon Solomons 1 23°83 210 


5530 (1769-70) 
Paid Funerall charge for Rachel Companell and Necessarys 

to her Bs Oi 8 
To Doctor Anderson for attending Rachel Companell FOr O 


1Jn the list of burials, he is described as “a stranger.” He died August 18, 1764. 
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9o 
5534 (1773-4) 
To paid Charges for Gadalye’s Burying * 2°16° oO 
5545 (1784-5) 
Linnen for Old Mr. Nathan Sar ooaG 


Carriage to carry do. 2*16* oO 

In olden days the burial ground could hardly have brought directly into 
the community’s coffers enough income to pay even for the ever recurring 
necessity of whitewashing and repairing the fence around the ground. For as 
members of the synagogue Jews of the city were entitled to burial in the com- 
munity’s cemetery. Payment for the right of burial was required only from 
those residents of the city or from Jews from elsewhere who in their lives had 
not given their adhesion to the New York synagogue. Even this was an almost 
negligible source of income, if we may judge from several examples known to 
us, or from the scale of charges fixed by the Dutch Church of the city in 1730: 


For a burial in the churchyard, with or without the bier and pall: 


for a person over twenty years of age 0: 10°'0O 
And for the new cloth pall an additional 6:0 
And for the velvet pall, an additional I2°O 
For a person over ten years of age in the churchyard 8-0 
For a person under ten years of age in the churchyard Be) 
For a person under two years of age in the churchyard 2°O 

At Jewish funerals, the following item of expense did not come into account: 

Bell ringing, when the ringing is four times with pauses between 4:0 
When the ringing is continuous I2°O 


In later years when the Jewish community overflowed the bounds of the 
one congregation and began to nucleate itself in additional synagogues, the 
trustees of Congregation Shearith Israel, while jealously reserving their right 
to determine who should be buried within their cemetery, nevertheless 
showed characteristic generosity towards strangers and newcomers. The fol- 
lowing correspondence with Congregation Anshe Chesed (later incorporated 
with Temple Beth El) dating from January, 1829, referring to the later ceme- 
tery on Eleventh Street, is typical of this attitude of legal correctness and prac- 
tical benevolence. 

To the Parnass & Trustees of the Congregation Shearith Israel 


Gentlemen 
Being instituted a Congregation according to the Customs of the German Jews 


called minhag Ashkenaz under the name and title of Ansche Chesed and being 
2 Gedaliah Solomons, died December 1, 1773. 
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regularly incorporated, according to law; At a Meeting of the Members of said 
Congregation on Erev Rosh Chodesh Shebat 5589 convened for the purpose of 
considering the propriety of purchasing a lot of land as a Bet Haim It was resolved, 
previous to making any purchase of land, The Trustees of this Congregation do 
enquire of the Trustees of the Congregation Shearith Israel whether they, in case of 
the occurance of a death in our Congregation, God keep us, do consider us entitled 
to an achuzath kever [right of burial] in their Burying ground, and whether they 
will allow us to use of karka [land] for that purpose— 

W. N. POLACK 

J. JOSEPHSON 

MOSES CONTENT 

On Motion resolved that the President be requested to return an answer to the 

above in the following words— 


To Messrs N. W. Polack 
J. Josephson 
Moses Content Trustees of the Congregation Anshei Chesed 


Gentlemen 

I have received your Communication requesting to know, whether in case of the 
occurrence of a death in your Congregation the Trustees of the Congregation 
Shearith Israel consider you entitled to an interest in their burying Ground, and 
will allow you the use of it for that purpose—I have laid this Communication before 
our Board of Trustees, and am requested to give their reply. The Trustees of the 
Congregation Shearith Israel hold their property like all other Corporate Bodies, 
as belonging exclusively to their Corporation, and of course they cannot admit any 
interest or right your Congregation or the Members of it to the burying Grounds 
or other property, as to a right of burial therein. The Congregation Shearith Israel 
however feel every friendly disposition towards the Members of your Society, 
and should (from which may God keep us) an occurrence of death take place in 
your Congregation, before you shall have procured a Burial place, the privilege of 


‘ Sepulture will be granted in the Burying Ground of our Congregation, at least until 


we shall give you a reasonable Notice to the Contrary. 
MOSES L. MOSES Parnass 


K. K. Shearith Israel. 

In the sequel, the congregation gave burial during the year 1829 to three of 
the Congregation Anshe Chesed. These were presumably all the members of 
that congregation who died before it acquired its own burial ground. 

In order to guard against artistic eccentricity and monumental forms in con- 
flict with traditional Jewish usage, the right to set up a tombstone in the ceme- 
tery was also within the granting only of the trustees of the community. This 
is specifically stated in a resolution of September 4, 1786. 


Resolved, That no Person, presume to Break Ground, or put up any Tomb Stone 
in the Beth A Haim, without Liberty first Obtained from the Trustees, & that the 
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Parnas for the time being, be furnish’d with a Copy of this Resolution, in addition 
to Ours of 4th Tamuz 5545, which provides for, in what Manner Graves are to 
be Allotted when Wanting. 

Control over the cemetery went still further. It could be used as a discipli- 
nary force for stimulating enrolled members of the community to the regular 
payment of their dues. The financial support available for the congregation 
from the limited number of Jewish families in the city was meager at best. At 
no time in the two centuries of history with which we are concerned, from 
1655 to 1855, was the community free from financial stress. Its support of a 
hazan, teacher, shohet and shammas, the poor of the community, the syna- 
gogue, school, and cemetery, with such never ceasing capital outlays as those 
for upkeep of buildings and cemetery walls, called for a reasonably prompt 
payment of dues and offerings on the part of the communicants. But the prob- 
lem of delinquent contributors was always with the harassed trustees, so that 
on August 25, 1800, such a resolution as the following was adopted: 
Wherefore resolved that all such delinquents shall be deprived of every privilege 
belonging to members of this Congregation, & in case of the death of such de- 
linquent, or any of his Family, he or they, shall not be intered in the Burial Ground 
belonging to this Congregation, untill a Settlement be previously made, to the 
Satisfaction of the Trustees. 

This resolution was a reaffirmation of the traditional policy of the commu- 
nity. This practice when applied with discrimination worked well. Only once 
is there any record of its having had lamentable consequences. At the end of 
the eighteenth century there was in the community a certain Henry Phillips, 
known also from other incidents as a hotheaded, passionate man. On June 7, 
1795, 


The President Informed the Board that Mr. Henry Phillips had called upon him at 
ten o’clock this morning and informed him that his child was dead; and he being 
indebted to the Kahal £4-17 agreed that he have liberty to bury it in the Beth 
Haim on paying the same or giving his note. 


But Henry Phillips, perhaps distracted with grief, failed either to pay his 
debt or give his note for the amount or ask for any other indulgence. Three 
hours later he personally took the little body to the cemetery and with his own 
hands he dug a grave by the fence and buried his child. 

Here was a situation, which, poignantly distressing as it was, needed firm 
action if the decisive and exclusive right of the trustees to control the cemetery 
was to be maintained. In order to establish this right beyond all question, a legal 
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action of trespass was commenced against Mr. Phillips. This threat had the 
desired effect, and at a meeting held on June 21, Mr. Manuel Myers (Biog- 
raphy 49) who had been designated attorney of the community to prosecute 
the suit, 

reported that he had suspended the Suit against Henry Phillips, until Monday 
Evening next, in consequence of an Offer of Mr. Phillips to him to pay his Sedaka 


Bill, upon which it was resolved that if Mr. Phillips would come forward and pa 


his Bill and acknowledge his having transgressed the Suit against him shall be 
droped. 


Mr. Phillips made his appearance and paid £3 -0-oin part of his Bill of £1- 12/6 
including the 3 quarter 5555 and acknowledged that he had been wrong in acting as 
he had done, from a want of knowledge of the consequences of what he was about; 
and paid 3/6 the costs of suit on the action which had been commenced against him; 
which is droped of course. 

During the century and three quarters in which the cemeteries of Congrega- 
tion Shearith Israel were the only Jewish burial places in the city, no ac- 
knowledged Jew was ever refused Jewish burial. From ancient days Jewish 
sentiment has regarded the giving of burial as a paramount duty. A meth 
mitzvah, an obligation connected with giving burial to the dead, supersedes 
practically all other duties. In Biblical law, the body of the criminal who had 
been hanged was taken down before nightfall lest it be exposed to the inhuman 
indignity of being “food for the fowls of the heaven and for the beasts of the 
earth.” ‘Tradition requires every member of the community to take some part 
in providing reverent burial for his deceased brethren. In keeping with this 
age-long sentiment, it is related that in the year 1802, Ephraim Hart and Naph- 
tali Phillips, two of the leading members of the community at that time, saw a 
funeral procession approaching the potter’s field. On making inquiries they 
were informed that the man to be buried was a Jew. Thereupon they stopped 
the cortege and had him interred in the Jewish graveyard. From this incident 
~ came the inspiration for the foundation in July, 1802, of the Hebra Hased Va 
Amet, “The Fellowship of Mercy and Truth,” to give to its members and to 
the indigent and lonely the last pious services of kith and kin. Let us recall 
something of its forgotten predecessor society, the Hebra Gemiluth Hasadim, 
“The Fellowship for Dispensing Kindness.” 
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CHAPTER EIGHT 


DISPENSERS OF KINDNESS 


The Lord deal kindly with you, as ye have dealt kindly with the dead. RutTH 1:8 


hare us reconstruct a scene from bygone days. It is the spring of 1785. Sarah 
Pinto, venerable mother in Israel, is lying at death’s door. Since the seventh 
of October, 1697, she has enjoyed the boon of life. Now release is coming to 
her tired frame, and gently she breathes her last on Tuesday, March 8th, “aged 
87 years, 5 months and 1 day.” With the fabulous speed known only to the 
small town, where “evil news rides post while good news waits,” the news is 
carried from mouth to mouth, from street to street. It passes from Joshua 
Isaacs at 8 Water Street to Uriah Hendricks at 43 Hanover Square. Continu- 
ing south and west, it reaches Simon Nathan at 44 Broad Street and Lyon 
Jonas, the furrier, higher up at 21 Broad Street. Back darts the report once 
more to Water Street, where at number 203 Moses Gomez hears it. Hayman 
Levy, leading trustee of the congregation, crosses Duke Street (Stone Street) 
from his store at number 7 to tell the tidings to Benjamin Jacobs across the 
street at number 10, while on Dock Street (Pearl Street) Benjamin S. Judah 
leaves his store at number 22 to give the news to Isaac Moses, who is preparing 
to conduct an auction at number 37 on that street. 

The passing away of the old lady does not remain solely a matter for gossip. 
It stirs to communal action. Jacob Mordecai, president of the Society for Dis- 
pensing Kindness to the Dead, is in his vendue and commission store at 22 Wall 
Street when the report reaches him. He immediately leaves his work and sets 
out toward the house of death. When Benjamin Mendes Seixas hears the tid- 
ings, he calls for his brother Gershom, the hazan, in Mill Street, and together 
they walk three quarters of a mile to the burial ground on the outskirts of the 
city. There they assure themselves that there is space for her sepulchre next 
to the grave of the one who predeceased her. On returning to the city, Benja- 
min Seixas as president of the community sends the Shammas, Michael S. Hays, 
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to carry official word to his fellow trustees, Hayman Levy, Isaac Moses, Solo- 
mon Myers Cohen, and Myer Myers, informing them of the grave that has 
been assigned to her. 

In the meantime, Jacob Mordecai, chairman of the Committee of Four 
Managers of the Society Gemiluth Hasadim, has called at the house of death 
and offered to the bereaved family the services of the society, services which 
are gratefully accepted. Pious women, always at the call of the society, are 
summoned by him to take reverent charge of the last rites. 

The next morning all is readiness, for burials are carried out either on the 

day of death, or, where that is not feasible, not later than the next day. To the 
accompaniment of prayers chanted by Hazan Gershom Mendes Seixas, the 
cortege of men sets out from the house of mourning. No women accompany 
the body to the cemetery, for women are spared the cruel ordeal at the grave- 
side. The men follow the bier on its long journey to the graveyard through 
the narrow streets, making a detour from Broad Street through Mill Street, in 
order to pass the synagogue. Then, coming out of Duke Street, they leave 
Hanover Square on the right, and traverse Smith Street, continuing north 
through William Street and Frankford Street, until by the Powder House they 
strike the Common on the High Road to Boston. On goes the cortege across 
the Fresh Water bridge, until, passing Roosevelt and James Streets, at the top 
of the hill at last it reaches the gate in the whitewashed fence of the cemetery. 
A heavy key opens the massive lock, and to the intoning of prayers the inter- 
ment is carried out, each of those present placing some earth in the open grave 
and sharing in the burial, the last physical act of kindness that can be shown 
to the dead. 
_ This simple ritual followed by the memorial prayer and the Kaddish, is soon 
over. Everyone drops coins into the charity box for the “Sedaka” of the con- 
gregation. Ere they leave the burial ground, Hayman Levy, Solomon Simson, 
and Benjamin Seixas glance at the land bought less than a year ago from Sena- 
tor Isaac Roosevelt, examining the new picket fence around it. It does not seem 
to stand as firmly as it did a few months ago when it was erected. Will it stand 
the strain of the pressing weight of earth which it is designed to hold back? 
Qui vivra verra. 

They leave the cemetery, locking the gate behind them, to find a group in 
eager discussion outside the gate. Abraham Isaacs is holding forth with some 
vehemence, “Why did we have to use this old bier for Sarah Pinto, the dear 
old lady? The hearse is broken, and who is there who cares about having it re- 
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paired? Why do not the adjuntos of the congregation transfer the hearse to 
the care of the Hebra Gemiluth Hasadim? The Hebra would ensure a fitting 
funeral procession with a seemly and proper hearse. By the same token, the 
Hebra should be given charge of the taharah utensils for the mortuary rites. 
And why should it not also undertake the duty of preparing and filling in the 
grave? The adjuntos of the congregation are fully taken up with reorganizing 
its resources, which are almost shattered by the war. The congregation was 
unable to care for the learned Rabbi Isaac Samuel when he came here. The 
hazan and other officers of the congregation are in want of their salaries. With 
its means so straitened, the congregation should rejoice to have the Hebra take 
over these duties.” 

Benjamin Seixas replies, “Rightly spoken, friend Isaacs. The hearse should 
be repaired, and the Hebra could well be given the opportunity of serving in 
such ways as you suggest. You know, as we all know, that the congregation 
has less than no spare funds. We owe Senator Roosevelt £40, besides the £40 
paid for the new part of the cemetery. Think of all the expense we were put 
to last autumn in cutting down the old wall and building the new. I can not 
speak for my fellow members of the adjunta, but I am strongly minded that 
were the Hebra formally to offer its services to our Board, it might expect a 
favourable answer.” 

A month later this conversation has borne fruit, and history now speaks, 
relating that on April 10, 1785, at a meeting of the board of trustees presided 
over by Benjamin Seixas the question of the hearse was brought up. 


A letter was received & read from the Gabay & assistants of the Hebra aforesaid— 
in the words following— 


Gentn 
Agreeable to the Resolutions of the Society of Gimelut Hasedim made at their 
last meeting, we are desired to apply to you for the Hearse now in your possession 
for the Sole use of this Society. 
We are with Respect 
Gentn 
Your Mo Obed & H Servts 
JACOB MORDECAI GABAY 
ABRM ISAACS 
SAML ISRAEL 
A. A. V. OTTINGER 


NYork April roth, 1785— 
We wait an Answer— 
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This board of four managers respectfully waits outside, while the board of 
trustees of the congregation discusses the request. Finally, 


On Motion made, & Seconded, Resolved, that the following Answer be returned— 


Gentn 
I am directed to Inform You, that we cannot agree to give the Property of this 


Congregation to any Society, unless it is to remain for the use of the whole Congre- 
gation of Shearith Israel— 
Iam Gentn &c 


B. SEIXAS, Chairman 


The board proceeds with its routine business, while outside the board room 
the four managers of the Hebra prepare their answer to the communication 
they have received from those on the other side of the august door. When 
they have phrased their new proposal 


A second letter was rec’d from the Gaby & assistants of the Hebra aforesaid, 
which being read, are in the words following— 


Gentn 
We have rec’d your Answer, & are desired to know if you will pay a proportion 
of the Expense that may attend the repair of the Hearse, which shall be for the use 
of the Congregation, but remain under care of the Gabay & Arba Anoshim, & if 
you will further agree, that no Person who refuses to contribute towards the 
repair of the Hearse, shall have the use of the same, unless the Person applying pays 
to the Gaby for the use of the Society the sum of Eight Shillings. 
Weare with Esteem 
Yours &c 
J. MORDECAI 
in behalf of the Society— 


This note raises more questions than can be conveniently replied to by a for- 
mal written communication to those waiting without. So 


Mr. S. Simson Moved, Seconded, by Mr. M. Myers, that we have a Conference 
with the Gentlemen before named— 
Agreed to Unanimously— 
Messrs Jacob Mordecai 
Abrm Isaacs 
Saml Israel 
A. A. Van Ottinger, Attended, & after an Explanation, The Trustees recom- 
mended, to the Gentln attending, that they hand a Subscription to the Persons 
congregating with us, for their Assistance to repair the Hearse, & agree, that the 
may have the care of the same, after it is done, but, that it be at the Disposal of the 
Trustees. 
Ordered, that the following Answer be returned to their Second letter, 
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Gentn 

The Trustees agree that the Hebra shall take the Hearse, & have it repaired, & 
that it shall be under the care of the said Hebra after it is done; for the use of the 
Congregation Shearith Israel, & to be at the Disposal of the Trustees— 

Iam Gentn &c 
April roth, 1785.— B. SEIXAS, Chairman. 

Thus, with the punctilio on which the precisian Benjamin Seixas always 
insisted, the negotiations are carried through by formal letters passing from 
one room to another, and by conference when the written word became too 
inflexible a medium of communication. 

The cooperation now begun between the congregation and that voluntary 

organization, the Hebra Gemiluth Hasadim, soon grew closer. Six months 
later, on October 27, 1785, at a meeting of the board of trustees of the congre- 
gation: 
Mr. Soln M. Cohen, Moved, Seconded by Mr. Hayman Levy, That leave be given 
to the Hebra to have a Charity Box, at the Beth A. Haim, at Burials for their Benefit, 
& that the Charity Box belonging to the Sedaka be there on the same Occasions, 
as has always been Customary. ... 


It was also 


Resolved, Unanimously, That we will give into the Care of the Hebrah Gimeluth 
Hasedim, the Cloths, Towels, Spades, & Pick Axes, taken a receipt for the same, 
& that the Chairman get anew Bier & Mautar Board made, & give into their care also. 


The tsedakah (charity) box at the cemetery was a steady source of income, 
if not of riches. In keeping with immemorial custom, at every funeral those 
at the cemetery would drop coins into the charity box, for “Tsedakah delivers 
from death” (Proverbs 11, 4). Typical items gleaned from the community’s 
accounts in the middle of the eighteenth century indicate the measure of this 
post mortem generosity, which seems to have varied as capriciously as does the 
spelling of the entries. 

§§12 (2757-2) 1 Burrial 
5513 (1752-3) By Collected at a Burrial 
5518 (1757-8) By Cash of Sundry Burrials 
At a burile 
5529 (1768-9) By Cash amt of Charity Box at two Burials 
By Cash out of ye box at Mr. David Gomez burial 


5545 (1784-5) Sedaka Box of Bethahaim 
Sept. 25, 1796 By Cash from Box Burial Ground 


_— 


NO~InNIMwW Ow 


NOMNNOH OO 
O90 ON ODO Ow 


_ 


Clearly the Hebra did not depend for its resources only on the modest con- 
tents of its charity box at the cemetery. An old memorandum copied by the 
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Reverend J. J. Lyons records that it also had initiation fees, subscriptions, 
taxes, and a goodly variety of fines to swell its funds. 


Initiation fee from new members payable in monthly instal- 
ments of 4 shillings LRG: 

Monthly Subscription O32" 

Annual tax to defray Exps of Festival Onis 

Fine for non-attendance at Minyan during seven days of 
mourning and at Jahrzeit 

morning 

afternoon 

Fine for not sitting up with the sick when summoned, each time 

Fine for absence from general meeting 

Fine for insulting Gabay O° 


NO 


CEEOL One 
oO NO 


=~ = COO = 


°O 

It was temptingly cheaper to insult the Gabay seven times than to fail to sit 
up with the sick once when summoned. 

In addition, offerings were made in synagogue for the benefit of the Hebra. 
From such sources of income it paid a benefit of {1-4-0 “Abel money” toa 
member in mourning. It also paid five shillings a month for “lodging” the 
hearse with Mr. Warner. A few years later the Hebra began to pay the con- 
gregation a nominal rent of three shillings a quarter for a piece of the cemetery 
ground. On this it built a shed at the modest cost of £o-18- 3, In which it 
kept the utensils needed in the graveyard. 

At least once a year the Hebra compensated for the generally lugubrious 
character of its activities by holding a convivial meeting around a well-laden 
board. At its Hanukkah meeting in 1786 there were consumed one dozen por- 
ter (18/—) and two bottles of wine (2/—), besides crackers, etc. (9/—). The 
accounts for March, 1788, show outlays for two turkeys, two geese, and a 
barrel of beer, all of which cost but thirteen shillings. The most notable of 
these eating meetings was the one held in 1789 at a total cash cost of £6 - Tas, 
besides £1-0-o spent for four dozen plates. The details, as recorded in the 
spelling of Benjamin Jacobs (Biography 81), have a Lucullan touch that is 
tempered only by the smallness of the cost of some of the items: 

6 Fowls Lo: 
6 Ducks 

3 Turkeys 

2 Geeas 

Corn for Fead 
Kokernuts 


Crambarys 
4 Sets Knives & Fork 


RR OWIWUUY 
ooo OR OO O 


Of020 7050206 


— 
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Sugar 

Eggs 

Platers 

Fat 

Beef 

Appels 

Cuet 

Tobaco 

Porter 

Dishes & Hyrindd 


The Hebra Gemiluth Hasadim probably never held another banquet, for 
within a year it was disbanded for reasons which are not apparent but which 
presumably were not digestive. On December 12, 1790, at a meeting of the 
board of trustees, 


~“OC000000060 
ONHROR ANAS 


ONBR DDO ANOS 


A letter was received from Mr. Myer Myers in behalf of the late Hebra Gemiluth 
Hasadim requesting this board to take in their Possession sundries as p- his letter 
dated the 12’ Instant and to hold them in trust till the establishment of another 
Hebra. 


However, there was outstanding the £50 which the Hebra had lent the 
congregation in July, 1789. The Hebra had advanced this money, as well as 
giving personal service in removing the exposed remains when the cemetery 
ground was falling away. This loan was wiped out when 
The members of the Hebra agreed to cancel the bond of Isaac Moses and Manuel 


Myers on condition that each member has an annual credit of 12/- as it may be 
come due. 


The hearse was an article which frequently needed renewal. Even the best 
of leather harness will wear out, and the strain on a wooden bier trundled over 
the rough roads of the city a century and a half ago, did not favor its long life. 
In June, 1756, the directors of the community recorded that, 

It appearing that the Hearse wants to be repaired, ordered, the same be done ac- 
cordingly. 
Before the Revolution the hearse had been handsomely provided with harness 
of an almost incredibly expensive nature. In the accounts of the year 5533 
(1772-73) there appears an item: 

To Cash paid Benjamin Seixas for a Sett of Harness for the 

Herse £16°1°0 

The very next year, 5534, there occurs another item: 


To Cash paid for mending the Hearse 0'4°0 
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Seven years after 1785, when the Hebra had taken charge of and repaired the 
hearse, it needed to be repaired again at a cost of £7- 12-0. Two years later 
the hearse cost the Hebra £1 - 9-0 for fat and tar, in addition to eight shillings 
“lost on 2 guineas being light.” Sixteen years later, on November 14, 1810, the 
Hebra Hased Va-Amet, the successor to the Hebra Gemiluth Hasadim, made 
application for a new hearse, and, as-usual, offered personal service in obtain- 
ing it. 

The President informed the Board that a Committee from the Hebra had examined 
the old one and reported unfit for use and that the managers of the Hebra indi- 
vidually offered their services to attend to the Same on motion Resolved that the 


Board of managers of the Hebra Hased Va Amet be hereby authorised to procure 
a new Hearse for this Congregation on such a plan as they may think most proper. 


Two years later, on October 20, 1812, 


The Building Committee to whom it was requested to dispose of the residue of the 
Old Hearse Reported that they had had burnt the Body of the Old Hearse on the 
Bet a haim and disposed of the Wheels, and Carriage, for the sum of ten dollars and 
have paid that amount into the hands of the Treasurer. 

Sitting up with the sick, the preparation of the dead for burial, the care of 
the cemetery utensils and hearse, and attendance at prayers in the house of 
mourning, were not the only matters which elicited the personal service of 
willing-hearted members of the community. There was, for example, the need 
of a new mortuary chapel in the cemetery. On July 24, 1791, Hazan Gershom 
Mendes Seixas and Benjamin S. Judah reported to the board of trustees of the 
community: 

That the building of the Metaher House will be accomplished without any charge 
to the funds of the society—that the committee proposed Erecting the same by 


Subscription that they have already collected about Thirteen pounds which they 
hold for that particular purpose 


The original subscription list reads, 


We the Subscribers do give the sums anexed to our Names for the purpose of 
Building a Matar House 


Isaac Moses Ben & Cary Judah LO -16r Oo 
[Biography 103] wor 0 7O Ben S. Judah ie weyrae 

Ben Seixas 23 Shicalim we 3 
[Biography 100] 0:10°0 Bernard Hart 0-10-0 

A. Zuntz Moses Gomez O° 5°0 
[Biography r1o] Le Solomon Cohen 


Deborah Gomez 0-10°0 [Biography 37] ol 4*0 
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U. Hendricks Jacob Hart 0: 8:0 
[Biography 44] 0: .9°0 Ephm Hart Onto 

Eliz Judah & Son T2210 *10 Simon Nathan 

Ben Myers Onraaa [Biography 124] Rey. 

Isaac M. Gomez Ont a Joshua Levy Oe KD 

Ben Gomez Simeon Levy [Torn] + 
[Biography 135] Ones S. Odler _ 

S. Netling O° 4°0 Mrs. Hayman Levy 

Sam Lazarus [Biography 80] 0* 970 
[Biography 47] O21540 Aaron Levy 0° 6:0 

Z. Rehine O° 4°0 Solomon Simson 

Isaac Gomez & Mother 16°0O [Biography 50] 0: 8:0 

Rebecca Gomez Widow Myers & Son O*}2:0 
[Biography 52] O88 6 Sel ares 

Mrs. Zuntz O° 3°0 deli ili 

Mrs. Nathans O46 

Judah & Sam Myers O° 4:0 Amt Bt Forward (hia 

Mrs. Eleazar Levy O° 4°0 16+15°3 

Mrs. Decosta Doctor Levy Myers 8 
[Biography 66] eile e —____. 

Mr. Eleazor Levy E Excepted T7303 
[Biography 79] O° 4°0 

7°14et 


BEN S. JUDAH 
In this connection, at a meeting of the board of trustees held on August 12, 


1792, 
Mr. Benjan S. Judah attended, & reported that he had rec’d the Sum of Sixteen 
Pounds fifteen Shillings & three pence from different persons for the Purpose of 
Building a Mautar House on the Beth A Haim, which Sum he would pay to the 
Order of the Trustees, when finished. If they would undertake the Erecting of 
the same, Or that he would advance what Sum might be farther wanting, & deduct 
the Same out of his Offerings if they would authorize him to build One. 


Action was taken without delay. At the meeting of the board held the next 
month, on September 9, 


The President Informed the Board that he had agreed with a Carpenter to Build a 
Mautar House on the Beth a Haim for #20. The Carpenter to allow for the Gate 
& Hinges. Resolved. That this Board approve of the Same. 


Under the date of September 26, 1792, the community’s accounts close this 
incident with the entry: 
To Cash paid on Acct of a Mautar House on the Beth a Haim £10°8-0 


+ The two sums together total 0- 13-0 
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This particular building was neither well designed nor strongly finished. Only 
eleven years later, on March 13, 1803, the Hebra officially requested the trus- 
tees of the community to 

erect a Suitable Building on the Beth Haim to answer the purposes of a Matar House 
and ata place more Convenient than the present Building to perform the rites and 
Ceremonies generally practiced at a funeral. 

This request not being granted—for was not the “Matar House” only a little 
over ten years old?—the Hebra broached the matter again in the following 
year with this letter, dated December 29, 180: 

The Managers of the Hebra take the liberty to inform the Board that having 
taken a survey of the Matar House and Hearse, they find them to be much out of 
repair, and they are of opinion that an appropriation by the Trustees for repairing 
them highly necessary they therefore hope the Trustees will pass a Resolution to 


carry the same into effect, the superintendance thereof they offer to undertake. 


We are Gentlemen 
Your HI Servt 


BERNARD HART 
NAPHTALI JUDAH ¢ Managers 
M. B. SEIXAS 

This letter had the desired result, and 


On Motion made & Seconded Resolved that Thirty Dollars be appropriated towards 
said Repairs, and paid to the Managers of the Hebra and that the Clerk answer said 
Letter informing the Managers of the preceding Resolution. 

In 1818 the mortuary chapel was moved and repaired once more, when on 
May 13 it was 
Ordered, that the Matar House be removed on a line with the fence on the rear of 


the House occupyed by Mr. Burrill and that it be repaired under the direction of 
the Beth-Haim Committee. 


Though the members of the Hebra supplied personal service in connection 
with everything required for funerals and the care of the cemetery, they had 
to exercise tactful consideration to avoid giving the impression that they were 
in the slightest degree usurping the legal rights of the trustees of the congrega- 
tion. The trustees, while welcoming the invaluable cooperation given by these 
dispensers of obituary kindness, were sensitively watchful not to surrender 
to a voluntary organization any of their own legal rights, however helpful 
the organization might be. This rigidly legalistic issue was precipitated at the 
end of 1811 when the Hebra innocently requested permission to be given a 
key to the burial ground for the use of their cemetery visiting committee. 














—— 


== 
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ON MOTION of Mr. Benjn. S. Judah seconded by Mr. Jacob Hart rEsoLvep that they 
may have a key of the Matar House and that'a separate key be made for the Beth 
Ahaim under the direction of the Parnas and to be used only with his Permission. 

This decision, solemnly reached on December 22, 1811, seemed to imply that 

unless the president of the congregation gave the Hebra permission to use the 
key to the cemetery, the committee would have to climb the cemetery wall to 
make use of the key to the “Matar” house to which they had a right at all times. 
It is not altogether surprising that this excessively cautious decision was recon- 
sidered three weeks later, on January 15, 1812, when the trustees were as- 
sured that their rights were not being invaded by a revolutionary body mask- 
ing an attack through the cemetery door. : 
A second representation having been made to the board from the Hebra Hesed Ve- 
Emet relative to granting them a Key for the beth Haim the following was pro- 
posed by Doctor Joel Hart Seconded by Mr. Isc. Gomez the Board always willing 
to promote the laudable purposes for which the Hebra Hased Ve Emet was estab_ 
lished, and as it appears to be the Earnest wish of its Members to have a Key of the 
Beth Haim only for the purpose of keeping it clean, and in proper order, There- 
fore Resolved that the Hebra be, and are hereby permitted to have a Key. 

In such varied forms of personal service—caring for the sick, the dying, the 
dead, the hearse, and mortuary chapel, and the cemetery itself—that voluntary 
brotherhood of mercy, the Hebra Gemiluth Hasadim, and its successor, the 
Hebra Hased Va-Amet, supplemented the official mortuary activities of the 
congregation. There were many in those days who set high value on the privi- 
lege of giving the somber but necessary service organized by the Hebra, even 
as in the ancient Jewish story Tobit was ever willing to risk his life to bury 
those who were denied sepulchre. In three respects, says the Talmud, is Gemmi- 
luth Hasadim (the doing of acts of personal service) greater than Tsedakah 
(charity). Tsedekah can be done only through giving money to the living poor; 
but Gemiluth Hasadim is rendered through personal service as well as with 
money. Further, it is shown to rich as well as to poor, and it can be bestowed on 
the dead as well as on the living. It was this ideal of pious, loving, personal serv- 
ice for all the dead which inspired the Hebra Gemiluth Hasadim of old, and 
which is the purpose of its successor, the Hebra Hased Va-Amet, that after a 
century and a half is still organized to dispense traditional kindness to the dead. 










































CHAPTER NINE 


THE ADVANCE OF THE CITY 


And the city shall be builded upon her own mound. JEREMIAH 30:18 


likes STRIDING GROWTH of the living metropolis showed scant re- 
spect to the quiet home of the dead who slept in the fields beyond its 
furthermost houses. Old maps of New York, T. Maerschalk’s maps of 1755 
and 1763, Holland’s map of 1757, Montresor’s (1775), Ratzer’s (1776), and 
the map published in the London Universal Magazine in November, 1776 (p. 
225), show the Jews’ Burying Ground at the end of Bancker Street just be- 
yond the city’s streets and houses. South of it was James or St. James Street, 
which, like the popular confusion that calls the King James Bible “the Saint 
James version,” is varyingly stated to have been named after such differing 
characters as the saint of the church, the Stuart king of England, and James 
Delancey. Along the rear of the cemetery ran Bancker(s) Street, subsequently 
renamed after President Madison. Oliver Street, then distinguished as virtually 
the most northerly street of the city, now best known as the birthplace of Al- 
fred E. Smith, came up the slope from the direction of the East River as far as 
Madison (Bancker) Street. Its further progress up the hill to its natural outlet 
on Chatham Square was completely blocked off by the burial ground. For in 
those pre-Revolutionary days the cemetery covered what was later to be 
Oliver Street from Madison Street to Chatham Square. Westward the grave- 
yard extended through what is now the New Bowery to Chatham Square at 
Park Row, or Chatham Street as it was then called, named after William Pitt, 
Earl of Chatham. Beyond Chatham Square northwards no more streets had 
yet been laid out along the high road to Boston. As William Dunlap recalled, 
“Beyond the cemetery were orchards, gardens and meadows.” The cemetery 
still fulfilled the wise hygienic provision of the Talmud that a graveyard 
should be at least fifty cubits outside the city. 

But as reference to Maerschalk’s map of 1755 will show, by the time of the 
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Revolution the city had crept up to the cemetery. On Montresor’s map of 
1775 the swampy land between the Jews’ Burying Ground and the East River 
is marked, “This overflow is constantly filling up in order to build on.” 
Building stopped with the Revolution. But the evacuation of the city by the 
occupying troops broke the dam which had penned up New York’s latent 
forces, and the resumption of vigorous growth by the metropolitan colossus 
began to disturb the little Elysium in the fields. Already on March 27, 1791, 
when the community was preparing to erect a mortuary chapel on the grounds, 
the first of the impending troubles is recorded. 


106 


It being represented to this board by the committee who are appointed to inspect 
the building that is to be erected for this Congregation that the proprietors of the 
Lotts in the rear of the Beth A Haim are Desirous of inlarging the Street by taking 
in the ground belonging to this Society which blocks up the Street called William 
Street ? for which they will give an adequate compensation. 

Resolved that the said Committe be impowr’d to treat with said proprietors & 
make report to this board who will take the premises into consideration. 


From this time on, the three-dimensional growth of the city increasingly 
brings problems of real estate and finance to the community owning the grave- 
yard. 

In 1793, on December 22, 


The President Informed the Board that he had been Called upon for the Sum of 


£4-2-for a Tax Assessed by the Corporation for levelling Bancker Street back 
of the Beth A Haim. 


This modest tax paid to Richard Furman is the first of many assessments 
which in one generation were to amount to a crushing sum. In 1809, Bancker 
(Madison) Street was opened from Pearl to Roosevelt Street, and on Septem- 
ber 2, 1810, 

The President reported that it appears from examining the leases of Lots that the 
leases are bound to pay all assessments thereon for opening on Bancker Street. 

Fifteen years later when the extension of that street was opened from 
Oliver Street to Pike Street, on October 19, 1825, 


The President also reported that the assessments for opening Bancker Street . . 


and also fifty Dollars for opening the 6th Avenue on the property at Greenwich 
have been paid. 


The next change in the neighborhood which affected the cemetery was the 


* William Street was the name given to Madison Street, between Catherine and Montgomery 
Streets. 
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development of Chatham Square. In 1811 this open space was enclosed in 
fence, and it was made into a park in 1812. Four years later, anticipating the 
ugliness of the elevated railroad, aesthetics yielded to utility. The rustic park 
and the fence around it were removed and the all too urban Chatham Square 
was paved. In that year an assessment of $51.86 was paid by the community 
for repairing “Chatham Park and the intersections.” 

These were but trivial preliminary skirmishes between the irresistibly ad- 
vancing city and the ramparts of the dead. More ominous was the growing 
necessity of pushing Oliver Street through the burial ground to its natural 
outlet on Chatham Square. It was virtually inevitable that this thoroughfare, 
potentially, though never actually, important, should not be indefinitely 
blocked off from Fayette Street and Chatham Square through unused ceme- 
tery land. On September 1, 1818, the onset of Oliver Street had become a 
burning question in the Jewish community. On that date 


The President stated to the board that in consequence of an ordinance of the city 
corporation directing the shutting up of Fayette St. & extending Oliver Street 
through from the East River to Chatham Square a very material alteration would 
take place in relation to the property of the Congregation in Bancker St. & Jews 
alley. That by the proposed alteration several feet of the lower part of Jews alley 
would be taken for part of the New Street & the corner be taken off & from the 
Brick front House situated on the corner of Bancker St & Jews alley & which stands 
on the land now on lease from the Trustees to Phoebe Mitchel. That also by the 
proposed alteration there would be several Gores of land in front of the property 
of the Congregation on Jews Alley, which if possessed by the congregation would 
give them front for their lots in Jews Alley on the new Part of Oliver St. which 
is to be a st of 60 feet wide, That it appears to be of primary consideration to the 
Interest of the congregation to know on what terms that said Gores of land might 
be conveyed to the Trustees by the City corporation & to ascertain if possible if 
the same can be possessed by this board without any competition by appointment 
of a committee to enquire into the same & report without delay what in their 
opinion will be the most beneficial plan for the interest of the Congregation for 
this board to pursue & also to obtain a complete plan or draft of the alteration to be 
made. On Motion resolved that Messrs. N. Phillips, M. L. Moses with the Treasurer 
be the committee to carry the above into effect. 


A few weeks later, on October 11th 


The President called the attention of the board to the subject of opening Oliver St. 
& stated that the corporation would be willing to grant to the Trustees the gores 
of land in front of Jews Alley, on paying the assessments thereof. & that it is neces- 
sary without delay to come to a determination—On Motion resolved that the 
President & Mr. Moses be a committee to make such arrangements with the Corpo- 
ration as the consequence of the subject requires & that they be fully authorized 
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to act therein as the Interest of the Congregation shall appear to them & that the 
Treasurer be requested to join therein. 

Standing today on the New Bowery and looking down Oliver Street one 
notices that in its first block as far as Madison Street, Oliver Street is much 
broader than in its continuation toward the East River. This broad block is 
the new street that was being pushed through over a century and a quarter 
ago to take the place of Fayette Street. There is still in existence an agreement, 
dated November ro, 1818, between the Mayor, Alderman, and Commonalty 
of the city and the trustees of the congregation concerning the closing of 
Fayette Street and the extension of Oliver Street up to Chatham Street. This 
agreement sets forth that the trustees were desirous of purchasing the residue 
of certain lots or pieces of ground lying between a lot of ground belonging to 
John Hyslop and a lot belonging to the estate of Mary McCrea deceased, 
which may remain after taking so much of said lots as may be required. At 
the same period, in 1819, the Baptist Church at the corner of Fayette and 
Henry Streets that had been erected in 1795 and rebuilt in 1800 had to be re- 
built once more to conform to the new line of the street. That church was 
burned down and again rebuilt in 1844. For all its checkered architectural 
history it still stands as one of the historical landmarks of the district on a spot 
that was then practically opposite the entrance to the cemetery. 

Next year, on June 20, 1819, 
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Messrs. Phillips & Moses the Committee on the subject of opening Oliver Street, 
report that the Commissioners had finished their estimate and that notice had been 
received from the Collector of the Corporation of the City that we had been as- 
sessed the following sums including the sum required for the gores of land in front 
of our property on Jews Alley and the New Street. viz. 
Assessment 5646 dollars 
For Gores in front 3445 
Assessment on do. . 2865 
$11956 
No longer are we concerned with minor assessments of £4+2-0 or $ 51.86. 
To prepare the way for its implacable advance, the city is now dropping on 
the little community a bomb of assessments of $12,000. The battle between 
the mighty metropolis and the tiny necropolis is no evenly matched combat. 
In that same year, 1819, the community was put to still further expense by 
having to take down the front of its house at 125 Chatham Street, “agreable to 
the new regulation and assessment of the street.” In 1815 the congregation had 
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been obliged to buy that house built by McLachlan and Buckle next to their 
brewery on a leased lot of the cemetery. Further expense and the piling up of 
debts on the cemetery property! A receipt for $1,325, half the purchase price 
of the house, is extant, dated September 5, 1815. By February 20 of the next 
year, the legal representatives of the children of the late Mr. Michael McLach- 
lan are found dunning the Jewish community for payment in full so that they 
may invest the remaining money advantageously for the young heirs of 
McLachlan. 

With the financial horizon so threateningly darkened by the heavy storm 
clouds rising from the cemetery, this payment of $1,325 could not be made, 
and some soft answer was found to turn away the wrath of the McLachlan 
executors. But two years later, on March 15, 1818, the following terse and 
peremptory letter was addressed to “Mr. N. Phillips President” by Mr. 
McLachlan. 

Y past 1 o'clock. 
Zor. 

I have just called, but find you absent. 

I have concluded, that unless your corporation come to a resolution on Sunday, 
by which some definite arrangement can be made on the next day, for the immedi- 
ate payment of the amount of the bond I have against them, I shall without further 
delay foreclose. 

Be good enough to state this to the corporation, at their next meeting, and 
I will call on Monday, & hear the result. 

There was no mistaking the seriousness of purpose which inspired this vigor 

and clarity of style. Mr. McLachlan was mollified by a payment of $500 on 
account. But the situation was getting to be overpowering. The congregation 
had just replaced its dilapidated synagogue on Mill Street built ninety years 
earlier by a new and expensive stone building consecrated in the spring of 
1818. Improvements on all sides of the cemetery land were piling expense 
upon expense, debt upon debt. The houses being erected on the new extension 
of Oliver Street created still further troubles. On June 11, 1820, 
The President stated that he had in company with Mr. Moses visited the burying 
ground in Chatham St. several times in consequence of the ground giving way by 
reason of the building erecting by Mr. Dobbin in Oliver St. that they had taken 
precautionary measures & that it may become necessary to build a wall to keep 
up the ground. | 

The community was now choked with debts from these heavy assessments 
by the city, and from its other real estate troubles. There was but one effective 
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way out of the difficulty—sale of the unused land if the legal restrictions would 
permit. For had it not been clearly and explicitly specified in the bond of 1730 
that this land 


shall forever hereafter remain for a Burying place for the Jewish nation as afore- 
said in General and to no other use whatsoever? 


Nevertheless, when “the bed is too short for a man to stretch himself, and 
the covering too narrow to wrap himself up in it,” a way will usually be found 
of correcting the intolerable condition. On November 1 5, 1820, the president 
of the community put before the electors the following proposal to authorize 
the sale of the unused cemetery land on Oliver and Bancker Streets: 


The Trustees inform the meeting that they have been convened in pursuance 
of the 2d Section, sth Article of the Constitution of the Congregation. 

That in consequence of the opening & widening of Oliver Street, it became a 
subject of serious consideration to the trustees, how the property on Bancker Street 
and Jews Alley would become affected & on reference to a map of the ground, it 
was perceived that a gore of land would extend in front of their property on Jews 
Alley & if not possessed by the congregation would entirely shut them out from 
fronting on the new street—at the same time subject to a heavy assessment on their 
property generally without any advantage whatsoever if permitted to remain as 
it was. After mature reflection & deliberation and consulting with owners of 
property in same neighbourhood, The Trustees under a full conviction of the bene- 
fit that would accrue by possessing the said gore of Land entered into a contract 
with the Corporation herewith by which they would acquire the same on the 
terms & conditions specified therein—that Owing to a subsequent alteration in the 
New Street It has not been in the power of the Trustees to communicate the final 
result of this arrangement they now present the award & amount of Assessments: 
made by commissioners appointed by the Supreme Court & which has been con- 
firmed by Said Court. The Trustees also have a Map shewing the premises & it 
appearing to them most beneficial to the interest of the congregation that the said 
award & assessment should be paid by the sale of the property have thought it 
expedient to require their consent & approbation thereto thereby authorising & 
empowering the Trustees to sell the whole or any part of the property situate in 
Oliver St. at such time or times & on such conditions as the said Trustees may deem 
most beneficial to the interest of the Congregation, to pay the award & assessments 
& any other of the debts of the Congregation they may think fit & to take all neces- 
sary legal measures to effect the same, also to empower the Trustees to mortgage 
the whole or any part of the said property above described, for the purpose of 
paying the said award & assessment, if they should find it most advisable so to do 
& also to empower the Trustees to lease the said property if they should think it 
proper so to do, for such terms of Years & on such conditions as shall appear to 
them most advisable. 

The Trustees also have to state that the time of payment of the award and assess- 
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ment has been extended by the Corporation to the first of March next. And as the 
decree of the Chancellor will be necessary, it is obvious that no time should be 
lost in making the application. 

The Trustees having devoted much time & reflection to this important subject & 
sincerely believing that it will tend to the great advantage of the Congregation, do 
not hesitate to recommend in the strongest manner the adoption of the following 
resolution: 

RESOLVED that the Trustees of the Congregation Shearith Israel be and they are 
hereby authorised & empowered to sell the whole or any part of the property be- 
longing to this Congregation situated on Oliver & Bancker Sts. reserving all that part 
enclosed and occupied as a burying ground at such time or times & on such terms & 
conditions as the said Trustees may deem most beneficial to the interest of the 
Congregation & to enable them to pay the award & assessment made on said property 
and any other of the debts of the Congregation & to take all legal and proper meas- 
ures necessary to effect the same. 

That they be also authorised & empowered to mortgage the whole or any part of 
the said property as above described, if they should think it most advisable so to do, 
for the purpose of paying the said award & assessments, and if the said Trustees 
should consider it most conducive to the interest of the congregation that they be 
also authorised & empowered to lease the said property as above described, for such 
terms of Years & on such conditions as may appear to them best. 


The electors of the congregation passed this resolution with but one dis- 
sentient voice, that of Isaac Gomez, last lineal descendant of the last survivor 
of the original four trustees in the Gomez family who had purchased this land 
in trust “for a Burying place for the Jewish nation as aforesaid in General and 
to no other use whatsoever.” 

Shortly after, on January 26, 1821, the Chancellor of the State handed down 
an opinion allowing the trustees the right to sell this property. With this in- 
vincible legal approval in hand, a little over a year later, on February 12, 1822, 
a similar enabling resolution was once more passed by the electors of the 
community to authorize the sale of unused land on Chatham Street between 
James and Oliver Streets. 


RESOLVED that the Trustees of the Congregation Shearith Israel be and they are 
hereby authorised and empowered to sell the property owned by this Congregation 
situated on Chatham Street between James & Oliver Streets, reserving all that part 
enclosed and occupied as a Burying ground at such time and on such conditions as 
the said Trustees may deem most beneficial to the interest of the Congregation, 
the amount received therefore after deducting the necessary expenses & charges in- 
curred in effecting the same to be appropriated towards paying the debts of the 
Congregation and they be hereby authorised and empowered to take all legal and 
proper Measures necessary to effect the same. 
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This resolution was adopted, with but two dissenting voices—those of Isaac 
Abrahams and Naphtali Judah. This inconsiderable minority was not suffi- 
cient to put an obstacle in the way, and a month later, making assurance double 
sure, the electors were once more called together finally to authorize the trus- 
tees to make the necessitated sale of the front of the cemetery on Chatham 
Street (Park Row). 


It was on March 14, 1822, that 


The President stated that this Meeting was convened by the Trustees in con- 
formity to the 2d Section 5” Article of the Constitution of the Congregation: they 
being of opinion that the sale of Property owned by the Congregation in Chatham 
Street would be beneficial to the interests of the Congregation, that they are also 
of opinion that a sum could be obtained for the same, which with the sale of the 
Oliver Street lots will extinguish the debts of the Congregation, and therefore, now 
require the Consent and approbation of the Congregation to the same, thereby au- 
thorising and impowering the Trustees to sell and convey the said property in 
Chatham St. at such time, and on such conditions as the said Trustees may deem 
most beneficial to the interest of the Congregation. 

The amount received therefor after deducting the necessary charges incurred in 


effecting the same, to be appropriated towards paying the debts of the Congrega- 
tion. 


On Motion of Mr. David Hart 
Seconded by Mr. Isaac H. Levy 

Resolved that the Trustees of the Congregation Shearith Israel, be and they are 
hereby authorized and empowered to sell the Property owned by this Congregation 
situated on Chatham Street between James & Oliver Streets, reserving all that part 
enclosed and occupied as a Burying ground at such time and on such conditions as 
the said Trustees may deem most beneficial to the interest of the Congregation, 
the amount received therefor after deducting the necessary expences & charges in- 
curred in effecting the same to be appropriated towards paying the debts of the 


Congregation, and that they be hereby authorized and empowered to take all legal 
and proper measures necessary to effect the same. 


The resolution was adopted with the same two dissenting voices, those of 
Isaac Abrahams and Naphtali Judah. Their sentimental opposition did not 
avail, and next year the Chatham Square frontage of the burial ground was 
sold to the Tradesmen’s Bank. This plot, with its frontage of 45 feet, 7 inches 
on Chatham Square, and depth on the easterly side of 82 feet, and on the 
westerly side of 88 feet and 7 inches, realized $15,000. 

On June 29, 1823, 


The Committee reported, that a deed has been executed & delivered to the Trades- 
man Bank & that the sum of $15000 the consideration money had been paid to the 
Treasurer and that it became necessary to purchase of the City Corporation a small 
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gore in front of said property & which was conveyed to the Bank by the Corpora- 
tion & for which an order was drawn on our Treasurer for $37.87 including the 
Cost of the Gore, Map, Deed &c. 


A few days later, on the morrow of Independence Day, the community 


prepared to set out new and contracted lines of defense against the encroach- 
ments of the city when it 


Resolved that Mess” Phillips, Judah & Moses be a Committee to inquire & report 
what the Cost will be of a stone or Brick Wall round the Beth Haim in Chatham St. 


With this sale consummated, the community breathed a sigh of relief. The 
first serious encounter with the imminent city had ended in utter defeat for 
the cemetery. To the victorious city went the spoils. The cemetery’s choicest 
frontage on Chatham Square was surrendered to mgeet the assessments imposed 
by its indomitable, overpowering adversary, the growing metropolis. This left 
the community with eight lots of cemetery land on Oliver Street that had not 
been used and that apparently would never be used as burial ground. In the 
meantime, in 1804, the community had purchased a large new cemetery up- 
town, again in the country, in the village of Greenwich. An attempt was 
therefore made on May 11, 1824, still further to adjust troubled finances, 


it appearing to this Board that this is a proper period to effect the Sale on terms 
most advantageous to the Congregation in consequence of the great plenty of 
money and the few modes of investment of Capital therefore be it Resolved on Mo- 
tion of Mr. Harmon Hendricks that the Eight lots of ground in Oliver Street be 
advertised in Several News Papers for sale on Wednesday the 16th of June next 
at Public Auction on such terms as the Trustees shall hereafter determine. 


Nothing came of this at the time. But the matter was becoming urgent, and 
next winter, on January 24, 1825, the following report was submitted: 


We the Subscribers appointed a Committee by the Board of Trustees at a Meet- 
ing held the 19th December 1824 to perform certain duties in relation to the prop- 
erty of the Congregation in Bancker & Oliver Streets 

Do Report that we have performed said duties, that we have visited & examined 
the several Houses on Bancker Street owned by certain individuals on ground 
leased to them, and as by condition of the leases the said Houses may be taken by 
the Trustees at such valuation as are provided for in said leases, or they may grant 
new leases on such terms also provided for, as some of the leasees are now willing 
to sell their dwellings to the Trustees it may be expedient at once to take them at 
the appraisement to be determined upon & whereby it appears a considerable benefit 
would accrue to the Trustees as per statement here with. It may however be proper 
to propose to the said owners to renew their leases for a term not exceeding twenty 
one years on terms favorable to the Trustees & with liberty to remove their Houses 
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at the expiration thereof without cost, expence or loss to said Trustees leaving the 
said ground in fence. 

We have also (after carefully examining the several Houses in Oliver Street & 
finding them going to rapid decay, so that they will be scarcely tenantable after an- 
other year & believing the time favorable for disposing of all the ground with 
said Houses consisting of Eight building lots) come to the conclusion of recom- 
mending that an Effort should be made to dispose of said property on terms that 
shall be considered conducive to the interest of the Congregation on or before 
the first of February ensuing & in order that no unnecessary delay shall occur it 
may be expedient to vest the Committee with full powers, by a Special resolution 
to do all they shall deem best to promote the welfare of the Congregation, all which 
is respectfully submitted 
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Thereupon, it was 


Resolved that the Committee be fully authorised to carry into effect the subject 
of their report either as to granting new leases for the Bancker Street lots or of pur- 
chasing the Houses situated on them on terms that may appear to the Committee 
most favorable to the interest of the Congregation. Carried Unanimously. 

On Motion of Mr. Phillips seconded by Mr. Zunts Resolved that the said Com- 
mittee be-also authorised to sell the Eight lots on Oliver Street either at Public or 
Private Sale for the highest price that can be obtained for the same and at a price 
not less than twenty thousand Dollars and that the said Committee endeavour to 
sell the said lots for said sum inclusive of the buildings, in which case the Houses be 
sold at Auction to the highest bidder, to be removed from the same as soon as pos- 
sible thereafter—the above resolution carried in the affirmative with the exception 
of Mr. Salomons who voted in the negative. 

It was in this year, 1825, that the corporation of the City of New York pro- 
hibited all burials in the city south of Grand Street. After that, there remained 
neither a legal nor a sentimental reason for retaining title to cemetery land 
which could never be used, and which was constantly involving the congre- 
gation in staggeringly heavy assessments and other expenses. 

The houses on the cemetery’s rear lots on Bancker Street were numbers 35, 
37, 39, and 41. The last on the corner of Bancker (Madison) and Oliver Street 
housed a grocery, just as that corner store, now number 5914, has for many 
years housed a grocery. These dwellings described in the congregational com- 
mittee’s report as “going to rapid decay, so that they will be scarcely tenantable 
after another year,” were insured in the Manhattan Fire Insurance Company 
for but $1,000 each on numbers 37 and 41, $800 on number 35, and $600 on 
number 39. It was therefore no vandalism when a year later the city ordered 
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the fronts of these houses to be taken down for the widening of Madison 
Street. But this action involved the congregation in still more acute financial 
stress. On May 29, 1827, 


The Committee in exhibiting a statement of the situation of the Congregation have 
assumed the amount of their Real Estate at the same value as stated in the report of 
last year but that part of the Property situated on Madison (late Bancker Street) 
is now differently circumstanced from the Corporation having ordered the widen- 
ing of that Street under the effect of which they have proceeded to take away the 
front of the Houses & that space of ground required for the Improvement for 
which over and above the Assessment on the remaining property they have 
awarded to the Congregation the sum of $44.75 but since the Corporation have 
taken down the said Houses (amongst others) their further proceedings have been 
stopped by an Injunction of the Supreme Court at the instance of persons conceiv- 
ing themselves to be agreived by the Assesment which had been previously con- 
firmed by the Court as usual in such cases. The Committee have been informed 
that an application would be made by the Corporation Attorney to dissolve the 
injunction the fate of which is uncertain & in the interim the Congregation are de- 
prived of an Income of $1100 derived from the rent of those Houses, under these 
circumstances the Committee would recommend the disposal of the property in 
Madison and Oliver Streets as soon as practicable by which the entire debt of the 
Congregation could be extinguished thereby saving a heavy annual amount of In- 
terest, repairs & assesments & leaving in the belief of your Committee a considerable 
surplus, say certainly not less than $10,000 all of which is respectfully submitted. 


The congregation could do nothing better than await a lucrative opportu- 
nity of disposing of this costly unused and unusable cemetery property. Mean- 
while, assessments and other costs were adding up, such as the assessment of 
$240 paid in October, 1827, for widening Henry Street from Oliver Street. 
The following year, a purchaser was found for the free land in the rear of the 
cemetery on Oliver and Bancker (Madison) Streets, at the price of $30,000. 
On March 2, 1828, 
The President also reports the Sale of property of the Congregation on Oliver & 
Madison Streets with the approbation of the Committee to Mr. David Baker for 
the sum of Twenty Nine thousand Dollars, One Thousand Dollars Cash being paid 
down & paid over to the Treasurer the balance to be paid on the first day of May 
next when possession is to be given. An abstract of the Title has been made by Mr. 
Slosson and has been handed over with all the papers to Mr. Talmadge, the Counsel 


of Mr. David Baker who has not yet reported. Mr. Slosson opinion is that our Title 
is good. 


But Mr. Slosson’s opinion was not the final opinion. The title of the congre- 
gation to the cemetery was declared to be not clear and unimpeachable, and 
to the dismay of the trustees the sale was not completed. During the rest of 
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that year, 1828, the congregation worked to establish an unassailable title to 


the land. 
On June 20, 1829, the Court of Chancery in Albany 


ordered that the said Trustees be and they hereby are authorized and empowered 
to sell . . . that piece or parcel and tract of Land situate lying and being in the 
fourth ward of the City of New York being the property of the said congregation 
beginning at the Northwesterly corner of Bancker (now Madison) Street and 
Oliver Street as the same is now regulated and running thence northerly along 
Oliver Street two hundred and fifty feet seven inches or as far as the land of the 
said congregation adjoining said Street extends, thence Westerly along the North- 
erly bounds of said land thirty seven feet two inches to the land of the said con- 
gregation enclosed as a burying ground, thence southerly along said burying ground 
thirteen feet to the southeasterly corner thereof, thence westerly along the southerly 
line of said burying ground fifty two feet six inches to land now or late of George 
Peck, thence along the westerly bounds of the land of the said congregation as the 
same winds and is continued to Bancker (now Madison) Street to the place of be- 
ginning, together with the building and appurtenances. 

Armed with this order, the congregation sold the land a month later for 
$30,000. On February 26, 1829, it is noted that 
The Committee heretofore appointed for the Sale of the Oliver & Madison Streets 
property report—That they have made Sale of the same (reserving about Seventeen 
feet two Inches more or less for an Enterance into the old Burial Ground fronting 
on Oliver Street) to Robert Swanton & David Bryson for the sum of Thirty thou- 
sand Dollars payable on the delivery of the Deeds possession of the property to be 
given on the first day of May next, and should the Money be paid previous to the 
said first day of May Interest is to be allowed to the purchaser for the period of 
time between the payment and the said first day of May next at the rate of Six per 
cent per Annum. 

A year later this side entrance to the ground from Oliver Street was put into 
fitting condition. It was reported at a meeting of the board of trustees of the 
congregation, held on January 6, 1830, that it had been 

. agreed with the Consent of Mr. David Hart with Mr. Everett Mason to put 
up a New Wall and Gate at the enterance of the Beth Haim on Oliver Street ac- 
cording to plan submitted the Cost not to exceed One hundred Dollars provided it 
could be done immediately. 

A word as to entrances to the cemetery—for of all property, a cemetery 
has in one sense no exit. The first entrance to the cemetery had been specifically 
reserved in 1682 by a right of way from Chatham Street (Park Row) when 
Joseph Bueno de Mesquita made the purchase of burial land at that site. Later, 
when houses were built along Chatham Street and when Bancker Street (Mad- 
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ison Street) was laid out along the rear of the cemetery, a new entrance, was 
made. This, which came to be known as Jews’ Alley, led up into the cemetery 
from approximately what is now the northwest corner of Madison and Oliver 
Street. It ran into the cemetery in a northwesterly direction about half way 
up the block, behind where are now the houses on the west side of Oliver 
Street. With the sale of the rear part of the ground on Oliver and Madison 
Streets in 1829, Jews’ Alley was sacrificed, and a new, chronologically the 
third, entrance into the ground was constructed on Oliver Street immediately 
opposite Henry Street. A quarter of a century later, the opening up of the 
New Bowery through the graveyard brought a highway once more to the very 
front line of the cemetery. The entrance to the ground was therefore once 
more restored to the highway on the new front of the graveyard, where it 
remains today. On November 3, 1858, the Congregation obtained permission 
from the Supreme Court to sell to F. Deering for $5,000 the disused little en- 
trance alley, 17 feet 2 inches broad and 4o feet in length, on Oliver Street, 
opposite Henry Street, which had formerly given access to the ground hidden 
behind the houses on Oliver Street. Number 11 Oliver Street now stands on 
the site of that third entrance to the cemetery. 

But this takes us beyond our story, and we must return to 1829, when the 
congregation sold its unused cemetery land on Oliver and Madison Streets. 
The $30,000 proceeds of this sale lifted the financial burden of the old ceme- 
tery from the congregation. But let it not be thought that the congregation 
now sat back to enjoy comfortable riches. Of this $30,000, no less than 
$22,132.43 was needed to pay accumulated debts. Indeed, the ground would 
long since have had to be sold at any sacrifice to meet the enormous assessments, 
were it not that that philanthropic prince in New York’s Israel, Harmon Hen- 
dricks, whose father Uriah Hendricks (Biography 44) and three of whose 
little ones—Joshua (Biography 69), Frances Henrietta (Biography 99), and 
Justina Brandly (Biography 130)—rested in that earth, had advanced the 
money necessary to pay the assessments and accumulated interest. 

Moreover, some of this money had been spent in advance when in anticipa- 
tion of the eventualities the congregation had purchased new cemetery prop- 
erties further uptown. These expenditures for new grounds to take the place 
of the old ground, and the indebtedness of over $22,000 on the old graveyard, 
left little over from the proceeds of the sale to comfort the congregation for its 
long years of harassing financial worry. There was scant financial balm of 
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profit to be poured on the wounded sentiments of those to whom the Chatham 
Square Cemetery in which their loved ones lay at rest was and would always 
be the cemetery. Indeed, so strong and so natural was that sentiment that for 
several years after the city prohibited interments as far south as Chatham 
Square burials nevertheless continued to be made in it, subject to a penalty of 
$250 for each interment. The last burial in the Chatham Square ground was 
that of a child, two and a half years of age, Brandilla Isaacs, who died of “in- 
flammation of the chest,” and was buried there on February 4, 1833. Since that 
day, the old graveyard has remained a mute, inactive witness to the triumphant 
advance of the city, though in 1831 it was the cemetery and the strong stand 
taken by its guardian synagogue which stopped the proposed extension of 
Henry Street beyond Oliver Street. Though sadly reduced in size, the quiet 
graveyard may still claim a final, though Pyrrhic, sentimental triumph over 
the city’s sheer utilitarian growth. 




















CHAPTER TEN 


THE CEMETERY MOVES ON 











One generation passeth away and another generation cometh, but the earth abideth 
for ever. ECCLESIASTES 1:4 













De the whole of the eighteenth century, the number of the Jewish i 
population of the City of New York remained virtually stationary. One Hit 
small synagogue erected at a turn on Mill Street (now South William Street) 
sufficed for the whole Jewish community. This little building had been erected 
on a lot purchased for £ 100, one loaf sugar, and one pound of Bohea tea. Its 
dimensions, 35 feet square, and only 21 feet high, yet containing a gallery for MM | 
accommodation of the women, give an idea of the small number of Jews who HH | 
dwelt in the quiet little town of New York in the days when Newport was a MAY 
more important harbor for sea-borne commerce, and when Philadelphia was a 
gayer and more significant city than smaller towns like Charleston or New 
York. 

This little seventeenth- and eighteenth-century Jewish community found 
the cemetery on Chatham Square outside the city amply sufficient. But with 
the beginning of the nineteenth century Jews began to settle in New York in 
increasing numbers. From the time of the founding of the community, to- 
gether with the preponderant Sephardim, Ashkenazim had come to New York, 
driven so far afield by the wild Cossack massacres of 1648, the massacres of the 
Russo-Swedish War of 1655-56, and in general the distracted, and for Jews 
heartbreaking, conditions in Central Europe. As the monuments in the old ni 
graveyard bear witness, the proportion of Ashkenazim steadily increased dur- | 
ing the eighteenth century. After the Napoleonic wars, the reaction from re- 
publicanism, the disturbed political, social, and economic conditions in West- 
ern Europe, and the rising prosperity and development of the free United | 
States, gave an impetus to a marked increase of immigration of Ashkenazic i 
Jews into the Western land. By 1825 the solitary synagogue no longer sufficed 
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for all the Jews of the city, and Congregation Bnai Jeshurun was founded as a 
friendly Ashkenazic offshoot of the parent Sephardic Congregation Shearith 
Israel. 


A quarter of a century earlier it had already become desirable to procure 
cemetery land additional to that of the old ground on Chatham Square. In 
all, seven attempts were made to find a suitable successor to this historic ceme- 
tery. These seven quests constitute a not uninteresting chapter in the history 
of New York’s real estate if we may judge by the frequency with which the 
metropolitan newspapers write about some of them. A bibliography of such 
articles would contain a large number of entries. 


I. THE POTTER’S FIELD (1800) 


The first recorded intimation of the need of additional cemetery land dates 
from Tuesday, June 17, 1800, when 


Mr. Bernard Hart who was appointed some time past [February 19] to endeavor 
to procure a lot of ground for a burial place, in case of any pestilential disorder 
should prevail, whereby we might be prevented from using the present Burial 
Ground. 

Reported that after many enquiries he has not been able to meet with one. That 
he had waited on the mayor of the City to know if the corporation had any ground 
near Potter’s Field they would sell, who told him they had not. & after some conver- 
sation with him he was inclined to think upon a proper application, the corporation 
would set a part of Potter’s Field aside for our use, and likewise permit us to fence 
the same in. Whereupon 

RESOLVED— [hat a Petition be drawn up & presented to the Mayor & corporation 
of this City requesting a Portion of Ground in one Corner of Potter’s Field with 
permission to inclose the same—to bury any of our congregation who may die of 
Pestilential disorders. & that the president have a proper Petition drawn up for that 


Purpose and lay before the board on Sunday at 12 o’clock and that the board 
Adjourne till then. 


This decision apparently led to nothing. At the meeting of the Common 
Council held on Monday, June 30, 


A petition of the Congregation of Sheareth Israel for a part of the public bury- 


ing Ground for the particular use of their Congregation was read and post- 
poned. 


A cemetery could not be obtained so inexpensively. A year and a half later the 
community was still looking for additional burial land. 
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II. THE LAND OF ROBERT AND JOHN SHARPE (1802) 


On January 3, 1802, it was 


Resolved that Messrs. B. Gomez, N. Judah & I. H. Levy be a Committee to examine 
the Situation of Lotts belonging to Messrs. Robt & John Sharpe and that if in their 
opinion the Lotts are well situated for a Beth Haim to purchase the Same at a price 
not exceeding One Hundred & fifteen Dollars per Lott. 
We do not know the situation of these lots which the committee went to, saw, 


and tried to conquer, and about which a week later they 


Reported that agreeably to their appointment, they had viewed the said Lotts, are 
of oppinion that they are well situated for a Beth Haim and had in Consequence of 
their appointment purchased from Messrs. Sharpe Four Lotts of Ground, for One 
Hundred & twenty Eight Dollars each making a Total sum of Five Hundred & 
Twelve Dollars for said Lots. 

But not so fast, please. Cherchez la femme. This second attempt to obtain 


new cemetery land also came to naught. For a month later, on February 14, 


Messrs. Benjamin Gomez and M. Myers the Committe appointed to purchase Lots 
of Messrs. R. and I. Sharpe Reported that Messrs. Sharpe had tendered them a Re- 
lease signed by William Sharpe of Albany for said Lots that they had doubts re- 
specting the Title to William Sharpe inasmuch as they have reason to think the 


Wives of Messrs. Robert and John Sharpe had not signed of their Dower to the 
Lands in Question. 


On Motion made and Seconded Resolved that if the Commite obtain a sufficient 
Legal Title for the Lands, that they make the purchase but if the Title should ap- 
pear doubtfull they decline the purchase. 

That sufficient legal title was apparently not obtainable. After this second 
failure, no time was lost in making a third choice. 


III, EAST BANK (THIRTEENTH) STREET (1802) 


During the following six weeks, a new piece of ground was chosen. Warned 
by its previous failure, the community took full precautions to examine the 
title of the vendor before purchasing this property. The archives of Congre- 
gation Shearith Israel preserve an indenture, dated April 23, 1800, recording 
the sale of a property by Alexander Robertson to Stephen B. Munn for $230. 
Two years later, on March 2, 1802, this Stephen B. Munn sold this land to the 
congregation for $276. It was a plot, which is now on the north side of Thir- 
teenth Street, 250 feet East of Seventh Avenue. At that time, 1802, it was 90 
feet deep with a 50 foot front on the north side of East Bank Street. That 
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street, lost to the memory of the oldest living New Yorker, ran diagonally 
northeast from Seventh and Greenwich Avenues across what is now the 
middle of Thirteenth Street to the Union Road. 





Thirteenth Street 


THE THIRTEENTH STREET BURIAL GROUND, 1802-1803 


Toward the end of the month, on March 28, 1802, 


Messrs. Benjamin Gomez, Isaac H. Levy and Mordy Myers the Committe ap- 
pointed to purchase Lots for a Beth Haim Reported as follows. . . We the 
Committe appointed to purchase Lotts fora Beth Haim... . Report . ; 

That in Conformity to our appointment we have purchased of and obtained a 
Release (duly executed and acknowledged according to Law) from Stephen B. 
Munn and Sally his wife for two Lotts of Ground situate in Greenwich near the 
Lands belonging to Alexander Robertson for which was paid Two Hundred & 
Seventy Six Dollars—and the further Sums of Two Dollars and One Half Dollar 
for part drawing the Deeds, and the sum of Four Dollars for Recording the said 
Deeds, making in all Two Hundred & Eighty two Dollars and fifty Cents. All of 
which is most Respectfully Submitted. 


BENJD GOMEZ 
ISAAC H. LEVY 
M. MYERS 
The Report being Read Resolved that the same be accepted. 
This land, definitely and securely purchased, was hardly destined to be used 
by the community for the purpose for which it was bought, “to bury any of 
our congregation who may die of Pestilential disorders.” The first to be buried 
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in it, and the only one of whom there is any record, was Wolfe Pollock who 
died of yellow fever on October 10, 1803. That was the epidemic which had 
compelled the trustees of the congregation to hold their meeting of August 11 
at Lovet’s Hotel on Broadway, and to advance a quarter’s salary to I. M. 
Gomez (Biography 76), their clerk, “to enable him to leave the city during 
the sickness.” One month after this burial, on November 13, 

On Motion of Mr. N. Phillips seconded by Mr. N. Judah Resolved that the Presi- 
dent and Mr. Naphtali Phillips be a Committee to make enquiry respecting the 
purchase of a new Beth Haim and Report as soon as may be convenient. 

Why this apparent boom for buying more cemeteries? Because the East Bank 
Street ground was destined to be disused when that street was to make way for 
Thirteenth Street’s share in Manhattan’s rectangular development. When this 
took place, the cemetery lost a corner and was left with a tiny frontage of 
only 11 feet 10 inches on Thirteenth Street. The opening of Thirteenth Street 
made it undesirable to maintain this cemetery for those dying of pestilential 
disorders. 

At that time, on February 19, 1804, the decision was made that the solitary 
body of Wolfe Pollock be removed from that residual corner of land, but the 
congregation learned that were that done the city would prosecute it to the 
utmost rigor of the law. 


IV. MILLIGAN (ELEVENTH) STREET (1804) 


Again the search for suitable cemetery land is taken up, but not until a year 
and a half later is success reported. Then, on April 15, 1804, 

The President informed the Board that he had purchased two lotts of Ground 25 
feet each front and Rear and One hundred feet each in length situate in front on 
Milligan Street for Three hundred & Seventy Six Dollars. 

An indenture of May 12, 1804, records this sale by John Agnew and Ann 
his wife, of the property that was bounded northerly in front on Milligan 
Street, easterly by lot number 23, southerly by , and westerly by lots 
number 17, 18, 19, 20. These lots, numbers 21 and 22, were sold on April 13, 
1804, to the trustees of the congregation, the one for $190, the other for $186. 
Payment was made two months later. 

Half a year later, on F ebruary 27, 1805, this new ground was solemnly ded- 
icated as Beth Haim Shenee [The Second Cemetery], and on March 16 the 
grave of Wolfe Pollock was transferred to it from the now disused Thirteenth 
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Street ground. With that interment, this cemetery entered into use as a bury- 
ing place supplementary to the old graveyard on Chatham Square. It also took 
the place of the disused Thirteenth Street ground for those dying of conta- 
gious diseases. It began to be put to more regular current use from the middle 
of 1812, at first primarily for strangers and newcomers who had no family ties 
with and sentimental attachment to the older ground on Chatham Square. 
Thus the next two burials in the new ground were those of Samuel Hart who 
died “at Carolina,” and whose remains had been brought to New York by 
water, and Abraham Garcia, a French seaman who on his arrival in this coun- 
try died as a result of the ill treatment he is said to have suffered on board ship. 
But the community had refused to make a hard and fast, invidious distinction 
between a preferred aristocratic and a disdained stepchild graveyard. It re- 
jected the motion made on June 23, 1805, by Aaron Levy and seconded by 
B. Seixas that 
All persons Natives their wives & Children and Relatives who may become Electors 
at the time of the adoption of the Congregational Bye Laws shall be entitled to be 
buried on the Old Beth Haim, and every person who may hereafter come among 
us that shall not come under the above Title shall be buried in the Beth Haim Shene. 

This graveyard on Milligan Street was in the country, in Greenwich Village 
where apple trees grew. Because of a gap in its enclosing fence, it was reported 
in May, 1813, that cattle had been pasturing in the ground. Five months later, 
on October 24, 1813, the Building Committee of the congregation reported 
that 
Finding two apple trees in Beth a haim No. 2 That induced boys to trespass over the 
fence to gether Apples, the Committee sold said Trees to Pearson Halsted Carpenter 
for three dollars, which are to be cut down by him and moved off the ground, the 
purchase money to be deducted from the account he may have against the Congre- 
gation for work done. They have had a counter Key made to said Beth a Haim and 
given the same to Mr. Aaron Henry who resides within the Vicinity, and has agreed 
to take charge of the property, and do his endeavours to prevent any trespasses 
therein, as well as the two lotts of ground belonging to the Congregation at Green- 
wich [on Thirteenth Street]. 

The year 1822 was marked by an unusually severe epidemic of yellow fever 
in New York. While it raged, it crippled the city’s life. Its story is succinctly 
told in the diary of Aaron Levy: 


Early in July 1822 the yellow fever commenced at the foot of Rector Sse susie Leite 
infected district was fenced in about the 8th of Augt and the citizens generally 
moved to Greenwich with public offices, Banks &ca, and on the 26th October re- 
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turned en masse. The 15th November the Custom house, Post office Banks &ca. 
returned to their former places and the Houses of Public Worship were reopened 
after having been so long shut up in the Lower part of the city. The number of 
cases reported during the pestilence were 401, Deaths 230. . . . 


Since, as the minutes of the congregation record, the congregants 


had mostly left their houses in consequence of the prevalence of the Yellow Fever, 
the president reported that 
The Synagogue was closed during that period, and that he had hired a large apart- 


ment in Oliver Street corner of Henry Street, at the rate of $5. per week in which 
service was performed. 


These temporarily transferred services were held with ominously lugubrious 
significance immediately opposite the entrance to the old cemetery, though it 
was safer to be alive in the cemetery in northerly Oliver Street above the center 
of the epidemic than in the residential districts further downtown. October 11 
was observed as a day of public humiliation and prayer. But besides invoking 
prayer to stay the pestilence, the city fathers and the medical fraternity also 
turned their attention to sanitary conditions in the hope of checking this and 
future epidemics. At that time, 1822, the streets of New York were still filthy 
beyond belief. A large number of hogs roamed at large, a menace alike to traffic 
and cleanliness. One walked the streets either ankle deep in mud or smothered 
with clouds of dust. William Neunham Blaine, a visiting Englishman, arrived 
during the pestilence to find the lower part of the town desolate, with its streets 
barricaded because of the fever. He observed with astonishment that there was 
not a sewer in the whole town. Each house had its cesspit, the contents of 
which were dumped from the shore into the nearest slip or quay on the Hudson 
or East River. He continued: 

But what may also contribute to produce unhealthiness is the very foolish and 
absurd practice of burying the dead within the town. Some of the church yards 


have become so full that they are raised several feet above the level of the neigh- 
bouring streets. Indeed the bodies in many places have been buried three deep. 


On August 19 of that year, when the plague of yellow fever was gathering 
strength in the neighborhood of Trinity Church, the Common Council of the 
city passed an ordinance forbidding for the present interment in the graveyard 
of that church. This was the prelude to more drastic action which finally put 
an end to all burials on the island of Manhattan. 

A quarter of a century earlier, after the epidemic of 1798, the Medical So- 
ciety of the State of New York appointed a committee 
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to inquire into the symptoms, origin, cause and prevention of the pestilential 
disease that prevailed in New York during the Summer and Autumn of 1798. 


In their report, the committee ranked 


the folly of allowing sepulture within the CILVee Si, ASZIO trifling agent in the pro- 
duction of disease. 

About the burying grounds in the city the committee expressed itself in 
harsh terms, finally declaring that they 
should no longer be permitted to remain within the City, but removed as soon as 
possible to a suitable distance from it. In the opinion of the Committee, this relict 
of long indulged superstition, within the limits of the City, should be disused and 
absolutely forbidden by Law and a severe penalty incurred for every violation of it. 

Nothing came of this recommendation at the time. The city was to experi- 
ence more mosquito-borne epidemics before it visited vicarious punishment 
upon the guiltless cemeteries. In 1806 the Board of Health made strong repre- 
sentations after the yellow fever epidemic of the summer and fall of 180 5. On 
January 11, 1808, an ordinance was passed forbidding, under penalty of $100, 
burying south or west of Pump and Nicholas Streets anyone dying of a conta- 
gious or pestilential disease, other than smallpox or measles. But it was not until 
the terrifying scourge of 1822 that the city was stirred to summary action. 
Then a committee was appointed which studied the problem from all angles 
and brought in an encyclopedic report of fifty-seven printed pages. This report, 
after numerous citations of historic precedent, squarely set sanitas above sanc- 
titas. As a result, on March 31, 1823, the following ordinance was adopted: 

Be it ordained by the Mayor Alderman & Commonalty of the City of New York 
in Common Council Convened. That if any Person or Persons shall after the first 
day of June next dig or open any grave or cause or procure any grave to be opened 
in any burying ground cemetery or churchyard or in any other part or place in 
this City which lies to the Southward of a line commencing at the centre of Canal 
Street on the North River and running through the centre of Canal Street to Sulli- 
van Street thence through Sullivan st. to Grand Street thence through Grand st. 
to the East river or shall inter or deposit or cause to procure to be interred or de- 
posited in any such grave any dead body every such person shall forfeit and pay 
for every such offence the sum of Two hundred and fifty dollars. 

And be it further Ordained that no dead body shall after the first day of June 
aforesaid be interred or deposited in any vault or tomb south of the aforesaid line 
under penalty of Two hundred and fifty dollars for each and every offence. 
This prohibition affecting the Chatham Square cemetery, promoted the ground 
on Milligan Street in Greenwich Village to the rank of the active burial 
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ground of the community from June 1, 1823. Two years later the municipality 
decreed that no interments be made within the city limits south of Grand 
Street. But short lived was the Milligan Street graveyard’s somber distinction 
of being the only available burial ground of the New York Jewish community. 
Just as the opening up of Thirteenth Street had caused the East Bank Street 
ground to be disused, so the threatened opening of Eleventh Street boded ill 


for the Milligan Street ground. Early in 1827 this threat became imminent. 
Then, on March 11, 


On Motion resolved that when an order of the Corporation shall have been passed 
directing 11th Street to be opened which will pass through our Burying ground at 
Greenwich, measures be taken to remove the remains of those persons who have 
been interr’d in such situations as will be required for the Street and that they be 
reinterr’d in said ground under the direction of Mr. Naphtali Phillips who is hereby 
appointed for that purpose with authority to hire proper persons to perform said 
duty according to our religious Laws and Statutes. 


This matter did not come to a head immediately. But by the beginning of 


1830 it was urgent enough to prompt the following letter, dated January 4, 
1830, from Joshua Moses: 


As it will soon be necessary to remove the precious remains of my Wife & Child 
I have to solicit permission to have them reinterred in the Beth Haim as they now 
rest side by side & in addition One adjoining grave left Vacant for myself when 
it pleases the Almighty to issue his summons— 

This request was granted in view of the now inevitable profanation of the 
graves if they were not removed, through the construction of Eleventh Street. 

But something could be gained by resolute resistance. Eleventh Street had 
been blocked at Broadway and never pushed through eastward to the Bowery 
because of the stiff-necked resistance shown by Henry Brevoort. In like man- 
ner, a report submitted to the board of trustees of the Congregation Shearith 
Israel on August 22, 1830, tells the subsequent story of how the congregation 
courteously but resolutely withstood the city’s decision to condemn the whole 
burial ground on the opening up of Eleventh Street. 


The undersigned a Committee of the Trustees associated with Mr. David Hart 
late a Member of the Board Report: That some time in the past year a resolution 
passed the Common Council of this City for opening Eleventh Street, which ac- 
cording to the Map, adopted by the Commissioners in the year 1807 for laying out 
of the City of New York will extend through our Beth Haim Sheni situated in 
Milligan Street in Greenwich. 

That the Undersigned attended a Meeting of the Commissioners appointed to 
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assess the damages and benefits arising to different owners of land required for 
opening said Street, and Stated to the Commissioners that they made no objections 
to opening said Street through the Beth Haim, but decidedly stated their objections 
to the taking of any part not required for public purposes: they fully explained to 
the Commissioners the Various reasons, which ruled as against disturbing the 
remains of our deceased Brethren, and that with a view to prevent the same, We 
had generously confined our interment to that part of the ground that would not be 
required for the Street, from what then took place the Undersigned were Sanguine 
that they would not be called upon to remove the dead, Notwithstanding the Com- 
missioners thought proper to take the whole of the ground, awarding to the 
Congregation the sum of $1099 Dollars. 

To have submitted to this would have been acknowledging the right of the Cor- 
poration to take our property not required for Public Purposes, We should have 
had to encounter the unpleasant task of removing from 80 to 100 Bodies, to provide 
ground for their reception, which in the opinion of the Undersigned would have 
been equal in Cost to the amount of Money to be received, and all this in addition 
to the insuperable objections to disturbing the dead—It only remained for the 
Undersigned on Consultation with Mr. Slosson Counsellor of the Board either to 
oppose the confirmation of the report of the Commissioners before the Supreme 
Court, or to submit at once to the decision of the Same. 

Having determined on the former course the necessary papers were prepared and 
sworn to and presented to the Judges of the Supreme Court—The Case was fully 
& ably argued by Mr. Slosson on the ground that the Law investing power in the 
Commissioners to take ground not required for public purposes was Unconsti- 
tutional—The Court declined giving an Opinion on the Constitutionality of the 
law, being a subject of too much importance to decide on the mere Motion at 
Bar; but Confirmed the report of the Commissioners leaving the parties to their 
right at Law—lIn this Case we should have to contend with the City Corporation, 
it would retard the Opening of the Street, would be a long time before a decision 
could be had, would cost a great deal of Money, and the result uncertain—The 
Undersigned therefore considering it most prudent to present a Memorial to the 
Common Council requesting them to reconvey to the Trustees that part of 
the ground in which the Dead repose, at the same time denying the right of the 
Corporation, but desirous of avoiding any Altercation with them, and in the 
Spirit of peace, would receive the same at the rate adopted by the Commissioners, 
the Committee of Finance reported in favour of our Memorial, and the Corpora- 
tion passed a resolution in conformity to the same, by which we shall receive for 
the ground taken about $340 Dollars, which to the undersigned appears but a small 
sum, but takeing into Consideration the great principle involved, they do not 
hesitate to say, that in every point of view it is the best that could be done— 
The Undersigned therefore recommend that they be empowerd to take the 
necessary measures in relation thereto, filling up the ground to the proper level and 
enclosing the same in such manner as they shall deem most eligible, all of which 
is very respectfully submitted. 


Aug. 22, 1830. N. PHILLIPS 


Committee 
M. L. MOSES 
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The new graded Eleventh Street, being on a higher level than the part of 
the cemetery remaining after the street was built, necessitated this “filling up 
the ground to the proper level.” This was done by the addition of earth, so 
that the graves now remaining in the little triangular cemetery on Eleventh 
Street are of unusual depth. 

Steps were immediately taken for enclosing the residual ground “in such 
manner as they shall deem most eligible,” as the following estimate of October 
7, 1830, records: 


My Estimate for the Stone Foundation & Brick Wall to be built on the Gore of 
land fronting on 11th Street of the following Dimensions W 72 feet 7 In. on the 
Street 59 feet on one Side by 43 feet 5 Inches on the other side the Stone Wall to 
be level with the intended side Walk, also a Brick Wall on it 8 feet high 12 Inches 
thick to have a Gate finished the top of the Wall to be Groted(?) with Roman 
Cement & the Brick laid on Edge forming a Copen the whole of the Materials & 
Labour for the above Wall I will furnish & Complete for the Sum of Six hundred 
& fifty three Dollars $653—to be finished by the 15th November next. 

A P MAYBER 
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THE ELEVENTH STREET BURIAL GROUND, 1805-1830 


On November 2 of that year, the congregation bought back from the city 
the southern corner of the ground which is the part now remaining of that 
cemetery “in which the Dead repose.” As the extant indenture records, the 
congregation repurchased from the city for $759.72 that part of its own land 
which had been taken in excess. This fragmentary graveyard remains to this 
day as a small triangle with a frontage of 72 feet 7 inches on Eleventh Street. 

The graves which were outside the limit of this little triangle rescued from 
the city, were moved back into it. On November 14, 1830, 
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Mr. Naphtali Phillips stated that in persuance of an order passed by the Board some 
time ago, he had caused the remains of those persons who had been interred in 
Beth Haim Sheni at Greenwich & were lying in that part of the ground to be taken 
for 11th Street to be removed within the line & previous to the opening & filling 
up the said Street, and that he was assisted therein by Mess. I B Seixas, Jacob 
Abrahams, Solomon Seixas, Isaac Gomez & Aaron H. Judah & Tobias Ezekiel. 

The second cemetery of the congregation in its short but checkered career 
of a quarter of a century, from 1805 to 1830, first served humbly for the vic- 
tims of fever epidemic, then in the main for the poor and friendless, and even- 
tually suffered the indignity of being squeezed up into the little triangle still 
preserved inviolate on the south side of Eleventh Street, just east of the Avenue 
of the Americas (Sixth Avenue). 


V. SEVENTY-FIRST STREET (1828) 


In the meantime, the congregation had once more been looking for new ceme- 
tery land. The renewed quest began in June, 1826, when the Board of Trustees 
declared that 


Whereas the Supreme Court of Judicature of the State of New York have by a 
late decision Confirmed the ordinance of the Corporation of this City prohibiting 
the interments of Dead Bodies within certain limits and by which this Congregation 
are deprived of the use of their ancient Burying Ground in Oliver Street It there- 
fore becomes the Duty of this Board, without loss of time to provide a suitable 
place for a Bet a Haim not only for the present, but with reference to after Ages,— 
‘Therefore 

Resolved that a Committee be appointed to enquire as to what land can be 
purchased suitable as to Location, quantity, and quality for a Bet a Haim, and to 
report as soon as they shall have informed themselves on the same with the price 
thereof, and embracing all information they may acquire on the subject it being 
momentuous, and interesting to the Congregation at large. 


The committee, if it was appointed, did not act on this “momentuous” ques- 
tion with sufficient expedition to please some of the members of the congrega- 
tion. Nine months later, the board of trustees found itself under the necessity 
of offering a solemn self-justification to those more impetuous congregants 
whose ardor somewhat pained the stately dignity of the board. 


The Board ever anxious to conduct towards the Congregation in relation to their 
views of Matters in which every individual is equally concerned, avail themselves 
of this occasion to express to the Gentlemen aforesaid their full accordance in 
opinion with them as to the necessity of having another place for a permanent 
Burying Ground, that it is a subject that interests all their feelings, but one of 
so momentuous a Nature that can only be acted on after the most serious considera- 
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tion, and that no proper means shall be neglected to carry into full effect without 
unnecessary loss of time this most desirable object. 
[March 11, 1827] 


Spurred on by this unusual display of interest by members of the congrega- 


tion, a month later (on April 25) the board acted on its resolution of June of 
the preceding year. 


The Board proceeded to the Consideration of the Preamble & resolution offered on 
the 15th June last by Mr. Naphtali Phillips, in relation to a Burying Ground (see 
Minutes folio 199) when it was resolved that Messrs. Naphtali Phillips & David 
Hart be the Committee contemplated by the said resolution and that Messrs. 
Solomon Levy & Seixas Nathan be requested to Cooperate with them in carrying 
the said resolution into effect, and that the Clerk notify the latter Gentlemen of 
their appointment. 

Warned by the city council’s increasing restrictions on permitting burials 
within the limits of the built up city, the committee “with reference to after 
ages” cast its eyes far afield. They lighted upon a spot “out of town” where 
Fourth (Park) Avenue and Seventy-second Street would one day be opened 
up, and where Seventy-first Street had already been laid out. In these remote 
suburbs the cemetery would surely be free from all possible future restrictions 
and prohibitions imposed by the city. If allowances were made for the land 
which according to the city plan would have to be ceded eventually for open- 
ing Fourth Avenue and Seventy-second Street, the burial ground would be 
free from curtailment by the construction of new streets such as had wrought 
havoc with the Thirteenth Street and Eleventh Street grounds bought some 
years before. ’ 

Therefore, on November 5, 1827, 


The President stated that he in Company with the Members of the Board had 
been out of Town to view some land for sale which in their opinion is well suited 
for a burying ground, that it contains Thirty six lots exclusive of land for the 4th 
Avenue and half land for 72nd Street, that it is situated on 71st Street, 4th Avenue 
and 72nd Street, that the price is $3825 Dollars Cash on Delivery of the Deeds, that 
they had caused the Ground to be suitably dug and ascertained the soil to be good. 

On Motion Resolved that the purchase of said lots be authorised by this Board 
and that Mr. Slosson be employed to investigate the title of the same, the purchase 
money to be paid when he shall Certify the same to be indisputable. 


By the following March, 


Mr. Moses, Mr. Phillips and Mr. Hart the Committee appointed to purchase suit- 
able ground for a Beth Haim report that they have purchased of Conrad Ritter a 
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Plot of Ground being parcel of the Common lands of the Mayor Alderman & 
Commonalty of the City of New York Situate in the late Ninth Ward now twelfth 
Ward of the City of New York, and parcel of a lot of land discribed in the Survey 
and Map or Chart of the said Common lands filled in the office of the Clerk of the 
City and County of New York by the Number One hundred twenty four, contain- 
ing together Thirty-six lots, and is more particularly bounded & described as fol- 
lows—Beginning at the North East Corner of the Fourth Avenue and Seventy 
first Street thence North Easterly along the East side of the Fourth Avenue two 
hundred and four feet three Inches to the South Side of Seventy second Street, 
thence Southerly along the South side of Seventy second Street, Four hundred & 
fifty feet thence in right angle parallel with the Fourth Avenue Southwesterly two 
hundred & four feet three Inches to the North Side of Seventy first Street, thence 
Westerly along the North side of Seventy first Street four hundred & fifty feet to 
the place of beginning. Also the one half of Seventy Second Street being Fifty feet 
in breadth along and Contiguous to the hereby granted premises subject to the 
existing laws relative to Streets and Avenues and the right of the Corporation of 
New York to take the same for a Street, and that the Committee had agreed to pay 
for the said purchase Three thousand eight hundred and twenty five dollars. And 
that the Committee also report that in pursuance of the power invested in them 
had borrowed of Mr. Harmon Hendricks the sum of Four thousand Dollars at 
an interest of Seven per Cent and had issued two Certificates for the same One for 
Twelve hundred & forty Dollars and One for Two Thousand Seven hundred & 
Sixty Dollars at Twelve Months date. That they had received the necessary Con- 
veyances, which had been recorded and now presented the same to be deposited 
among the papers of the Congregation after having according to the order of the 
Board been Certified as to title by Mr. Slosson. 


At last the problem of finding a permanent successor to the ground on 
Chatham Square seemed to be solved. 


On Motion Resolved that a Committee be appointed to report a plan for enclosing 
part of the land purchased for a burying ground & also a plan of a suitable House 
to be erected thereon, with such other plans as they may think proper for laying 
out the same. 


The committee was appointed, but the ground was never used, though the 
congregation retained title to it for over a third of a century, finally selling it 
in January, 1864. In the quest of safety, all reasonable convenience had been 


sacrificed. The residential portion of the city in 1828 was still far away in the - 


southern section of Manhattan Island. The synagogue was in Mill Street, now 
South William Street, near Bowling Green. Seventy-second Street with the 
subway still a nightmare that had not yet been dreamed, was in the remote 
wilds. The problem of expense was added to that of inconvenience. In a report 
concerning the cemetery on Twenty-first Street drawn up by the Hebra 
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Hased Va-Amet toward the end of the first third of the nineteenth century it 
is stated that | 


Owing to the distance of the Beth A Chaim from the populous parts of the city, 
recourse is frequently had to carriages to convey those who attend (as well as the 
mourners) at a heavy expense, which in many cases falls heavily upon the survivers 
of the deceased whose circumstances do not justify the same. 
An example of this expense is provided by the case of Abraham Garcia, a 
French Jew, who died in New York on April 3, 1813, as a result of the ill 
treatment he had received on the voyage to America. It may well be supposed 
that there were few mourners to follow the body of this friendless seaman to 
the cemetery on Eleventh Street. Yet a bill of £ 4° 8-orecords the high cost of 
Carriages and hearse conveying Corpse from Vestry room to burying ground, & 
attendance on same. 

The prohibitive distance of the land on Seventy-first and Seventy-second 
Streets led a few months after its acquisition to a renewal of the search for a 
fitting and proximate heir to succeed the Chatham Square Cemetery. 


VI. TWENTY-FIRST STREET (1829) 


On July 23, 1828, 


On Motion resolved that Messrs. David Henriques, Moses B. Seixas & Samuel I. 
Tobias be requested to act as a Committee to ascertain if suitable land for a Betn 
Haim can be obtained nearer to the City than that lately purchased and at what 
price, & report to the President as soon as convenient to them. 
This time the search was directed to the neighborhood of Twenty-first 
Street and Sixth Avenue at the suggestion of Harmon Hendricks. He offered 
eight lots of land in Twenty-first Street between Sixth and Seventh Avenues, 
measuring 200 feet by 130 feet 7 inches on the east side and 126 feet and 6 t 
inches on the west side, for $6,000, one third to be paid down, the balance to be } 
taken on mortgage at 5 percent, or the whole on perpetual lease at $360 yearly, 
all assessments and taxes to be paid by the purchaser. 
This offer was transmitted to the trustees of the congregation on August 21, 
1828, with the following letter: 


Agreeable to your resolution passed at your Beard on the 23 July last, appointing 
us as a Committee to ascertain if suitable land for a Beth Haim can be obtained i} 
In compliance therewith we have herein enclosed you a proposal from Mr. Hen- f 
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dricks for your Consideration, at same time requesting your immediate attention in 

determining thereon, it being a matter of Importance to the Congregation that a 

suitable place for that purpose should be purchased with as little delay as possible. 
With respect we are Gent Your Obedt Servants 


JOSHUA MOSES 
M. B. SEIXAS 
S. I. TOBIAS 
Dd HENRIQUES 
This was a larger and more costly parcel of land than the congregation was 
minded to obtain, particularly as it was holding two unused pieces of cemetery 
property, one on Thirteenth Street, the other on Seventy-first and Seventy- 
second Streets. But the offer had the merit of drawing the congregation’s at- 
tention to a suitable district, and shortly thereafter, on June 4, 1829, the con- 
gregation purchased from Horatio Wilkes a smaller piece of land neighboring 
that of Harmon Hendricks. This new cemetery, with a frontage of 80.5 feet 
on the south side of Twenty-first Street about 75 feet west of Sixth Avenue, 
and with a depth of 125.8 and 122 feet, was bought for $2,750, though the total 
cost “with the erection of a durable Brick Wall, Matar House &c has cost 
$4,817.73.” Between 2,000 and 2,500 loads of earth had to be brought to it 
to bring it up to street level. 
On August 17, 1829, this ground was solemnly consecrated by Hazan Isaac 
Seixas and the trustees with a religious service that included the following 
declaration: 


By virtue of the power vested in us as Trustees of the Congregation Shearith 
Israel We do this day appropriate and Sanctify this piece or parcel of ground or 
such part of it as may be found necessary for the Interment of such of our brethren 
the house of Israel as it may please God to call unto himself according to His divine 
Will in His own good time to be known and distinguished by the name of Beth 
Hayim Shelishi [The Third Cemetery ] 

And it is hereby consecrated consonant to the Rule agreed to, and entered on the 
Trustees Book, that the remains of our deceased brethren may lie at rest until the 
day of resurrection when shall be heard as it is said by the Sacred Writers 

“Thy dead men shall live; my deceased they shall rise, Awake and sing, ye that 
dwell in the dust, for my dew is as the dew of herbs, and the earth shall cast forth 
the dead.” 


The consecration was given official record in this declaration: 


We the Subscribers Trustees of the Congregation Shearith Israel, do certify and 
make known that we were present this day when the aforewritten was Solemnly 
Pronounced on the ground belonging to the said Congregation on Twenty first 
Street in the City of New York 
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In perpetual testimony Whereof We have hereunto set our hands this corre- 
sponding with the Seventeenth day of August 1829. 


M. L. san Committee of the 
N. PHILLIPS + Trustees of the 

DAVID HART | Congregation S. I. 
Less than two months later, on Thursday, November 5, 1829, Judith, daugh- 
ter of Moses M. Seixas of Newport and wife of Samuel Lopez, a lady of fifty- 
two years of age, fell from a stepladder and fractured her skull on a stone step 
of her home on the Bowery. Two hours later she was dead. On the following 
Sunday hers was the unenviable distinction of being the first to be interred in 
the ‘I'wenty-first Street ground. She was laid to rest in its southwest corner, 
and Rebecca, daughter of Uriah Hendricks (Biography 44) and wife of Solo- 
mon Levy, was buried later the same day in the northwest corner. As the 
Cohanim, descendants of the High Priest Aaron, are prohibited under Levitical 
law from coming into contact with the dead, they are excluded from the privi- 
lege of participating in the last rites for the deceased, except for their own near- 
est of kin. But on the rare occasion of the first usage of a burial ground, before 
any dead have been interred in it, the Cohanim may work in the virgin soil. So 
Lewis I. Cohen took advantage of this unusual opportunity, and dug the 

graves for Judith Lopez and Rebecca Levy. 
Necessary improvements in the burial ground were carried out. By January 

6 of the following year, 1830, it is recorded 


that the new Matar House in Beth Haim Shaleshe has been finished—that the Gate 
has been raised as also the front Wall—that a New Stove has been placed in this 
building & that Mr. A. Maybee had been paid in full Four hundred & eight Dollars 
fifty seven Cents as per his account. 


Cost of Matar House 356.91 
Raising brick Wall & Gate 41.66 
Stove Coal & Cartage 10. 





$408.57 


At a later date there were put into this little chapel two platforms, three 
steps high, with mahogany railings. These had served in the Crosby Street 
Synagogue (1834) of the congregation to form the special enclosures within 
which the president and vice-president of the congregation had safeguarded 
their dignity. Today nothing remains of this chapel, which stood immediately 
to the right of the present entrance to the ground, except a pipe protruding 
from the ground. 
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The care of this steadily increasing number of burial grounds meant an ex- 
pense to the congregation, though not exactly a crushing one as the following 
contract of June, 1831, may illustrate: 


The Committee appointed to confer with Mr. Hart Levy, presented the following 
contract signed by him: Viz. Memorandum I agree with Trustees of the Congre- 
gation Shearith Israel to take charge of the different burying grounds belonging 
to said Congregation to visit them from time to time to see that no encroachment 
or Nuisances are committeed therein, and to inform the Acting Parnass thereof 
when I shall discover that his interference may be necessary—and also to cause 
such Nuisances to be removed without delay—I also agree to Superintend the 
preparing of all Graves which are to be the depth required by the Corpora- 
tion Ordinances—and to filling up the same and generally all such duties as 
have been heretofore required of the Shamas of the Congregation in relation to the 
burying Ground—The Congregation to pay me at the rate of $30 per annum with 
what Money that shall be collected at Funerals and also to be entitled to receive 
for Digging of Graves &c at the following rates viz. for an Adult $3—and for a 
person under the age of 13 years $1 50/100 and for each Night watching in the Bet 
Haim $2—But the Trustees only to be answerable for the Annual Salary of $30— 
This Agreement to be in force until the 1st May 1832. In Witness whereof I have 
hereunto set my hand this 31st May 1831. 

HART LEVY 


In that same year, 1831, the opportunity was presented of enlarging the 
ground by acquiring the property intervening between it and Sixth Avenue. 
Though at the time the Avenue was not built up, with shrewd foresight as to 
property values, and with correct judgment as to the advantage for the ceme- 
tery, on October 27, 1831, 


The Committee appointed for the Purpose Report that they have examined the 
ground the corner of the Sixth Avenue and twenty first Street being One hundred 
twenty feet Eight Inches on the Avenue and Seventy five feet on twenty first 
Street, bounded by the East wall of the Beth Haim Shaleshe, The land on the West 
of the burying ground belongs to Mr. Hendricks and that on the South to Mr. 
Rogers, none of which can be purchased, consequently should the land in question 
pass into other hands it is quite probable that before a long time our burying 
ground may be surrounded by buildings of an offensive nature, and become a re- 
ceptacle for filth from all sides—The Committee are also of opinion that before long 
a Considerable rise will take place in property in the vicinity, and that the lots above 
stated may be leased for a sum sufficient to pay the Interest of the purchase money 
and under such stipulation as will prevent nuisance &c. The price at which the 
ground can be obtained is Four Thousand three hundred Dollars, the whole of 
which can remain on Mortgage, provided the Trustees are willing to add in the same 
Mortgage the lot on 13th Street owned by them. 

Under every view that your Committee have given to the subject they are most 
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decidedly of opinion that it is highly desirable and advantageous for the Congrega- 
tion to possess the property in question, Should the Board coincide with them 
they have prepared a resolution which they herewith present for adoption. 
All of which is respectfully submitted. 
N. PHILLIPS 


| Committee 
S. I. JOSEPH 


New York 19th Hesvan 5592. 


It was no difficult matter to convince the board of trustees of the desira- 
bility of this investment, and a little over a year later, on December 17, 1832, 
The Committee appointed on the 3rd Instant to purchase the land on the 6th Ave- 
nue adjoining the Beth Haim Shaleshe, report that they have completed the same 
for the sum of Four thousand and seven hundred Dollars, the sum to which they 
were limited by the Resolution—the payment to be secured by a Bond & Mortgage 
on the property at Six per Cent per annum for the term of five years, The Title 
Deeds &c are now with Mr. Slosson, and when approved by him the necessary 
Papers will be executed. New York 5 Decr 1832. 

S. I, ISAACS 
S. I. JOSEPH 
N. PHILLIPS 

Twelve years later, on January 19, 1844, the cemetery was extended 
throughout its breadth to Twentieth Street. Then there was acquired prop- 
erty 80 feet 5 inches deep with a frontage of 60 feet on Twentieth Street some 
75 feet west of Sixth Avenue. This contiguous land was obtained from Ga- 
briel H. Winter, not by purchase but by exchange for the disused cemetery 
lots on Thirteenth Street. When in 1802 Benjamin Gomez, Isaac H. Levy, and 
M. Myers for the price of $276 made that luckless purchase of land for those 
who may die of pestilential disorders, little did they realize how materially that 
unusable property would one day help solve the financial problem of the con- 
gregation. And though in 1831 Naphtali Phillips and S. I. Joseph, who recom- 
mended the acquisition of the Sixth Avenue frontage, farsightedly believed 
that “before long a considerable rise will take place in property in the vicin- 
ity,” little did they anticipate how far that rise would go in half a century. The 
lots on Sixth Avenue and Twentieth Street which the congregation had pur- 
chased in 1832 at a cost of $6,700 it sold fifty years later in 1882 for $260,000 
to Hugh O’Neill for his new department store. Mr. O’Neill also assumed 
leases which still had to run at comparatively low rentals. 

But for all those who will to know let it here be recorded that in 1913 Mr. 
O'Neill desired to round out his holdings. Then he sought to purchase the 
cemetery proper on Twenty-first Street. But not even his offer of the fabu- 
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lous sum of $500,000 for land which had cost $2,750 could induce the congre- 
gation to sell the plot which they had consecrated for their deceased brethren 
to lie therein at rest until the day of resurrection. The dazzling offer was un- 
conditionally refused, and the cemetery on Twenty-first Street remains to this 
day undisturbed, though walled in on the East by the rear of the building of 
the former O’Neill store. 

No other Jewish cemetery in Manhattan has withstood the city’s implaca- 
ble growth. One such burial ground on 1osth Street had to be given up when 
it became absorbed into Central Park. After interments were prohibited in 
Manhattan, other Jewish cemeteries on the island fell into disuse and neglect, 
and eventually were sold. The enactment of 1851 had forbidden burials south 
of Eighty-sixth Street. To conform with this, one Jewish congregation devel- 
oped its burial ground around Eighty-eighth Street and Madison Avenue, an- 
other at Eighty-ninth Street and Madison Avenue, and a third at Eighty-ninth 
Street and Sixth Avenue, and still another on East Ninety-fourth Street. From 
these cemeteries, as also from the one that was on Thirty-second Street near 
Sixth Avenue and another on Sixth Avenue and F orty-fifth Street, in the sec- 
ond half of the nineteenth century the bodies were removed by the congrega- 
tions owning those grounds and reburied in cemeteries in the borough of 
Queens. These emptied burial grounds in Manhattan were then sold. Only 
Congregation Shearith Israel with no less than three grounds in Manhattan 
resolutely resisted the temptation of such profitable Opportunities as were 
climaxed by Hugh O’Neill’s offer of half a million dollars for its Twenty-first 
Street ground. 

There are now few if any surviving who can recall the building of the 
Y.M.H.A. immediately adjoining the burial ground to the West on Twenty- 
first Street. But elders of this generation may remember experiencing the feel- 
ing so pleasantly described by Thomas A. Janvier, when they turned away 
from the bustle and clamor of O’Neill’s big dry-goods store and looked out 
from its window upon the quiet grassy field below. From the ivy-clad chapel 
and the long lines of marble gravestones there arose a sense of peaceful rest 
and the calm serenity of ancient death. That ground on Twenty-first Street 
is the true child and successor of the original old graveyard below Chatham 
Square. For when in 1855 the extension of the New Bowery disturbed the 
sleep of two hundred and fifty-six of those who lay in the dust of the old 
ground, it was the graveyard on Twenty-first Street which offered its hospi- 
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tality to those disinherited from their little strip of earth. In the Twenty-first 
Street burial ground they rest today in earth transplanted from their original 
resting places. 


VII. CYPRESS HILLS, LONG ISLAND 


The graveyard on Twenty-first Street served the congregation a little less 
than twenty-two years. One of the last interments to be made in it was that of 
that picturesque character in the life of New York City, Major Mordecai M. 
Noah, who died on March 22, 18 51. A month later, on April 25, little David 
Edrehi, a child of three years of age, was the last to be buried in that ground. 
For early in 1851 the City of New York adopted 


AN ORDINANCE 
RELATIVE TO BURIALS 

The Mayor, Alderman and Commonalty of the city of New York in Common 
Council convened, do ordain as follows: 

Sec. 1. No person shall dig or open any grave, or cause or procure any grave to 
be opened in any burying ground, cemetery or church yard, or in any other part 
or place of the city of New York, south of Eighty-sixth street, or shall inter or 
deposit, or cause or procure to be interred or deposited in any such grave, or in 
any vaults or tomb except in private vaults and private cemeteries now existing, 
any dead body, within the limits aforesaid, under the penalty of two hundred and 
fifty dollars. 

2. No new cemetery or burying ground shall be established in any part of the 
city and county of New York... . 

4. This ordinance shall take effect, and be in force from and after the first day of 
May, 1851. 

i Adopted by the Board of Assistants, December 11, 1850 
Adopted by the Board of Alderman, January 29, 1851 
Adopted by the Mayor, February 3, 1851. 
D. T. VALENTINE, Clerk C.C. 


In the face of this comprehensive decision of the Common Council, what 
could the congregation do other than turn its eyes away from the island of 
Manhattan? In the few months during its search it made some interments tem- 
porarily in Cypress Hills Cemetery on Long Island. But it soon found for 
itself in the same district a tract of nearly seven acres on the heights of Cypress 
Hills overlooking Jamaica Bay. This land the congregation consecrated for a 
burial ground on August 3, 1851. On the following day, Abigail, eighty-year- 
old daughter of Aaron Lopez of Newport, R.I., and widow of Isaac Gomez, 
Jr., buried in its southeast corner, was the first to be laid to rest in that ground. 
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Those who had been given temporary burial in the near-by Cypress Hills 
Cemetery during the congregation’s search for their new burial ground were 
given final interment in it during April, 1852. 

A century ago in the days of horse-drawn carriages, slow and infrequent 
ferries across the East River and large areas of roadless open lots where now 
are congested developments in the boroughs of Brooklyn and Queens, the new 
burial ground was indeed far away from the Jewish community in Manhattan. 
Indeed, so much was it in the wilds of the outskirts of the city that a year after 
its purchase the board of trustees considered the question of supplying firearms 
to the keeper of the cemetery. 

In 1853 that burial ground was chartered by the legislature. In it, the present 
cemetery of Congregation Shearith Israel, have been laid to rest men and 
women such as Dr. Simeon Abrahams, Rabbi Joseph Mayor Asher, Dr. Jesse 
G. M. Bullowa, Justice Benjamin N. Cardozo, Major David Mendes Cohen, 
Emanuel Dreyfous, Benjamin M. Edidin, Jacob de Haas, Bernard Hart, Eman- 
uel B. Hart, Dr. Max Huhner, Brevet Brigadier General and Judge Philip J. 
Joachimsen, Naphtali Judah, Israel Baer Kursheedt, Emanuel Lasker, Emma 
and Josephine Lazarus, Commodore Uriah P. Levy, the Rev. Jaques J. Lyons, 
Dr. Judah L. Magnes, the Rev. Abraham Pereira Mendes, the Rev. Dr. H. 
Pereira Mendes, Mrs. Mortimer M. Menken, Lt. Col. Isaac Moses, Mrs. Fred- 
erick Nathan, Joseph B. Nones, Benjamin Franklin Peixotto, Capt. Daniel 
L. M. Peixotto, Moses L. M. Peixotto, Baron Alphonse de Rothschild, Adol- 
phus S. Solomons, Israel and Bella Unterberg, and many others who have 
added knowledge, leadership, and distinction to life in America. There also 
rest Captain Edmond R. Arbib and Captain Adrian Z. Leon who gave their 
lives in the Second World War in the service of their country. There also we 
can find the final resting place of Lavinia Brandon (Biography 133), Lavinia 
Reyna Brandon (Biography 138), and Grace Nathan (Biography 139) whose 
remains were transferred thither from the old graveyard on Chatham Square 
when the New Bowery was cut through. The cemetery at Cypress Hills is 
therefore the last of the direct lineal descendants of the Chatham Square grave- 
yard. The grounds on Thirteenth Street and Seventy-first Street are not even 
memories. But the grounds on Eleventh Street and Twenty-first Street, and at 
Cypress Hills, with a consciousness of sharing in a distinguished historic chain, 
carry on the story of the ground bought from William Merret and Margery 
his wife in 1682. 














CHAPTER ELEVEN 


WHO OWNED THE CEMETERY? 


The Lord forbid it me that I should give the inheritance of my fathers unto thee. 
I KINGS 21:3 


Fes OVER a century and a half, from 1682 to 1833, the compassionate 
graveyard, a silent witness of the tears of the bereaved, had given refuge 
to the dust of the Jews of the city. When younger cemeteries took over this 
mournful task, the old burial ground might well have been permitted to rest in 
peace. But that was not to be. The legal title to. the cemetery was questioned, 
and litigious disputations invaded the silent peace of the grave. This was by 
no means a unique occurrence. In Philadelphia there occurred similar legal 
dissension as to who owned the old cemetery at Spruce and Ninth Streets, and 
in Richmond, Va., two thirds of a century ago there was sometimes acute 
friction about the cemetery between congregations Beth Shalome and Beth 
Ahabah. 

It may be remembered that the Jewish community of New York was first 
incorporated in 1784. In 1729, not yet being incorporated, it had been obliged 
to buy its graveyard through Lewis Moses Gomez and his three sons, Mor- 
decai, Daniel, and David, acting as individual trustees. Then it was covenanted 
that the land should “remain for a Burying place for the Jewish nation as afore- 
said in General and to no other use whatsoever.” Lewis Moses Gomez and his 
stalwart sons in due time paid the debt of nature. By the beginning of the last 
quarter of the eighteenth century only Daniel survived, and he was rapidly 
drawing nearer to the grave. Technically the title to the cemetery land was 
vested in him. The community began to look with concern to the future. To 


1 Tt is not clear what significance we may attach to the entries in the financial accounts of the 
community from the years immediately preceding the Revolution, which show that Daniel 
Gomez paid to the community sixteen shillings semiannually “for Ground Rent by the Burying 

” 
place. 


i 
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whom would that title pass when Daniel Gomez joined his father and brothers 
in the grave? Here was a delicate question which could be answered only by 
legal authority, than whom none was more competent than Attorney General 
John Tabor Kempe. On May 26, 1772, Kempe wrote the following opinion 
as to the future rights in the cemetery of the Jewish community of New York: 


Qu: In whom is the Title to the Burying Ground and is it in a state of security 
for the uses for which it was acquired? 

Answer: The Title at Law to the old Burying Ground, notwithstanding it was 
included within the Bounds of the Lot described in the second Deed, is in the Heirs 
of Joseph Bueno, yet I think after so long a possession and use of it by the Congre- 
gation, his heirs cannot now recover it, or appropriate it to any other use. 

As to the additional Ground purchased in 1729 the Deed vested a Joint Tenancy 
therein to the Grantees and by Consequence it survived to the longest liver of them 
Mr. Daniel Gomez and his Heirs for Ever yet I think the Congregation is sure 
enough of enjoying it for the uses for which ‘it was purchased, because Mr. Daniel 
Gomez or his Heirs can neither incumber or appropriate it to any other use, with- 
out subjecting themselves to the Penalty of the above-mentioned Bond should they 
at any time be inclined to do so which is not to be supposed. 


This opinion, reassuring so far as it went, was worth the fee recorded in the 
following bill: 


Mr. Hayman Levy 
To John Tabor Kempe Dr 


To Stating Case and giving Opinion respecting the Jews Buring Ground 
and advice thereon £2-0-0 


But the troubling question would not down. A year later, on June 13, 1773, 
opinion of counsel is taken once more, this time from Samuel Jones, to whom 
the following statement of the case is made: 


In the Year 1729 Lewes, Mordecay, Daniel & David Gomez purchased a piece of 
land of Richd. David attorney to Noy Willey & Davids as attorney to Willey con- 
veyed it to them & their heirs, they again made a present of this land to the Jewish 
Congregation in the City of New York for a buril Ground ye 24 Novr: 1730, 
Executed a bond to Abm. Isaacs, Jacob Franks and Nathan Levy in the penalty of 
one Thousand Pounds to secure it to the Congregation for that use.—Daniel Gomez 
is the only survivor Grantee named in the deed for the Burial Ground & Jacob 
Franks was the surviving obligee in the last mentioned Bond. 


Then follow these questions, and the answers which Jones gave: 


Question. Whether Daniel Gomez can by law appoint new Trustees for the 
Burial Ground? 


Answer. The right of the burial ground is vested in Mr. Daniel Gomez by 
survivorship and will of course descend to his heirs, he may convey the land to 
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whom he pleases. But I can not think it would be prudent to do it without being 
discharged from his Bond. 

Question. Has Daniel Gomez a right to prosecute for any trespass or damage 
done to the Burial ground & whether he can sue Casper Wester by whose order 
several pe[rsons have] dug so near it that part of the ground has fallen down, it 
being situated on a hill? 


Answer. The title being vested in Mr. Gomez, he has a right to prosecute any 
person who trespasses upon ye Burial Ground & may sue Wester for any damage 
occasioned by his digging too (near ye land). 

This answer, that Daniel Gomez might do pretty much as he wished with 
the ownership of the congregation’s cemetery, was disturbing. For the next 
three years a quiet struggle, carried on with more or less amenity, was waged 
to determine the rights of the community in its burial ground. A similar prob- 
lem existed with regard to the land on which the synagogue was built. The 
title to this property on Mill Street remained in the Franks family through the 
death of the other grantees, and Daniel Gomez was the only surviving obligee 
in the bond given by those trustees. 

The recorded beginnings of this controversy appear at the meeting of the 
trustees of the congregation held on December 4, 1774, when 
it was allso agreed by Mr. Daniel Gomez that as soon as Mr. Franks appoints Trus- 
tees, for the Sinagogue, provided Mr. Franks appoints, Two of Mr. Gomez’s 
family, he will then immediately appoint Trustees for the Buring ground, half of 
said number of persons so appointed to be chosen by the Yehedim and the other 
part by himself. 

The next meeting, a week later, was mostly taken up with this problem. 
Only one week after, another meeting was held at which there was much 
heated discussion as to the number and personnel of the additional trustees to 
be appointed for the burial ground. By January 1 of the following year no 
agreement had been reached, apparently because of rival nominations. The 
patriarch Daniel, now in his eightieth year, refused to have his crippled nephew 
Abraham Gomez (Biography 70) appointed a trustee of the ground together 
with Abraham’s younger brother Moses (Biography 132). Hot words passed 
and rash and unfounded accusations were made in the heat of debate. For some 
months to come, old Daniel and his son Moses retired from the fray in a dig- 
nified huff. In vain did another nephew, Matthias Gomez, president of the 
community and Isaac Moses (Biography 103), the vice-president, send, on the 
afternoon of April 2, 1775, by the hands of the shammas the following note to 
Daniel Gomez and his son Moses who were sulking in their tents. 
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Gentlemen We have for severall meeting past regularly summonsed you to 
meet us adjuntos, wch you have not thought proper to Comply with, we therefore 
should be glad to know wither you intend to meet us in Future or not, we have now 
buissiness of Importance before us and shall Waite your Answer till five O’Clock, 
and if you do not Appear, that you can nott Justly Attribute any blame on us for 
not being Consulted on the point in question. 

Achilles and his son sent back their compliments with an equally polite but 
equally firm reply that they could not meet with the gentlemen since their 
personal honor had been impugned. 

A month later, when Matthias Gomez’ term of office as parnas expired, he 
handed over the official papers in his hands to his successor in office. But so far 
as concerned documents connected with the cemetery, he was perplexed 
whether to transfer them to his successor in office or to his uncle Daniel, the 
sole trustee of the burial ground. At the meeting held on May 8, 1775, this 
point was decided by the trustees of the congregation in their own favor. 


Mr. Mathias Gomez delivered the Deeds & Papers Comforable to the recept given 
by the present Parnas, also Sundry Memorandums Made and rec’ved in the said Mr. 
Gomez’ Parnasship Mr. Mathias Gomez, being in Doubt, weither the list of Sub- 
scription, for the burring ground, with the Money Collected, should be Delivered 
Over also, to the Present Parnas. Resolved, that the List and mon’es rec’ved be 
delverd over. 


Later on in the year, when feelings had been somewhat mollified 


Mr. Hayman Levy moved, that to avoid Further disputes Concerning the Appoint- 
ment of Trustees, a List be made Out of All the reputable Yaheedim and Others 
Congregating with us, to be Sent to Mr. Franks in London, and whomever Mr. 
Franks shall appoint to be Deemed Good, Mr. Daniel Gomez Appointing at the 
Same time Trustees for the burring ground before the said List is Sent, to be de- 
posited in an Indifferent Hand, till Mr. Franks appointment Comes Over, and that 
we will Abide by the same, Mr. Moses Gomez requested that he might have a Copy 
of said Motion before it was Agreed to, to Consult with his Father, which was 
agreed to and a Copy of the resolve given to Mr. Moses Gomez— 


It was at this time that the energetic peacemaker, Hayman Levy (Biography 
35), wrote in a letter, already quoted, to the parnassim Matthias Gomez and 
Isaac Moses: 


It is my opinion That Mr. Daniel Gomez should appoint Trustees of the Aschana- 

zim, as will as of his own Family for the Beth Hyim, and the House belonging to 

the Sinagogue for the satisfaction and tranquility of the whole Congregation. . . 
Shortly after, the titanic storm of the Revolution burst, overwhelming this 


teacup squabble. On September 15, 1776, the British occupied New York, the 
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Synagogue was closed, and most of the Jews of the city, turning their backs 
on their material interests as merchants, threw in their lot with the patriot 
cause and left the city. Among those who found refuge in Philadelphia was 
Daniel Gomez. There this “estimable merchant,” as he is described on his 
tombstone, died and was buried at the age of eighty-five, on July 28, 1780. 
Though records are missing from this period of Revolutionary turmoil and 
scattering of the congregation, he seems to have died without having settled 
the problem of the appointment of trustees for the New York Jewish ceme- 
tery. Such right as may have passed to his son and heir Moses was blotted out 
after the Revolution when in 1784 the congregation was incorporated and 
took title to its property heretofore held through individual trustees. 

The old Spruce Street Jewish cemetery in Philadelphia, originally pur- 
chased by Nathan Levy in 1740 in trust for the community, has had similar 
questions of title hotly debated over its sod, sometimes by descendants of Mr. 
Levy, but more explicitly by members of the Gratz family. For an addition 
to the original cemetery purchased by Michael Gratz for the Congregation 
Mikveh Israel came to be known as the Gratz Reservation. In point of fact, its 
use was officially reserved to, though the title was not granted to, members of 
that family. 

In 1820 the question of title to the New York cemetery flared up again, but 
in a different form. Then at the congregational meeting which authorized the 
selling of the rear of the cemetery property, the enabling resolution was passed 
with one dissenting vote. That dissenting vote was the voice of Isaac Gomez, 
Jr., lineal descendant of the Daniel Gomez who had been the last survivor of 
the original four Gomez trustees. Isaac Gomez, Jr., held that since it had been 
expressly stipulated that the land could be used for no other purpose than for 
Jewish burial, it was illegal to sell it. He was of the opinion that a sale would 
invalidate the bond of £ 1000 given by the four Gomez trustees for themselves 
and for their descendants. He believed that with the deed of trust violated, the 
title to the whole property purchased in 1729 would of legal right revert to 
him as the sole living descendant of the last survivor of the original four trus- 
tees who had purchased the land. But the congregation thought otherwise, and 
as we have seen, they sold the unused and unusable parts of the cemetery 
property. 

At that time, Isaac Gomez, Jr., did not press his claim. But eight years later, 
when the congregation desired to sell another piece of its vacant cemetery 
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land, the cautious would-be purchaser, David Baker, refused to complete the 
transaction, holding that the congregation did not possess and therefore could 
not give a clear title to the land. Here was a situation which had to be remedied. 
The unused ground was of considerable value. By city regulation it could no 
longer be used for cemetery purposes except under the prohibitive penalty 
of $250 for each interment. Was it to remain for ever unused, unusable, and 
unsalable because of defective title? 

In this situation, a committee of the congregation consisting of Moses L. 
Moses, David Hart, and Naphtali Phillips, was appointed to come to some 
understanding with Isaac Gomez, Jr., whose assertion of a legal claim to the 
land invalidated the congregation’s title. By advice of counsel, the committee 
sought to obtain a release from Mr. Gomez, in order “to extinguish any claim 
or interest he might have.” Mr. Gomez was at the time a man whose means 
had become far from ample. Indeed, in 1818 he had been willing to lay aside 
the delicacy of his feelings, and had requested some financial consideration 
from the congregation in a letter beginning 
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As in the great scale of Nature we are Brothers, and as misfortune oppresses one 
class of Citizens, so does fortune elivate others, and as we are links to the Great 
chain, every link is or aught to be counted, altho rusted by time or circumstance. 

I am very seriously difficultied. .. . 

Consequently, he was willing enough to come to an amicable agreement. 
It was agreed that “in consideration of his executing all the necessary papers,” 
he should be given $2,000 as soon as the land should be disposed of and paid 
for. In the meantime he was given the congregation’s bond for that amount, 
dated April 14, 1828, bearing interest at 7 percent, and his indebtedness of 
$98.54 to the congregation was cancelled. On that day in the presence of 
Charles E. O’Bryan and Judah Zuntz (Biography 137), a Commissioner for 
the State of New York, he signed a very lengthy document in which he de- 
clared, 


To all to whom these presents shall come, Greeting Know ye, that I, Isaac Gomez, 
Junior, of the City of New York, representative of Daniel Gomez, formerly of the 
City of New York and afterwards of Philadelphia, deceased, for and in considera- 
tion of the sum of one dollar lawful money of the United States of America, to me 
in hand paid by the Trustees of the Congregation Shearith Israel at or before the 
ensealing and delivery of these presents, the receipt whereof is hereby acknowl- 
edged, have remised, released and forever quit claimed, and by these presents do 
remise, release and forever quit claim unto the Trustees of the Congregation 
Shearith Israel their successors and assigns forever . . . all that certain piece and 
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parcel of land with the buildings and appurtenances thereto belonging, situate and 
being in the Fourth Ward of the City of New York . . . on the South Side of the 
Fresh Water. 

This incident is commented on by Naphtali Phillips in his historical sketch 
of the Congregation Shearith Israel, written in 1846, in the following strain 
of old-time moralizing. 


And here we have a strong evidence of that part of the Scriptures where it is said 
“Spread thy bread far upon the waters, and in afterdays thou shalt gather it.” It 
could hardly have entered into the minds of the donors more than one hundred 
years previous, that any of their posterity were to be especially benefited by their 
donation to the Congregration of £30. Yet it so happened that one of their third 
generation, a gentleman of much worth, who by a series of misfortunes, became 
much reduced in his Circumstances, when it was in the power of this Congregation, 
and at a very interesting period to him to appropriate to his use the large Sum of 
two thousand dollars, and that arising out of the fact of his Grandfather being one 
of the five of donors of money for the purchase of the land in question, and that 
land having cost them all, but Seventy five dollars. 


In the meantime, there arose new claimants to a share in the land. In 1825, 
a number of Jews, mainly of English or German birth, had seceded from 
Congregation Shearith Israel, and formed a new congregation which they 
called Bnai Jeshurun, the second Jewish congregation to be established in New 
York City. This peaceful secession was carried out because, as these northern 
European Jews explained in a letter to the trustees of the Congregation Shea- 
rith Israel, they found it difficult 
to accustom themselves to what is familiarly called the Portuguese Minhag, in con- 
sequence of their early impressions and habits . . . the increase of our brethren is 
so great and in all probability will be much greater in a few years, that accommoda- 
tions, particularly on holy days, cannot be afforded to all’. . . the great increase 
of New York and the distant situation of the Shool, renders it necessary to have 
a new place of worship in a more convenient situation for those residing up town. 

Faced by these convincing arguments, Congregation Shearith Israel after 
170 years, yielded to the first break in its unity, and with good grace gave sub- 
stantial financial help and moral support to the new Congregation Bnai Jesh- 
urun. 

The necessity of providing burial facilities occurred early to the new con- 
gregation. There were those in its membership who held that they still shared 
in the rights to the historic Jewish cemetery of the city. As their claim was 
expressed in Chancellor James Kent’s opinion of February 18, 18269, 
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It is said that the new Congregation or some of the members composing it insist 
that they have an equal interest with the Congregation Shearith Israel in the 
premises in question, inasmuch as the trust was created not for any particular Con- 
gregation of Jews but for the Jewish nation generally. 

If the members of the new congregation had known of the document given 
‘in 1730 by the members of the Gomez family in which they stated 


All which we Solemnly Declare is by us Bought for the sole use of a Burying 
Place as much for the Benefitt of this Present Congregation as for all others Jews 
that shall here after come... . 

they would have had stronger documentary support for their stand. They 
would also have had additional support for their second claim that since Con- 
gregation Shearith Israel was not incorporated until 1784, more than half a 
century after the purchase of the ground, the Gomez trustees could not have 
had the incorporated Congregation Shearith Israel in mind. 

But Chancellor Kent’s opinion gave them little encouragement to press their 
claim. The Chancellor pointed out that the Congregation Shearith Israel had 
administered the cemetery, paid for and received rents for it, paid assessments 
for opening or widening the neighboring streets, etc. 

Further he called attention to the fact that the act of incorporation of 1784 
authorized the congregation to take possession of all property and lands be- 
longing to it, whether granted to it directly, or to any persons in trust for its 
use, and to hold all the lands, burying places, etc., held until then by it. The 
statute of 1784 vested the property in the Jews of New York when they in- 
corporated themselves in that year as the congregation which in point of fact 
had so used the property. Clearly the new congregation of 1825, which was a 
new corporation made out of a secession from the old one, could not claim 
the property of the old one. 

Such hopes as members of Congregation Bnai Jeshurun may still have had as 
to their being legally entitled to share in the proceeds of the sale of the unused 
cemetery land, were completely shattered by the opinion rendered by William 
Hofman. He declared in essence that Congregation Shearith Israel acquired 
an absolute right of property by adverse possession uninterruptedly enjoyed 
over a long period of years. The corporation in 1784 took it as its absolute 
estate, claiming and at all times exercising over it the same dominion as over 
any other property held by it in its corporate capacity. The estate being vested 
in the corporation as corporate property belongs to it absolutely. When the 
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seceding members ceased to be members of the corporation they ceased to 
have any further interest in its corporate property or franchises. 

So final were these statements of the law that nothing further is heard of 
this second claim to a title in Congregation Shearith Israel’s historic graveyard. 
But the old burial ground was not even yet destined to rest secure as to its 
ownership. Still another attempt was made to claim ownership of it when a 
quarter of a century later legal suit was brought by Abigail Gomez, widow of 
Isaac Gomez, Jr., on the same claim as her husband had relinquished. She sued 
for recovery of dower in that property with 

No sinister nor no awkward claim, 

Pick’d from the worm-holes of long-vanish’d days, 

Nor from the dust of old oblivion rak’d. 
She brought her action against the Tradesmen’s Bank which had bought the 
Chatham Square frontage of the cemetery from Congregation Shearith Israel 
in 1823. The case of Abigail Gomez vs. the President, Directors, etc. of the 
Tradesmen’s Bank, the Superior Court, and Judges Oakley, Paine, and Sand- 
ford, was argued around the interpretation to be set upon the sealed instru- 
ment of December 24, 1730, executed by the Gomez grantees in the deed from 
Noy Willey of London. Abigail Gomez claimed that this was an absolute 
deed. ‘he Tradesmen’s Bank and the congregation held that this was a trust 
deed. The crucial phrase in that deed was, 
And whereas the aforesaid consideration money being a voluntary offering made 
by them the said Lewis, Mordecai, Daniel and David Gomez which they appropri- 
ated to purchase the above said piece of land for a burying place for the use of the 
Jewish Nation in general which title being in their names in trust. 
In the outcome, the judges held that the words “a voluntary offering” in the 
trust deed meant a gift. Clearly Willey did not receive the £30 as a gift or 
voluntary offering, but as the purchase price of the land. Since Willey was not 
the recipient of the gift, the recipient could be only “the Jewish Nation in 
general.” The cemetery land, it was decided, had been purchased not with 
money belonging to members of the Gomez family, but with money belonging 
to “the Jewish nation” given to it as a voluntary offering by the members of 
the Gomez family. 

Thus in 1850 Abigail Gomez lost her case, to the distress of her sons-in-law. 
A terse comment on this story is contained in this official entry in the syna- 
gogue records from one year later: 
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August 2, 1851: Died Abigail relict of Isaac Gomez Jr. daughter of Aaron Lopez, 
Native of Newport, R.I., aged 80 years. Interred in the new Beth Haim on Long 
Island, first grave, South East Corner on the ensuing day immediately after the 
consecration thereof. 

Naphtali Phillips, the writer of the historical sketch of Congregation Shearith 


Israel, moralizes once more: 


And it is Somewhat remarkable that Mrs. Gomez was the first person buried in the 
New Cemetery on Long Island. May she rest in peace. 











CHAPTER TWELVE 


LAST DAYS 


And the whole valley of the dead . . . shall be holy unto the Lord; it shall not be 
plucked up nor thrown down any more forever. JEREMIAH 31:40 


C). of the common Hebrew designations for a cemetery is beth olam, 
“house of eternity.” There the dead sleep eternally in the silent earth. 
The Eleventh Street burial ground purchased in 1805, and the Twenty-first 
Street cemetery acquired in 1829, were consecrated 

that the remains of our Deceased Brethren may lie at rest until the day of 

the Resurrection. 

A similar formula may well have been used in 1656, in 1682, and in 1730 in 
dedicating the earlier burial places, for Judaism jealously conserves traditional 
forms and formulae. But when the expanding metropolis entered into compe- 
tition with the necropolis many of those who were laid to rest in the old ground 
of 1682 and 1730 were destined to be disturbed long, very long, before the 
resurrection. 

At the end of the eighteenth and early in the nineteenth century the growth 
of the city had cut off unused parts of the burial ground. In 1831, it was pro- 
posed to extend Henry Street beyond its present southern terminus at Oliver 
Street. This would have driven it right through practically the whole of that 
filled portion of the burial ground which still exists. In the face of this threat 
to the millennial rest of the dead, the board of trustees of the congregation re- 
solved at their meeting held on March 20, 1831: 


Whereas the President has Communicated to this Board that an application is now 
before the Corporation for the purpose of extending Henry Street across Oliver 
Street and through our bet Haim— 

Therefore Resolved that a Strong & respectful remonstrance be prepared Signed 
by the President with the Seal of the Board attached, to be presented to the Corpo- 
ration against the same, Stating therein the many reasons Operating with us in op- 
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position to the removal of our Dead, Also embracing the fact that we have on no 
occasion consented to any Act that would render it necessary to disturb the re- 
mains of our Deceased Bretheren, it being against our religious Laws— 

The remonstrance not to be presented until the Memorial for extending said 
Street, through the Bet Haim is Actually before the Corporation. 

This projected extension of Henry Street was abandoned, and to this day 
Henry Street comes to a dead end at Oliver Street because of this Opposition to 
moving the burial ground. For almost a quarter of a century the cemetery re- 
mained undisturbed. Then in 1855 the city requisitioned the whole of the 
front portion of the ground. It took 48 feet 8 inches on the north side, 57 feet 
4 inches on the south, 51 feet 2 inches on the east, and g1 feet 9 inches on the 
west. The New Bowery, opened May 1, 1856, is, as its name indicates, a 
comparatively modern addition to the historic old Bowery. It was cut through 
to connect Chatham Square with Franklin Square. The cemetery lay directly 
across its path. Its construction would necessitate the violation of no less than 
256 graves, including most of the oldest in the ground. Of 67 identifiable graves 
from earlier than 1787 no less than 58 were threatened. What was the congre- 
gation to do against this force majeure? 

As it had done not infrequently in the past when faced with perplexing cases 
of Jewish religious law, it appealed for guidance to the rabbinic head of its 
sister Sephardic community in London. His responsum ordered the removal 
of the threatened graves. He reaflirmed the clear decision given by the Beth 
Din of London in 1791 when a similar question had arisen owing to subsidences 
in the cemetery, adding 

I can, without the least hesitation, recommend you to follow, implicitly, 
their instructions. 

The congregation also made inquiry whether it was permissible to remove 
the other graves not “within the limits of the ground to be invaded by the 
proposed public improvement.” To this question an equally unqualified nega- 
tive reply was given. 

. it is therefore your sacred duty to surround with a Wall that portion of the 


Bet-Haim, which is not invaded by the public improvement, and to adopt other 
necessary measures, so that it may be effectually secured against desecration. 


This statement of Jewish law prohibiting the moving of graves which were 
not directly threatened, effected the preservation of that part of the old ceme- 
tery which still remains on the New Bowery. 
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Now that it had explicit directions to remove the threatened graves, the 
congregation approached the City, which 
Resolved that the Trustees of Congregation Shearith Israel are permitted to remove 
the remains of those interred in their Burial ground through which the Bowery ex- 
tends to Franklin Square to their Burial ground in 21st Street under the direction 
of the City Inspector [Thomas Downing]. 
Adopted by the Board of Councilmen 
Aug. 6. 1855 
Adopted _ by the Board of Aldermen 
Aug. 10, 1855. 
Approved by the Mayor [Fernando Wood] 
Aug. 11, 1855 
THO S CHAMBERS 
Dep Clerk CC. 
This sad duty was scrupulously and religiously carried out. It was under- 
taken by the Reverend Ellis Lyons and five helpers, besides a coffinmaker and 
a stone cutter, under the general direction of Isaac Phillips (grandson of Jonas 
Phillips, Biography 56), Samuel Lazarus (grandson of Samuel, Biography 47, 
and Fanny Lazarus, Biography 73), and Benjamin Nathan (grandson of Simon 
Nathan, Biography 124) who constituted the congregation’s Committee on 
Burying Grounds. The graves which had to be disturbed were carefully dug 
away, each one’‘separately. All remains that were exhumed were put into new 
coffins. These were reinterred in the congregation’s cemetery on West 
Twenty-first Street. This melancholy work was carried out between No- 
vember 19 and December 31, 1855, and, after a pause during the heart of 
winter, from March 25 to July 18, 1856. Somewhat later, when the grading 
of the New Bowery had progressed far enough to allow a horse truck to drive 
up to the cemetery gate, the tombstones were removed and set over the newly 
made graves. It is a matter of regret to the student of American Jewish history 
that forty of these transferred monuments which were placed along the east- 
ern wall of the cemetery on Twenty-first Street were destroyed when 
O’Neill’s department store was erected on the west side of Sixth Avenue up to 
the line of the cemetery. From the inscriptions on many of those lost stones 
(see Biographies 140 to 179 in this volume) we might have learned much that 
would have thrown light on the most obscure period of New York Jewish 
history—the years prior to 1728. 
Two years later, other graves in the old Beth Haim were threatened when 
foundations were dug for a wall fronting on the New Bowery. On August 
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29, 1858, these nine graves, none of which was identifiable at the time, were 
transferred from the old burial ground to the graveyard on Twenty-first 
Street. 

This was the last of the numerous troubles of the old cemetery. It has 
suffered much, though less than have suffered about a hundred other grave- 
yards either destroyed or abandoned through the city’s growth. There are 
no traces of the oldest cemetery of the Dutch Reformed Church on Broad- 
way north of Morris Street, which existed from 1628 to 1676, nor of the 
graveyard around the Middle Dutch Church on the east side of Nassau Street 
from Cedar to Liberty Streets, which existed from 1729 to 1844, nor of that 
around the North Dutch Church on William Street between Fulton and Ann 
Streets, which lasted from 1769 to 1875. The fire of 1835 wiped out the church 
and the graveyard of the Dutch Church dating from 1693. This extended 180 
feet along Garden Street (the north side of Exchange Place between Broad 
and William Streets) and was 84 feet deep, reaching nearly to Wall Street. 
Nothing is left of the old Presbyterian cemeteries which were once on Nassau 
and Beekman Streets, on the site of Printing House Square, and on the block 
bounded by Chrystie, Houston, Stanton, and F orsyth Streets. One would 
search in vain for any remains of the burial ground (1704-1830) around the 
French Church at the northeast corner of Nassau and Pine Streets extending 
northwards to Cedar Street. Nor are there any traces of the cemetery covering 
twelve lots at Pearl, Duane, and Rose Streets, which came into use after the 
Revolution. The cemetery of St. John’s at Clarkson, Hudson, and Leroy 
Streets is now Hudson Park, just as former potter’s fields are now the parks of 
Washington Square, Union Square, Madison Square, and Bryant Park. Gone 
is the large cemetery of the Methodist Church which was on Second Street 
between Avenue A and First Avenue. When First Street was opened up in 
1817, it passed through the burying ground of St. Stephen’s Church and 
through the Methodist cemetery already damaged by the opening of Second 
Avenue in 1815. When Chambers Street was opened in 1792, it passed right 
through the now vanished Negro cemetery. In 1821 the opening of Sixth 
Street took away a portion of the potter’s field and ran the street directly 
through the cemetery of the Cedar Street Presbyterian Church. The opening 
of Eleventh Street damaged not only the Jewish cemetery in its path but also 
that of the Grand Street Presbyterian Church. In the first decade of the nine- 
teenth century the burial ground of the Lutherans at the corner of Broadway 
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and Rector Street was removed and the disinterred fragments of bones and 
coffins were unloaded into the North River to make way for Grace Church 
and its parsonage. The old cemetery of the Quakers was more carefully re- 
moved, the remains being deposited in a vault, and its site was later covered by 
Thoburn’s Garden. The Presbyterian Church on the north side of Wall Street 
dismantled private burial vaults to make way for building developments, and 
its graveyard dating from 1717 disappeared in 1844. The history of the grave- 
yard around the Brick Presbyterian Church facing on Beekman Street between 
Chatham and Nassau Streets is exactly similar in its less than one hundred years 
of existence between 1768 and 1856. Indeed, very few of the older graveyards 
of the city have preserved even as much as has this Jewish burial ground below 
Chatham Square. 

Gone is the “thick growth of grass and one beech or elm tree” which gave 
softness to the ground in 1875. Today it remains bare and maimed, with many 
of its most interesting graves and stones transferred to the Twenty-first Street 
Cemetery, and three to the congregation’s later cemetery at Cypress Hills. All 
that remains of the old ground, which once extended from Chatham Square 
over what is now the upper part of Oliver Street down to Madison Street, is a 
small, nearly rectangular piece of land with a frontage of 57% feet on the 
New Bowery, running back from the street 75 feet 7 inches on its south side, 
and 94 feet on its north side, its rear eastern boundary being but 52% feet in 
length. The old cemetery, sacrificed to the growth of the city, can now not 
ineptly be described in the terms used of Stuyvesant’s original grudging grant 
of Jewish burial land in 1656—a little hook of land. Ichabod! But in that little 
garden of death, so long shaken by the roaring trains on the elevated line above, 
there lie the ashes of some of the most distinguished Jewish pioneers of this 
country. In the obscurity of that little God’s acre in a forgotten district now 
far downtown, lies the dust which once housed resolute spirits who labored 
to build the great and free City of New York. That ancient cemetery on the 
New Bowery is a humble but lasting pantheon for American Jewry. 
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SERMONS IN STONES 





And he said, “What is that tombstone that I see?” 1 KINGS 23:17 





Ree unwittingly echoes a Talmudic teaching when he asserts that 
respect and love are shown to the dead “not by great monuments to them } 
which we build with our hands, but by letting the monuments stand which | 
they built with their own.” But Ruskin goes much further than does Jewish 
teaching when he says “that respect for the dead is not really shown by laying 
great stones on them to tell us where they are laid; but by remembering where 
they are laid, without a stone to help us; trusting them to the sacred grass and | 
saddened flowers.” i 

Jewish custom has a less romantic appreciation of human memory, and it Ht 
consistently calls for the marking of the grave. It frowns upon “costly obelisks i 
and sculptures of sorrow.” Such tombstones as are still in the old “house of 
life” on the New Bowery preach to a more ostentatious generation the elo- 
quent lesson of death’s relentless equalizing of rich and poor. “The small and 
great are there alike.” Unlike the more ambitious monuments and loftier shafts 
in modern graveyards clamantly commemorating larger bank accounts, in this 
old garden of sleep the stones speak in almost uniformly quiet tones. Here we 
find no overweening Absalom who “in his lifetime had taken and reared up 
for himself the pillar which is in the king’s dale; for he said, ‘I have no son to 
keep my name in remembrance’; and he called the pillar after his own name.” 
Here the stones are characterized by that unassuming simplicity with which 
millennial Jewish tradition invests everything connected with death. The graves 
are marked by the simplest headstones or ledger slabs set flat on the ground. 
Only rarely is the slab more pretentiously raised on supports creating the ef- 
fect of a sarcophagus. 

The flat stones characteristic of this graveyard accord with that Sephardic 
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tradition which determined the character of the Jewish community of New 
York at its foundation. ‘The cemetery of the sister Sephardic congregation in 
London to this day is regulated by an Ascama (by-law) limiting the height 
of the most ambitious monuments to eighteen inches! The Ascama runs: 
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103. ‘There shall be equality in the measurements of the tombs to be placed on 
the graves. Those for adults shall not exceed 61% feet in length, 3 feet in breadth, 
and 14% feet in height, including the thickness of the stone, except it be to cover two 
graves, when they must be in like proportions. Those for children must not exceed 
3% feet in length, 1% feet in breadth, and 1% feet in height, including the thickness 
of the stone; and should in any case these limits be exceeded, the stone shall be 
forthwith reduced to such limits. 
To Longfellow, the slab lying flat on the grave was eloquent in its sugges- 
tion: 
And these sepulchral stones, so old and brown 
That pave with level flags their burial place, 
Seem like the tablets of the Law, thrown down 
And broken by Moses at the mountain’s base. 


Also in a more literal sense is the flat stone more lastingly eloquent than the 
upright monument. It preserves its inscription better than does the standing 
stone. The slab laid flat on the earth requires little care, and far outlasts the 
upright stone, which, unless this be of thick and sturdy granite set on firm 
foundations, sooner or later falls and is broken. When the flat stone is neg- 
lected, wind and rain may cover it with earth and grass. It is then effectively 
protected against the weather’s mordant teeth. Indeed, the best preserved in- 
scriptions on ancient tombstones are those which have been long buried. 

The oldest upright monument still existing in the cemetery is that of Alex- 
ander Harris, dating from no earlier than 1796. But there are not less than 
thirty-six flat stones antedating this from 1683 onwards. It is true that the 
earliest tradition of the Jewish community of this city was to use flat stones, 
and we can not know how many upright monuments were erected prior to 
1796. But it is indubitable that the stone laid flat on the ground is not as subject 
as is the upright monument to erosion, subsidences, pushing by small boys, and 
other mishaps. An instance in point: Myer Polonies, the principal benefactor 
of the religious school of Congregation Shearith Israel, died in 1801, and an 
upright stone was erected over his grave some time thereafter. Only eighteen 
years after his death, on March 14, 1819, it was 


Reported that the tombstone of Mr. Plonies had given way. Resolved that the 
‘Trustees pay the expense of replacing it, notice be given to his surviving executors. 

















DETAIL ON THE TOMBSTONE OF WALTER JUDAH, 1798 
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TOMBSTONE OF BENJAMIN BUENO DE MESQUITA, 1683 
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Five years earlier, on January 19, 1814, the following letter was written by 
the Hebra Hased ve-Emet, the burial society, to the board of trustees of the 
congregation. 


Agreeable to a resolution of the Hebra Hazed Va Emet passed the 2d instant the 
Managers thereof were directed to represent to you, that some of the Tomb Stones 
in the Beth Haim are falling down and that others require that the ground under 
them should be levelled and to request that the same should be put in the order 


they originally stood. On your compliance with the above they offer their services 
to superintend the same. 


NAPHTALI JUDAH | Managers 
BERN HART of the 
SOLOMON SEIXAS PUL. 


A bare six years later, on F ebruary 21, 1820, the Hebra 
Resolved that a committee be appointed to confer with the Trustees of the Con- 
gregation on the propriety of arranging the Tomb Stones in the Beth Haim, and 
having them raised on a foundation, and such other improvements as may be 
requisite, and that said committee be authorized (if approved by the Trustees of 
the Congregation) to apply to the relatives of those whose remains are interred 
beneath the Tomb Stones, contemplated to be raised on a foundation for such aid 
as they may be inclined to contribute thereto, and to such other persons as they 
shall deem proper to call on for such a laudable undertaking. 

Aaron Levy and Moses Levi Maduro Peixotto (Biography 134) were ap- 
pointed as a committee to undertake this work. 

Later records show that at different periods the stones have been given care 
and attention. But fifty years ago, when the Reverend Abraham H. Nieto made 
the first copies of the inscriptions there were still in existence a number of 
upright monuments which today have totally disappeared. All the flat stones 
then legible are today in virtually the same condition as they were then. It is 
extraordinary how legible are the inscriptions on the flat stones after exposure 
to two centuries and more of New York’s weathering atmosphere. The oldest 
stone, that of Benjamin Bueno de Mesquita (died 1683), is almost as legible as 
if carved a generation ago. It is fortunate for historical research that plain hard 
stones were usually chosen in preference to the more showy but softer white 
marbles and limestones. For the inscriptions are replete with interest. 

True to the traditional Jewish aversion to making “a graven image, or any 
manner of likeness, of anything that is in heaven above, or that is in the earth 
beneath,” the epitaphs speak as a rule without pictorial aid. One looks in vain 
for the primitive angelic heads so common on the coeval stones in Trinity 
Churchyard, though one such winged head is found on the tombstone of 
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Martha (Lazarus) Moravia (died 1787) in the Jewish cemetery at Newport, 
R.I. Only rarely do the stones show any symbolic figures or artistic decoration. 
One of the oldest (1708), that of Sarah Bueno de Mesquita (Biography 3), is 
marked by floral scrolls on its four corners. A rosette, equally without sym- 
bolic significance, is found on the tombstone (1743) of Abraham Isaacs (Biog- 
raphy 23). One may find the outstretched hands of blessing, symbolic of the 
Cohen (priest), on the stone ( 1743) of Samuel Myers Cohen (Biography 22), 
and a ewer and basin, symbolic of the Levite, on the monument (1719) of 
Samuel Levy (Biography 4). The conventional hand cutting down a flower 
found on the monument (1796) of Reizchen (Biography 40), is matched 
by the angelic arm or hand cutting down the tree of life on the stone (1808) 
of Deborah Myers (Biography 71), and on the monument ( 1798) of Walter 
Judah (Biography 42). This monument of Walter Judah is the only stone 
which shows any attempt at more elaborate pictorial representation. At its 
head there is pictured the sky line of New York City viewed from the East 
River in 1798. The plague of yellow fever which then beset the city is sug- 
gested by a heavenly arm cutting down the tree of life, and an angel of destruc- 
tion brandishing a flaming sword over the city. 

With these few exceptions, none of which has high artistic worth, one looks 
in vain for any of that elaborate baroque, but sometimes masterly, carving of 
Biblical scenes or coats of arms in relief which distinguishes many of the older 
stones in the cemetery of the parent Sephardic community in Amsterdam, or 
in that of Middelburg, Hamburg-Altona, Venice, Leghorn, or Curacao. Here 
in New Amsterdam and the later New York, there is nothing but the bare 
legend of the epitaph. 





Ye who sometimes in your rambles... 
Pause by some neglected graveyard 

For a while to muse, and ponder 

On a half-effaced inscription 

Written with little skill of song-craft, 
Homely phrases, but each letter 

Full of hope and yet of heart-break, 

Full of all the tender pathos 

Of the Here and the Hereafter:— 

Stay and read this rude inscription. 


In the epitaph, as in the stone itself, a restrained simplicity rules. “What the 
tombstone declares is a record for the individual. How it declares it is a record 
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for the whole community.” So wrote the master Jewish historian, Leopold 
Zunz. In this respect the gravestones mirror the cultural simplicity of old-time 
New York Jewry. Almost vanished is the memory of that Sephardic tradition 
of elaborate literary epitaphs which honored members of the families of 
Asheri, Naqaouah, Aboulafia, and Sasson in Toledo in the thirteenth and four- 
teenth centuries. In New Amsterdam we search almost in vain for that poetic 
preciosity of style which marks so many of the tombstones in the closely re- 
lated cemetery of the Sephardim of old Amsterdam. Here in the New World 
the epitaphs usually record little more than the name of the one interred, with 
minimal descriptive titles, the date of death, the age, and a conventional He- 
brew phrase, “may his soul be bound up in the bond of life,” corresponding to 
the requiescat in pace of Christian churchyards. “Their name, their years, spelt 
by the unlettered Muse, the place of fame and elegy supply.” Only twice does 
an epitaph give way to sermons in stones, with lugubrious moralizing and cry- 
ing of memento mori. 

Some frail memorial still erected nigh, 

With uncouth rhymes and shapeless sculpture decked, 

Implores the passing tribute of a sigh. 

But occasionally, especially on the older stones, there are more elaborate lit- 
erary forms. The oldest inscription of all (168 3), that of Benjamin Bueno de 
Mesquita (Biography 1) is in the form of an eight-line verse, with rhymes, in- 
cluding two on the name Mesquita, as follows: 


sepultado tomado apartado pladades 
Mesquita benditta resusita eternidades 


There are two attempts at poetic form in English. The one is the moralizing 
rhymed jingle still legible on the tombstone (1728) of Moses Levy (Biog- 
raphy 6). 

O Frail Adam 

What The Earth Surely Produces 

Death by His Power Reduces 


Thy Heavenly Part Man Being Fled 
Alas The Other Parts are Dead. 


The other of equally primitive simplicity is the quatrain that it is said was 
originally inscribed on the tombstone of Jonas Phillips (Biography 56). 


Farewell vain World I’ve had enough of thee 
Tho! quickly snatch’d I hope my life was free 
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Clear from Detractions and from Envy too 
Relying on these I hope to God I’m true 

In marked contrast with the simplicity of these naive lines is the literary skill 
shown in several of the Hebrew epitaphs. Biblical verses and phrases are lav- 
ishly woven into such epitaphs as those of Moses Levy, Miriam Lopez de Fon- 
seca (Biography 9, died 1732), Isaac Adolphus (Biography 30, died 1774), 
Miriam Botinez (Biography 60, died 1806), and Rachel Pinto (Biography 93, 
died 1815). The most elaborate Hebrew inscription is the elegy on the stone 
of Samuel Levy (Biography 4, died 1719). This consists of a rhymed poem, 
the initial letters of its thirteen lines constituting an alternating acrostic on the 
name of Samuel Zanvill Levite. Who composed this, and who composed the 
Hebrew acrostic epitaph that once stood on the tombstone of Isaac Adolphus, 
we have no means of knowing. But though New York had no Leon de Mo- 
dena, as had Venice, and no Abraham de Daniel Delavila, as had Amsterdam, to 
compose skillful Hebrew threnodies, the epitaph on the monument of Samuel 
Levy, and to a lesser extent that on the stone of Isaac Adolphus, testify to 
hands with a mastery of Hebrew style. 

The limited literary talent available suffered further restriction at the hands 
of the stonecarver. ““The best laid schemes 0’ mice an’ men gang aft a-gley.” 
The intentions of the composer of the Hebrew, Portuguese, Spanish, or Eng- 
lish inscriptions were not always realized by the monumental mason. That 
seems to be the only reasonable solution to the riddle presented by a number of 
inaccuracies in the Hebrew, Spanish, or Portuguese texts which could not be 
attributed even to the humblest versifier or stylist. We know that often and 
perhaps usually the mason was a Gentile, assumedly unfamiliar with the He- 
brew or Iberian language he was copying. In the case of the tombstone of 
Rachel Pinto (Biography 93, died 1815), the only signed stone in the ceme- 
tery, the mason’s name, Frazer, would indicate Gentile workmanship. Who- 
ever may have been the stonecutter in 1740 (and one hand seems to be respon- 
sible for all the lapidary lettering from that period), he has left abundant and 
enduring evidence of his fallibility. He cut the first name of Aaron Franks 
(Biography 15) with only one “a”—Aron. We may imagine that little Aaron’s 
determined father was not satisfied to have his child’s name misspelled through 
the centuried life of the stone, and that he insisted on a correction of the error. 
So the stone stands to this day with the additional “‘a” added outside the margin 
before the initial capital—‘aAron!” The same (?) mason carefully copied his 
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mistakes from one stone to another. Thus the monuments of Rebecca Ashers il 
(Biography 17) and Reyna Gomez (Biography 19), both of whom died in i 
1740, show the same impossible Hebrew forms, while the meaningless mis- ul 
spellings in the Spanish epitaph (1740) of Reyna Gomez (Biography 19) and i 
in the Portuguese inscription (1741) of Abraham Nunes Henriques (Biog- if 
raphy 21), betray not the orthographic license which that day so readily al- | 


lowed, but an ignorance of the language copied. | | 
Other puzzles of the stones remain. We cannot reasonably attribute to the , | 
defenseless mason all the comparatively large number of discrepancies in fig- | | 
ures between parallel and complementary inscriptions in Hebrew and English, | 
| 


or between parallel Hebrew and Spanish or Portuguese inscriptions. These i 
discrepancies vary from a day or so to a difference of ten years. Who can tell } 
from his tombstone whether Abraham Burgos (Biography 10) died in 1732 as |, 
the Portuguese epitaph states, or in 1722 as the parallel Hebrew inscription 
unmistakably records? Who can decide whether Joseph Nathan (Biography i 
45) died at the age of fifty-eight years as the Hebrew inscription declares, or 
at the age of sixty as the English states? Why does the tombstone declare that 
Bathsheba Gomperts (Biography 97) died in Heshvan (October) when her 
death is known to have taken place in Adar (March)? Why does the Hebrew H 
epitaph declare that Joseph Tores Nunes (Biography 2) died in 1704 while I, 
the Spanish equivalent dates his death in 1705? Such discrepancies are baf- | 
flingly common, beyond all legitimate allowance for errors which might have if 
crept in on a later reading or recutting of an inscription partly effaced by time. I 

Other sources of information, such as the old records of the community, hi 
sometimes enable us to correct inaccuracies on stones. For unexpected though 
this fact may be, we have to exercise not a little caution in accepting the figures Hi 
given on tombstones. A tombstone is ordinarily not set up until some time after i 
the burial. During that interim the exact memory of dates may blur. From the j 
time of death of Richa (Biography 34) and Hayman Levy (Biography 35), HY 
at least three years elapsed before there was erected the extant double stone 
over the new graves given to them when subsidences in the cemetery threat- 
ened their original resting places. Those three years suffice to account for er- i 
rors of one year in the inscription’s date of death of Hayman Levy, and a year ih 
and a day in the death date recorded by the stone for his daughter. nt 

More baffling in their obscurity than these formal errors are unusual initials 
the meaning of which we sometimes cannot fathom. The frequentS BA GD G 
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(see Biographies 5, 6, 7, 9, 12, 14, 21) with its variants SBA GDLG (see 
Biographies 19, 27),S AGDE G (see Biography 2), orS AB GD G (see 
Biography 13), or SA GD G (see Biographies 17, 26) conceal a Portuguese 
Sua bemdita alma goze da gloria, or a Spanish Su bendita alma goze de gloria 
[ May his blessed soul enjoy glory], and obvious variants on this phrase. But 
what are we to make of the initials Ds LT EBM A on the stone of David de 
Meza (Biography 39)? One may, if one will, read this as Dios lo tenga en ben- 
dita memoria Amen [God hold him in blessed memory, Amen]. But it might 
equally well stand for Deos Ihe tenba em bemditos maos Amen [God keep him 
in blessed hands, Amen], or for other possible readings. Except for the first 
and last words, which are obviously Dios and Amen, one may reconstruct the 
remainder of the acrostic according to the wealth of one’s ingenuity and 
knowledge of the Spanish or Portuguese languages. Yet in this riddle there are 
at least two words which are clear. That is two more than we can identify with 
certainty in the cryptic WS I HE T G on the stone of Aron Haim Welcome 
(Biography 61). The W,, if it be not the initial of Welcome’s name, indicates 
that these letters conceal some phrase in our familiar English tongue. But there 


is NO more warrant for reconstructing the acrostic as ““‘Who Shall Inherit | 


Heaven Eternal Through God” or “Whose Soul In Heaven Ever Thanks 
God,” than there would be for any other purely conjectural interpretation. 

Another riddle is presented by the place of origin of some of the earliest 
gravestones. They are said to be of a geological type that is not found around 
New York City. Oral tradition roundly declares that in the earliest days of the 
community tombstones were imported from across the ocean. It may seem 
strange that these pioneers should have gone to the trouble and expense of 
importing tombstones by long and costly ocean voyages; but it is not alto- 
gether out of keeping with the psychology of the new settler, that, particularly 
in matters of such deep sentiment as those pertaining to death, he would fain 
preserve all traditions associated with his former home and his loved ones 
buried beyond the sea, even to the texture of the stone laid over his grave. Per- 
haps because of the difficulty of getting the Hebrew epitaph cut in early 
eighteenth-century New York, the completed stone with its inscription carved 
on it may at times have been ordered and sent over from Europe. 

Many of those who lie at rest in this old graveyard were immigrant pioneers, 
as the names and the languages in the epitaphs disclose. Five languages are used 
on these stones—Hebrew, English, Portuguese, Spanish, and Latin. These are 
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also the languages found on the tombstones of the related cemeteries in New- 
port, R.L, and London (England). Judge Sewall when visiting London records 
in his diary under the date of Monday, March 18, 1689: 

Went and saw the Jews’ burying Place at Mile-End; Some Bodies were laid East 
and West; but now all are ordered to be laid North and South. Many tombs En- 
gravings are Hebrew, Latin, Spanish, English, sometimes on the same stone. Part 
of the ground is improv’d as a garden, the dead are carried through the keeper’s 
house. First Tomb is abt the year 1659. Brick wall built abt part. Ont’s two sides 
5444, Christi 1684, Tamuz 21, June 23, as I remember. I told the keepr afterwards 
wisht might meet in Heaven: He answered, and drink a Glass of Beer together, 
which we were then doing. 

Though complete Latin inscriptions are not uncommonly found on older 
stones in the venerable Ouderkerk graveyard of the Amsterdam Sephardic 
community, and though a complete and comparatively lengthy Latin inscrip- 
tion is found on the tombstone of Abigail Lopez (died 1762) in the sister ceme- 
tery at Newport, R.I., in New York the use of Latin is limited to the letters 
A.M. [anno mundi| (see Sarah Haya Phillips, Biography 78, died 1811; Sloe 
Levy, Biography 80, died 1811) and to the words aetatis (see Aaron Louzada, 
Biography 28, died 1764; Walter Judah, Biography 42, died 1798), manes (see 
Abraham Judah, Biography 31, died 1784), and obiit (see Uriah Hendricks, 
Biography 44, died 1798). The use of these Latin terms does not necessarily 
bespeak more than a very modest classical vocabulary on the part of the one 
who framed the epitaphs or of the monumental mason. 

The other four languages are more characteristic. Hebrew occurs on almost 
all the stones. Hebrew characters once stood on many where no Hebrew text 
is legible today. Simon ben Adret tells us in his Responsa (Numbers 296 and 
537) that Jewish tombstones with Hebrew inscriptions came into vogue only 
in the Middle Ages. From the eleventh or twelfth century onward it is excep- 
tional to find a Jewish tombstone which does not bear a Hebrew epitaph. Even 
in the Roman period, when Greek was the predominant language for Jewish 
epitaphs, we see in the Jewish catacombs at Venosa Hebrew inscriptions grad- 
ually conquering the use of Greek and the later use of Latin. 

The earliest extant use of English in the New York burial ground occurs 
on the gravestone of Samuel Levy (Biography 4, died 1719). Thereafter it is 
found with increasing frequency as it rapidly replaces the Portuguese or Span- 
ish or the Spaniolic mixture found on fourteen of the early tombstones of 
Sephardim of the community. The earliest existing tombstone, that of Ben- 
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jamin Bueno de Mesquita (Biography 1, died 168 3), bears no Hebrew, but is 
entirely in Spanish, perhaps because at that period there may have been no one 
to be found in New York who could carve shapely Hebrew letters in stone. 
The next earliest, that of Joseph Tores Nunes (Biography 2, died 1705), is in 
Hebrew and a mélange of Portuguese and Spanish. With the solitary excep- 
tion of the stone of Rebecca Gomez (Biography 8, died 1729), which is in- 
scribed in Hebrew and English, every one of the Sephardic members of the 
community who died prior to 1753 lies under a stone that bears inscriptions in 
both Hebrew and Spanish or Hebrew and Portuguese (see Biographies 1, 2, 
31 5, 6, 7, 9, 10, 12, 13, 14, 18, 19, 21, 26, 27). After that date the Iberian lan- 
guages are totally displaced by English, with the exception of the Spanish epi- 
taph on the stone of David de Meza (Biography 39, died 1796), who was prob- 
ably a Spanish-speaking Jew from Latin America. 

Similarly in the burial ground at Newport, R.L, the latest Portuguese inscrip- 
tion dates from 1766. In like manner, in the coeval Sephardic cemetery in the 
rear of the Beth Holim in the Mile End Road, London, the earliest epitaphs 
dating from the second half of the seventeenth century are uniformly in Por- 
tuguese, or sometimes in Spanish or mixed Portuguese and Spanish. Later, 
Hebrew appears, and finally English also asserts itself. Most of the inscriptions 
are in Portuguese in the cemetery at Middelburg in Zeeland, where lie buried 
many Sephardim who like the earliest Jewish settlers in New Netherland fled 
from the Portuguese in Brazil. 

There is a striking chronological parallel to this progressive displacement of 
Portuguese or Spanish in New Amsterdam as a tumulary Jingua sacra and the 
eventual complete superseding of these languages by the middle of the eight- 
eenth century. This parallel is given by the earliest extant minutes and records 
of the Jewish community of the city. At the beginning of these minutes in 
1728, one of the “wholesome Rules and Restrictions” under which the affairs 
of the community were conducted, reads 


1othly The Parnaz shall be oblidged twice a year to cause these articles to be read 
in the Sinagog both in Portugues & English. 


From 1728 to 1736, the extant minutes and records of the congregation are 
sometimes in English and sometimes in Portuguese. The year 1728 corresponds 
with the date of the tombstone of Moses Levy (Biography 6), the first monu- 
ment to show both English and Portuguese inscriptions. Thus, both minutes 
and monuments first record English used side by side with Portuguese in 1728. 
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There is extant a manuscript copy of the constitution and bylaws of the syna- 
gogue, dated 1749, in which the regulations are given in Portuguese and in 
English on parallel pages. Until 1745 the accounts of the community were 
kept in Portuguese. Then it was displaced by English. The last extant letter 
written by the congregation in Portuguese is a communication addressed to the 
non-English-speaking community in Curacao in 1753, the very year in which 
the tombstones in the cemetery cease to show inscriptions in the Iberian 
tongues. 

Thus, by the middle of the eighteenth century Portuguese was displaced by 
English. The founders of the New York Jewish community were uniformly 
described by the Dutch of New Amsterdam in 16 55 as the “Portuguese na- 
tion.” ‘The monuments in the graveyard confirm the evidence of the minutes 
and other records of the congregation in showing how the mother tongue of 
“the Portuguese nation” was fighting for life by 1728 and was virtually con- 
quered by the dominant English tongue after another quarter of a century. 
However, Spanish or Portuguese lived on for some years alongside of English 
in some homes, as is shown by the Spanish entries in the Gomez family Bible 
until as late as 1776. Offerings were announced in the synagogue in Portuguese 
until after the Revolution when near the end of the century the archaic and 
“no longer understood Portuguese” gave way to Hebrew. 

The languages on the tombstones not only give evidence as to the vernacular 
of New York Jews in early colonial days; they also bear testimony as to the 
Jand of origin of these pioneer settlers. Notwithstanding the relative meager- 
ness of the data, a study of the names and of other details recorded on the 
stones yields a valuable indication of the proportion of Sephardic and of Ash- 
kenazic Jews constituting the community at various periods. There is no doubt 
as to the Sephardic character of those whose tombstones bear Spanish or Por- 
tuguese inscriptions, who came from Portugal, Surinam, and Central and South 
America generally, and who bore such names as de Lucena, Bueno de Mes- 
quita, Pardo, or Gomez. There is just as little doubt as to the Ashkenazic char- 
acter of those who came from Emden (Abraham Isaacs, Biography 23), Bres- 
lau (Baruch Judah, Biography 29), Halberstadt (Alexander Harris, Biography 
38; Reizchen , Biography 40), Westphalia (Alexander Zuntz, Biography 





110), or Mannheim (Manuel Noah, Biography 121), and who bore such names 
as Reizchen or Vogele, or such surnames as Franks, Myers, Harris, Lazarus, 
Hart, or Zuntz. Were we to judge solely by such indications, we would reach 
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the not altogether accurate conclusions that the period prior to 1725 was the 
heydey of Sephardic preponderance in New York, that from 1726 to 1750 
the proportion of Ashkenazim increased markedly, that during the period from 
1751 to 1775 elderly Sephardim and Ashkenazim were approximately equal in 
numbers, and that from 1776 onwards the Ashkenazim outnumbered the 
Sephardim in ever increasing numbers. 

The following is the allotment of the known names in the cemetery to 1825, 
including two which give uncertain indications as to whether those who bore 
them should be classed as Sephardim or Ashkenazim. 








Sephardim Ashkenazim Indeterminate 
to 1725 14 I O 
1726-1750 18 12 2 
1751-1775 6 7 o 
1776-1800 5 16 O 
1801-1825 26 60 fo) 
69 96 2 


However, these figures are not to be accepted as absolute. They are merely 
a fragment of a whole that cannot be recaptured in its entirety. Other consid- 
erations also must be taken into account. Even where names are available, they 
alone are not always certain guides. Indeed, we may find them sometimes 
blandly misleading, as when Juda Jacobs turns out to have been not a Jew, and 
not even a man, but a Christian woman, daughter of Andrew Nodene of 
Yonkers and wife of Cornelius Jacobs. The obliteration by marriage of the 
family name of the woman further complicates the study. Moreover, the num- 
ber of deaths gives a measure of the number of the older members of the com- 
munity. In a predominantly immigrant settlement this may give anything but 
a true picture of the proportions of the group in that community as a whole. 
Furthermore, there were relatively large numbers who were buried in the once 
ampler cemetery of whom no graves or tombstones are now to be found. The 
data preserved by the burial ground constitute but a fraction of what the total 
facts and figures would be. Finally, to get a true picture of the constitution of 
the Jewish community of the city in those early days, we have to reckon with 
social, economic, and other factors affecting the interpretation of the bare 
Statistics. 

We can, however, check some of these factors through other valuable data. 
In the list of the twenty-nine individuals who in 1728 made contributions 
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toward purchasing a new burial ground there are found one indeterminate 
name, sixteen Ashkenazic, and twelve Sephardic names. Similarly, the list of 
contributors toward building the new synagogue at the same date shows 
thirty-four Ashkenazic names, twenty-nine Sephardic, and one indeterminate. 
We might, therefore, be justified in concluding that even at that date the num- 
ber of Sephardim was rather less than that of Ashkenazim. We find that in the 
cemetery fund the twelve Sephardim subscribed £27-1-0, while the sixteen 
Ashkenazim (one third more in number) gave the substantially smaller sum 
“of £19-11-0 and of this one man, Jacob Franks, contributed Liarmaror 0: 
more than a third. The conclusion seems inescapable that the Ashkenazim in 
1728 were rather more numerous than the Sephardim, but were probably of a 
younger age group, and in a far less favorable economic position. 

These conclusions are borne out completely by the figures of the contribu- 
tions towards the synagogue building fund at that time. Twenty-nine Se- 
phardim subscribed £184-9-0, while thirty-two Ashkenazim contributed 
£ 163 - 12-0, of which Jacob Franks alone gave £40: 10-0, one quarter of 
the total Ashkenazic contribution. We may, therefore, finally accept the con- 
clusion that as early as 1728 the Ashkenazim were somewhat more numerous 
in New York, more recently immigrated, and therefore predominantly 
younger than the Sephardim, while the Sephardim were more settled, more 
prosperous, and more influential. These conclusions are entirely compatible 
with the fact that the earliest extant regulations of the community, also dated 
1728, are signed by nine Sephardim and six Ashkenazim. 

We have a further substantiation of these unexpected results in the letter 
addressed at the same period (¢. 1729) to Rodrigues Pacheco and Daniel 
Gomez in New York by a representative of the community in Curacao. In that 
letter it is stated that the Sephardic community in Curacao contributing to the 
building fund of the New York synagogue 
. . » Know that the asquenazum or Germans, are more in Number than Wee there, 
[New York] the[y] desire of you not to Consent not Withstanding they are the 
most, to Let them have any More Votes nor Authority then they have had hitherto 
and for the performance of Which you are to get them to Signe and agreement of 
the Same by all of them, and that one Copy of the Sayd agreement Remain in the 
Hands of Mr. Luis Gomez as the Eldest Member, and another to be Sent to me for 
the Treasurer of this Congregation to Keep in his Books, and as this request is 
funded In Solesiting the Peace and Unety of that Holy Congregation I hope that 
you as Well as the Asquinazim, Whom all I wish God may bless, Will Comply with 
this my Petition. . . . 
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When we take into consideration such economic and other considerations, 
the bare statistics of Sephardic and Ashkenazic tombstones have to be reinter- 
preted. For the most durable tombstones are likely to be those which are more 
costly. The graves of some of the poorest members of the community were 
perhaps never dignified with more than a rapidly perishable wooden marker. 
We must also remember that the Sephardic flat tombstone was more lasting 
than the shorter-lived, upright stones of the Ashkenazic tradition. When, there- 
fore, we find that prior to 1725 we have the records of fifteen Sephardic and 
only two Ashkenazic tombstones, reinterpreting these figures in the light of 
the more enduring monuments of the wealthier Sephardim, we have to allow 
that these figures grossly exaggerate the preponderance of Sephardim. 

Similarly in the period from 1726 to 1750, during which we have the record 
of eighteen Sephardic and only fourteen Ashkenazic tombstones, there was 
probably no such numerical preponderance of Sephardim as these figures taken 
by themselves would indicate. It is in keeping with these general conclusions 
that the list of New York Jews on the naturalization roll between the years 
1740 and 1759 contains ten Sephardic and nineteen Ashkenazic names. Indeed, 
as we have seen, even in 1728 the Ashkenazim were in all probability in a slight 
numerical majority, and from that time onward the Ashenazim steadily in- 
creased in numbers over the Sephardim. 

We must also bear in mind that New York’s Jewish population has always 
included a considerable number of transients. Records on and after 1728 show 
the names of a large number of birds of passage, both Sephardic and Ashke- 
nazic. These make it the more difficult to estimate the true proportion of Se- 
phardim and Ashkenazim in the settled community. It was a time of movement 
in the Sephardic world. Thus in 1730 the heads of the Sephardic community 
at Bordeaux were constrained to appeal to the authorities to forbid the right of 
settlement to the poor and wandering Sephardic Jews who were coming to 
that city. 

One striking fact in connection with Sephardic-Ashkenazic relationships in 
old New York stands out in bright contrast with the conditions which obtained 
in such cities as Bordeaux, London, or Amsterdam where there was a separation 
between Sephardim and Ashkenazim in death as well as in life. In New York 
the two Jewish groups cooperated wholeheartedly in their religious life. From 
the first settlement in 1654 until 1825 they met as one, shared jointly in the one 
synagogue, the one cemetery, and all the unifying facilities of Jewish com- 
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munal life. The Sephardic tradition of the religious services was accepted by 
all, and no lines of distinction were drawn in the synagogue or cemetery. The 
officers of the synagogue were drawn impartially from either group. In 1655 
the Ashkenazic Asser Levy and the Sephardic Abraham de Lucena stand forth 
equally as leaders of the nascent community of the town. In 1719 Samuel Levy 
and in 1730 Jacob Franks acted as the president of the community; both 
were Ashkenazim. Similarly, later in the eighteenth century Joseph Simson, 
Hayman Levy, and other Ashkenazim led the community. All the way 
through the story the Ashkenazim held positions of leadership alongside the 
hidalgo members of the Gomez, Seixas, and Rivera families. In statistical fact, 
between 1729 and 1825 of those who served as president of the community 
there were forty-two bearing Ashkenazic names and only ten Sephardim, of 
whom eight came from the family of Gomez. Though the first generation of 
Sephardim and Ashkenazim with their differing linguistic, social, and cultural 
backgrounds not unnaturally intermarried comparatively rarely, in subsequent 
generations these distinctions broke down on a common basis of American life. 
The free and democratic spirit of the New World blended the two groups in 
happy comity. 

Another fact worthy of note that is testified to by the cemetery is the sub- 
stantial harmony which has marked the nearly three centuries of life of Con- 
gregation Shearith Israel. Personal differences, and sometimes hotly waged 
disputes, have inevitably occurred over questions of congregational policy. But 
never has the cemetery witnessed anything approaching such an embittered 
difference as that which divided the community of Curacao in 1749, when a 
wall was built in the burial ground to separate the dead of its Montagues and 
Capulets. Notwithstanding the heterogeneity of the New York Jewish com- 
munity with its differences of mother tongue, cultural and social backgrounds, 
ritual customs, and religious traditions, there has never been a feud riving the 
community. In the cemetery, “the house of meeting of all who live,” Jews of 
many lands and varied religious traditions lie side by side in death, as they 
lived, worked, and prayed side by side in life. 

It is not without interest to note other facts revealed by the names on the 
tombstones. 


The very names recorded here are strange, 
Of foreign accent, and of different climes; 
Alvares and Rivera interchange 
With Abraham and Jacob of old times. 
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Spanish or Portuguese names interchanged with Abraham and Jacob and 
other Biblical names in a way which perhaps Longfellow did not know. When 
Marranos reverted to Judaism they usually Judaized their names, both to elude 
agents of the Inquisition and to set on themselves the cachet of their Jewish 
individuality. The grandfather of Benjamin (Biography 100), Gershom (Biog- 
raphy 95), and Abraham (Biography 158) Mendes Seixas is described in his 
will as Abraham Mendes Seixas, otherwise Miguel Pacheco da Silva. In the 
early history of the Amsterdam Sephardic Jewish community, the parent com- 
munity of the one in New Amsterdam, we find Francisco Nunez Pereyra tak- 
ing the name David Abendana on his reversion to Judaism, or Geronimo Nunes 
da Costa reappearing as Moses Curiel, or Antonio Alvares assuming the more 
Jewish name of Joseph Israel Nunes. Sometimes three sets of names were used, 
as when Simon Rodrigues of Spain appears among the citizens of Hamburg as 
Simon Ditrichsen, and is known to his fellow Jews as David Franco. Similarly, 
Manoel de Velasquez of Antwerp, Middelburg, London, and Dublin is known 
in Holland as Jacques Vanderperre, and is recognized in the Synagogue as 
Isaac Raphael Haim Pereira. In the auto-da-fé held in Madrid on June 30, 1680, 
one of those who was reconciled in efigy was Francisco Medina, also known 
as Abraham Jacob de Medina, and also known under the name of Francisco 
Luis Bartolome. Among those burned at the stake was the jeweler Francisco 
Ferrer, known variously under the names Abraham Penha, Joseph Coutinho, 
Francisco de Montoro or Diamonte; while another Marrano victim who per- 
ished at the same time was Moses Enriquez, who was also known as Isaac Moses 
de Leon and as Pedro Vicente. It is clear that many Sephardim retained Iberian 
names after they threw off the mark of enforced religious conformity. So we 
find on the tombstones of the old New York cemetery the names Bueno de 
Mesquita, Abendana, Pardo, Henriques Granada, Faro, Marques, IIhoa, Torres 
Nunes, Pinheiro, Burgos, de Lucena, Rodriguez de Rivera, Louzada, Gomez, 
Lopez de Fonseca, Valverde, Nunes Henriques, Pinto, Mendes Seixas, 
d’Aguilar, Crasto, Brandon, and Maduro Peixotto. 

While the Sephardic Marranos were thus often possessed of two surnames, 
either the combined names of both the paternal and the maternal sides, or the 
Marrano name and the Jewish name, most of the Ashkenazim who in early 
days came to this country from Central Europe did not possess any family 
name. When Abraham son of Isaac came to New York from Emden and Ba- 
ruch son of Judah arrived from Breslau, neither bearing any patronymic, they 
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became known as Abraham Isaacs (Biography 23) and Baruch Judah (Biog- 
raphy 29). Jacob son of Gershom of Berlin was known first as Jacob Gershom 
and later as Jacob G(ershom) Berlin. Joseph son of Simson became Joseph 
Simson. In this way most of the pioneer Ashkenazim in this country in the 
eighteenth century came to bear such surnames as Abrahams, Ashers, Isaacs, 
Jacobs, Moses, Myers, Nathan, Noah, Simson, or Solomons. Sometimes the 
Anglicization of the patronymic was more pronounced, as when Joseph son of 
Elie became Josiah Ellis (Biography 46). Similarly, Alexander son of Hirsch 
became Alexander Harris (Biography 38), Haim Levy became Hayman Levy 
(Biography 35), and Naftali Picard became Hart Picard (Biography 115). In 
those generations men bore proudly such classical names as Isaac Moses, Moses 
Levy, or Abraham Isaacs. Indeed, among the men buried in the old graveyard 
the sonorous old Biblical names predominate overwhelmingly. There are 
thirty different Biblical names, running through the alphabet from Aaron to 
Uriah, the outstanding favorite being Abraham (ten times), followed by Jo- 
seph and Moses (eight times each), Isaac (seven times), and Benjamin (six 
times). Sometimes the Biblical name appears slightly modified, such as the His- 
panic Manuel for Emanuel, or the Gallic Jaques for Jacob. Besides these thirty 
Biblical names, there is but one occurrence each of the Jewishly accepted name 
Alexander, the Hebrew name Simcha (Joy), and the name Hayman (an 
Americanization of the Hebrew Haim), and only three isolated instances of 
the Anglo-Gallic or Anglo-Germanic names Henry (Henry Daniel, Biog- 
raphy 48), Lewis (see Biography 136), and Walter (Walter Judah, Biography 
42). 

On the other hand, the Jewish women of those days turned more readily to 
sophisticated names, though the majority bore classical Biblical names. They 
ring the changes on fifteen Biblical names with Sarah the first favorite occur- 
ring twelve times, aptly corresponding with Abraham the favorite name among 
the men. Next in popularity are Rachel (ten times), Esther (eight times), Re- 
becca (seven times), and Deborah, Jochebed, and Miriam (four times each). 
But while among thirty-eight names of men there are only three which have 
no Jewish character, among thirty-eight women’s names there are no less than 
twenty which are not of Jewish tradition. Some, like Reyna, show Spanish in- 
fluence, while Bianca is an Italian form. But most of them are straightforward 
American names such as Amelia, Ellen, Frances or Fanny, Grace, Henrietta, 
Jessy, Josephine, Justina, Kitty, Phoebe, or Rosa. Jochebed, the mother of 
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Moses, becomes transformed into the uneuphonious Jossy or the dainty Joice. 
Let him who will draw conclusions from this differing attitude towards Biblical 
nomenclature for boys and for girls. But let none lightly interpret it to the 
disparagement of the daughters of Israel. The rabbis stressed the merit of the 
women of Israel as one reason why the Hebrews were found worthy of re- 
demption from Egypt, together with the fact that they did not change their 
Hebrew names to Egyptian forms. 

While in this statistical mood, we may note some other highly tentative fig- 
ures. Of 176 recognizable graves, 96 are of men and 80 of women. Whether 
this 20 percent excess of men really existed it is hard to say. For man’s more 
colorful life, with its greater opportunities of achievement and distinction, may 
have prompted his being honored with a durable gravestone more often than 
was the humbler though perchance more deserving woman. 

Nor is it possible to draw any positive conclusions as to the size of the Jewish 
community of New York in olden days from the incomplete annual statistics 
of mortality to be gleaned from the tombstones. Even the early records of the 
community are of little use in completing the figures, because as a rule they do 
not make mention of the death and burial of young children, and in other re- 
spects also they are probably far from complete. But an old note records that 
in the fifteen years between 1816 and 18 31 there were 121 burials by the syna- 
gogue. This average of eight in a year gives a clear indication of a very small 
community. 

Again, we get the following figures through a classification of the known 
date of death of 176 of the men and women with whom this book deals, as well 
as of 97 others who died at a known date, and who are recorded as having been 
buried in that cemetery: 


Cemetery Synagogue 
Dates Record Records Total 

January = 1-15 6 2 

16-31 8 4. 20 
February 1-15 3 2 

16-29 9 5 19 
March I-15 10 I 

16-31 7 4 22 
April I-15 5 I 

16-30 3 5 14 
May . I-15 8 2 

16-31 13 3 26 
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Cemetery Synagogue 





Dates Record Records Total 
June I-15 4 3 
16-30 6 9 20 
July IAls 4 3 
16-31 9 6 rp 
August I-15 6 6 
16-31 IO 7 29 
September 1-15 II 7 
16-30 ae 6 27 
October 1-15 13 6 
16-31 II Z 32 
November 1-15 5 2 
16-30 4 5 16 
December 1-15 4 5 
16-31 4 3 16 
176 97 273 


It would be hazardous to draw any but the broadest conclusions from these 
scanty figures. There seems to be a definite upward trend in mortality from 
May to October, and a drop from November to April. Even though these fig- 
ures include but few children, this is what one would expect. For before the 
development of modern techniques of health control, the peak of mortality 
was not, as now, in March and April, but in the very summer months which 
now mark the trough of the curve. 

Moreover, the irregular incidence of epidemics of smallpox, typhus fever, 
and even cholera, brings into such a small group of figures a marked irregular- 
ity which is absent from modern mortality statistics where the control of in- 
fections has set up a definitely seasonal picture. 

A final genetic observation suggested by the tombstones. One of the serious 
problems which the little New York Jewish community faced from its origin 
until the end of the first quarter of the nineteenth century was that of in- 
breeding. There was too little matrimonial choice in the small town of New 
York. Sometimes a wife or a husband was found and brought from Newport, 
R.L, or Philadelphia, the only two Jewish communities within a distance of a 
few days’ travel. At other times, marriages seem to have been arranged with 
Jewish families at more remote points in the United States, in Central America, 
or even in Europe. Sometimes the problem was drastically solved by marriage 
outside of the community. But to a large extent, marriages in the New York 
Jewish community soon became more or less close cousin marriages. 
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A related biostatic fact is the occurrence of families with ten, twelve, four- 
teen, sixteen, eighteen, or twenty-one children. Families like that of Gomez, 
Judah, Hayman Levy, Seixas, or Phillips were related through marriage to a 
large part of the congregation. The available data do not suffice to allow us to 
draw any conclusions as to the extent that inbreeding caused a check in the 
growth of a community in which such large families were not uncommon, 
and in which marriage outside the fold was, all things considered, compara- 
tively rare. 

These cousin marriages and the repetition of family names have enormously 
increased the difficulties of identifying those who lie beneath these tombstones. 
To differentiate between the four Esther Gomez (Biographies 14, 27, 77, 123) 
or the four Rebecca Gomez (Biographies 8, 163, 52, 85), to disentangle rela- 
tionships or unite families separated in death, has been a tantalizing genealogical 
problem set by these tombstones. Such records as are at the moment available 
have been drawn out of their obscurity in order to rescue from the relentless 
hand of oblivion the memory of these founders of Jewish life in the metropolis 
of the New World. 
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One generation passeth away, and another generation cometh, but the earth abideth 
forever, BCCLESIASTES 1:4 






{fy THE following pages, the identifiable tombstones or graves in the old 
“Abode of Life” are arranged in chronological sequence. The identification 
of a grave where no tombstone exists, and where there is no living tradition as 
to its identity, has been made possible in a not inconsiderable number of cases 
by a careful study of the records of the Shearith Israel Synagogue. In its regis- 
ter of deaths or in the minutes of the meetings of its board of trustees there are 
sometimes indications that the interment of so and so was ordered to be “next 
to” the grave of such and such. Remotely scattered indications can sometimes 
be combined to identify with certainty graves from which there has long been 
missing, and sometimes over which there has perhaps never been, a mark of 
memory. 

It is only partially true that litera scripta manet. The dictum of Sir Thomas 
Browne, “grave stones tell truth scarce forty years,” is closer to the truth 
when we come to read epitaphs on marble. The climate of New York City 
with its extremes of frost and heat is devastating to inscriptions on marble and 
other soft stones. The best preserved monuments are those of the Belvidere 
Long Meadow Jersey or Connecticut Portland brownstone. The text of all 
the inscriptions here given is the result of a careful deciphering of the letters 
on the stone that has often yielded results differing from those heretofore ac- 
cepted. Thus in the text of the brief epitaph of Benjamin Bueno de Mesquita 
(Biography 1) eight corrections have been made in the former transcription. 
A repeated study of some of the badly worn monuments has resulted in their 
decipherment sufficiently to identify the grave beyond question. Some inscrip- 
tions regarded as illegible as long ago as 1855 when tombstones were 
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removed to the Twenty-first Street ground, are here copied and translated. 

The labor of deciphering old epitaphs is one against which the Talmud long 
ago uttered sage warning. It regards such efforts as interfering with more seri- 
ous study, and as being injurious to the memory. Yet until ecclesiastical bodies 
will keep copies of all inscriptions on the stones in their graveyards, there will 
sometimes be an Old Mortality whom reverent respect for the dead will lure 
to this task. In the present instance, difficulties to be overcome and problems 
to be solved have added zest to the melancholy undertaking. As in the classic 
instance of the famous Rosetta stone, many of the tombstone records of the 
cemetery of Shearith Israel appear in bilingual or trilingual form, and an indi- 
cation in one language has sometimes made possible a reconstruction or a read- 
ing of a nearly effaced passage in another language. Where a date is legible 
but the name is worn away, or vice versa, the records of the Shearith Israel 
synagogue have sometimes helped toward a more complete reading of the 
stone. Clichés in the titles, names and dates, and general phraseology of the 
Hebrew, Spanish, Portuguese, or English lapidary style, have helped in de- 
ciphering passages where letters or words are virtually effaced. Indeed, by 
using any and every such aid, inscriptions have been read which at first sight 
seemed to be obliterated to the point of illegibility. The zest and thrill of find- 
ing in this intriguing search even the tiniest aids toward reviving the name and 
memory of those pioneers who sleep in the dust, has taken from the laborious 
compilation of the record all trace of tediousness. A crucial lacuna on the stone 
where the name once stood refuses to spell its word to the eye from near, from 
far, in bright light, in shade, wet, or dry. A careful measurement of the eroded 
space suggests possibilities. ‘The synagogue records through their mentioning 
or through their failure to mention some names after a certain year, reduce the 
number of these possibilities. A legible Hebrew suffix perhaps tells whether 
the one who lies buried was a woman or man, or a title indicates whether mar- 
ried or unmarried. A faint word or two of Spanish suggests that here lies some- 
one with a Sephardic name. A delicate examination with the finger tips reveals 
the remains of a deep regular cut which is unmistakably the cross bar of the 
letter aleph, or the tail of an ayin, and gradually or suddenly by elimination 
and combination the riddle is solved. The sought for name becomes inevitable. 
No other is possible. Gradually the essentials of the inscription become sure, 
and the flaked or eroded stone yields up another name and memory from the 


oblivion of time. 
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Wherever possible, a biographical note has been added to this chronological 
register of the recognizable graves and tombstones. This is designed not as 
complete biography but as an attempt to assemble human facts in which to 
clothe these wraiths from the grave with some semblance of body and per- 
sonality. Who were they who lie in this sod? Our knowledge of the lives of 
most of them is meager. In all too many cases the full measure of our informa- 


tion is an enigmatic name and a date. Here lie many humble, simple folk who 
made no history in their lives. 


Let not Ambition mock their useful toil, 
Their homely joys and destiny obscure; 
Nor Grandeur hear with a disdainful smile 
The short and simple annals of the poor. 

Where there are no records, how can we set forth and quicken the facts in 
the lives of unassuming men and women who died two centuries ago? Some 
stranger from foreign parts dies while visiting the city. What can we know of 
him? Most of the women who lie at rest in this God’s acre have as little “biog- 
raphy” as a child for whom life has scarce begun. For what life, other than 
one of routine domestic propriety, did women lead in 1725, or even in 1825? 
No public office, no community service, no business distinction was theirs, 
and living traditions of the personalities of a century ago or two centuries ago 
are as rare as they are apt to be unreliable. A name such as Abrahams, Isaacs, 
or Levy obscures rather than reveals. “If a man do not erect in this age his 
own tomb ere he dies, he shall live no longer in monument than the bell rings 
and the widow weeps.” 

Bricks without straw—such almost seems the task of attempting to attach 
to each name some illustrative note drawn not from the infinite realm of imagi- 
native inferential biography but from the straitened confines of scant and war- 
ily tested fact. Though the sources have not been exhausted, serious effort has 
been made to present original and little known illustrations to help evoke the 
spirit of living personalities. The idiosyncrasies of spelling which many of 
these worthies shared equally with George Washington and George III, the 
old time formal phrases of their letters, their very words of request, protest, 
introduction, or business advertisement, the touching record written in tears 
in the family Bible, speak to us with the very words and accents of the living 
dead. 

The sketches here limned are tinted as a rule with the brighter hues. They 
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are partly darkened by the deep shadows of trouble or perhaps failure which 
crossed the paths of many of these men and women of old New York. Let 
memory recall some of their happier hours. For the grave “buries every er- 
Tor, covers every defect, extinguishes every resentment. From its peaceful 
bosom spring none but fond regrets and tender recollections.” 

With this prologue of apology behind us, let there pass before our eyes the 
variegated pageant of a few Jewish worthies whose memory the old cemetery 
has preserved from among the hundreds of forgotten Jewish pioneers who 
helped build the queen city of the New World, and whose dust now is min- 
gled with the dust of the city they loved. 

Let us now praise famous men 

And our fathers that Devat us... 5. 

There be of them that have left a name behind them, 

To declare their praises. 

And some there be which have no memorial, 

Who are perished as though they had not been, 

And are become as though they had not been born; 

And their children after them. 

But these were men of mercy, 

Whose righteous deeds have not been forgotten. 

With their seed shall remain continually a good inheritance . . . 

Their bodies were buried in peace, 

And their name liveth to all generations. 
To these words of the ancient sage Jesus ben Sirach may we not add the kindly 
comment of the modern poet? 


“Let us now praise famous men” 
Men of little showing. 

For their work continueth, 

And their work continueth, 
Greater than their knowing. 
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BIOGRAPHY 1 


BENJAMIN BUENO DE MESQUITA 
16 8 3 


DEBAJO DESTA LOSSA SEPULTADO 

YASSE BINJAMIN BUENO DE MESQ ta 
FALESIO Y DESTE MUNDO FUE TOMADO 

EN QATRO DE HESVAN SU ALMO BENDITTA 
AQUY DE LOS VIVIENTES APARTADO 

ESPERA POR TU DIOS QUE RESUSITA 

LOS MUERTOS DE SU PUEBLO CON PIADADES 
PARA BIUIR SIN FIN DE ETERNIDADES 


3444 


Beneath this stone lies buried/ Benjamin Bueno de Mesquita] He died and his blessed 
soul was taken/ From this world on the fourth of Heshvan| Here from the living 
separated/ Wait for thy God who revives/ The dead of His people in mercy | To 
live eternally without end/ 1683. 


This stone, like all the earliest stones, lies flat on the ground, in 
keeping with the traditional Sephardic method of setting a ledger 
over the grave. It is in a good state of preservation. 


\ , HO was Benjamin Bueno de Mesquita? Let us begin in true Biblical 

fashion with Abraham. But which Abraham among his later contem- 
poraries? Abraham, son of Jacob Bueno de Mesquita who in 1684 was admin- 
istrator of the Ouderkerk cemetery in Holland, or the Abraham de Mesquita 
who in 1692 owned a plantation in Barbados, or the Abraham son of Israel 
Bueno de Mesquita in Surinam who in 1702 concentrated the family blood and 
name by marrying Rebecca Bueno de Mesquita, or the Abraham Bueno de 
Mesquita of the island of Nevis who died intestate in 1715? 

Wary of any unsupported identifications, we are yet led by this Abraham 
of the island of Nevis to the New York branch of the family. For Joseph 
Bueno de Mesquita of New York, who purchased the New York Jewish ceme- 
tery in 1682, was brother to this Abraham. On October 20, 1708, just before 
his death, Joseph of New York made his will, a document which reveals fur- 
ther relationships in the family. His wife, Rachel Dovale, received 
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£600 and all plate and household stuff, and all her wearing apparell, rugs, jewels, 
necklaces, etc. I leave to my beloved brother Abraham Bueno de Mesquita of the 
Island of Nevis my five Books of the Law of Moses in parchment with the orna- 
ments of plate belonging thereto .. . 

To his brother-in-law, Samuel Dovale, he left £50, to his godchild, Asher 
Campanell £20, and to the poor of the Jewish nation in New York £20. Hav- 
ing no children of his own, Joseph left the rest of his estate to the children of 
his brother Abraham and the children of his sister Esther, the deceased wife of 
Isaac Gaby. 

But still we have not reached our Benjamin Bueno de Mesquita, who, dying 
on October 4, 1683, was one of the first and possibly the first to be buried in 
the cemetery which Joseph Bueno de Mesquita had purchased for the Jewish 
nation in New York a year earlier. We are not prepared to assert what was the 
relationship between Joseph and Benjamin. Were they, like their Biblical 
namesakes, loving brothers? Joseph, who died twenty-five years after Benja- 
min, may have been Benjamin’s son, as has been generally assumed. But if 
Benjamin was in New York in 1682, the year before his death, it would have 
to be explained why the son stood out as the representative of the community 
during the lifetime of his father, in contravention of the traditional Jewish in- 
terpretation of the fifth commandment. We shall therefore hazard no guess as 
to the relationship of Joseph and Benjamin Bueno de Mesquita. For one would 
be rash who would lightly identify a member of that family which at the time 
was “scattered abroad and dispersed among the people in the provinces.” It had 
spread from Amsterdam (where David son of Jacob de Mesquita was the resi- 
dent minister and agent general of the Markgraf of Brandenburg), to Surinam 
(where a goodly brood of the family was settled), Jamaica, Barbados, Nevis, 
Bordeaux, London, and all over the Dutch Sephardic diaspora, including New 
York, where we meet Joseph and Sarah Bueno de Mesquita (Biography 3), 
besides our Benjamin Bueno de Mesquita. 

Perhaps our Benjamin was the same as the Portuguese merchant of that name 
in Jamaica, B. W.I., who in 1664 drew up a humble petition to the King’s most 
excellent Majesty showing 


That whereas by a late Act of Parliament made in the 12th yeare of yor Mate 
Raigne yor Petr as a forraigner, is prohibitted from tradeing in those yor Mate 
PlantaCons to his vtter ruine he haueing all his Estate there; And yor Petr being of 
an humble dutifull and loyall affeCon, to yor Mate & yor interest, & ready & willing 
to take ye oath of Allegiance. 


< & wae 
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Most humbly prayes yor Matie will be gratiously pleased to Grant him yor Lres 
Pattents, for the makeing of him yor Mate Free Denizen. 


On August 16, 1665, this Benjamin Bueno de Mesquita was granted some 
footland in Port Royal, County of Surrey, Jamaica, at any annual payment of 
72d an acre. Shortly thereafter, being involved in Abram Israel de Pisa’s failure 
to find gold, he was banished from Jamaica together with his two sons and 
Jacob Ulloa, Abraham Suarez, and Abraham Cohen. If this Benjamin Bueno 
de Mesquita be indeed the one buried in New York, then the two sons who 
left Jamaica with him might have been the brothers Joseph of New York and 
Abraham of the island of Nevis. But only one fact about him stands fast and 
incontestable—his is the posthumous distinction of lying beneath the second 
oldest existing tombstone in New York City. 
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| JOSEPH TORES NUNES 
| 1704 
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Tombstone of the honored Rabbi/ Joseph Tores Nunes “And Joseph was thirty 
years old” / and departed for his eternal home unmarried on Monday the first day 
of the festival of Succoth 5465/ May his soul be bound up in the bond of life 


i 
| [Lomb] of the blissful unmarried man| Joseph Tores Nunes [in bliss]/ Departed 
from this world on Monday/ The first day of Tabernacles 5465] At the age of 
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thirty years| Corresponding with [October 2] 1705/ May his soul enjoy eternal 


glory 
A flat white stone. 


HE date 1705 in the Portuguese-Spanish epitaph is an error for 1704, the 
correct correspondence with the 5465 of both inscriptions. Moreover, his 
will made September 2, 1704 and proved November 10 of the same year, leaves 
no room for doubt that Joseph Tores Nunes died on the first day of Taber- 
nacles, Monday, October 2, 1704, and not a year after his will was proved. 
That will read, 


In the name of God, Amen. Be it known and manifest that I, Joseph Nunez of 
New York, merchant, being sick in body do make this my last will, etc. I leave to my 
brother Samuel Nunez all my estate, and I appoint my beloved friends, Paul 
Droillet and Lewis Gomez of New York, merchants, my executors. 

What kind of merchant was this young man of thirty who bore the honored 
title of rabbi? He was in business in New York on January 18, 1700, when 
Abraham Nunes of London gave to his brother Joseph Nunes, merchant, 
power of attorney to collect debts owing him. On September 7 of that year, 
Joseph Nunes was sued for £11 - 1-0. On September 28, 1703, he contributed 
a shilling and a penny towards a grant to her Majesty Queen Anne, an assess- 
ment proportioned to the modest landed estate rated at £10 which he owned 
in New York City. 

On October 17, 1704, Lewis Gomez (Biography 18) and Nathan Simson 
sworn upon the Old Testament after the manner of the Jews deposed that they 
knew Joseph Nunes, late of New York, merchant, who died on the gth inst., 
that three or four days before he died he told deponents he had received on 
board the ship the New York “merchant from London whereof Thomas Jef- 
fers is master about the month of August last three bales of merchandise marked 
AN Nos. 1.2.3,” which were consigned to him by Abraham Nunes of Lon- 
don, merchant, and they then proceeded to specify the merchandise which in- 
cluded a goodly quantity of calico and muslin. This appears in the inventory 
of his estate, as drawn up by his two executors, totaling £695 -18-8. The 
estate included one otter skin 5s. 6d, and forty-two dozen Jews Harps (at 12d. 
a dozen) £2:2-0, “ozanbriggs, dowlas, Garlix, cambiccs, muslin, Kendall 
cottons, callico, India Silk, stockings, pewter buttons, rings, earrings, Romalls, 
Kershifs, Hawkins, fine thread ribbon, scissors, hatts, silk, barrels of sugar, 
iron, gun, sword and household ware.” 
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Was he, rabbi and merchant, related to the learned David Nunes Torres 
(died 1728), Haham at the Hague from 1690? 
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SARAH BUENO DE MESQUITA 
1°7.0°8 
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DEBAJO DESTA LOSSA SEPULTADA 

EL BIEN ABENTURADA [SARAH | 
BUENO DE MESQUITA [QUE FALESIO | 
EN 21 DE HESVAN 54 [69] 

QUE CORRESPONDE A 24 DE 

OCTOBRE DE 1708 SU BENDITA 
ALMA GOZE DE LA GLORIA 





Tomb] Beneath this stone lies buried/ the blissful [Sarah]/ Bueno de Mesquita 
[who died]/ on the 21 of Hesvan 54[69]/ which corresponds with 24 of/ Oc- 
tober 1708 May her blessed/ soul enjoy glory 


A flat brown stone, similar to that of Benjamin Bueno de Mes- 
quita. It is in parts illegible. There are floral decorations in each 
of the four corners. This grave was transfererd to Twenty-first 
Street during the second week in June, 1856. 


ale same caution we have exercised in identifying Benjamin de Mesquita 
(Biography 1) prevents our making any confident statements about the 
position held by Sarah in the Bueno de Mesquita family. Was she perhaps Ben- 
jamin’s wife? The parallel character of the tombstones and of their rhymed 
Spanish inscriptions without Hebrew text gives some support to the assump- 
tion that they were very close akin. Sarah and Joseph Bueno de Mesquita may 
have died on the same day. For Joseph’s will was made on October 20, 1 708, in 
his last illness, and was proved twelve days later on November 1, while Sarah 
died on October 24 of the same year. 
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There are lamentations and moaning and sighing this day Tuesday 27th of Iyar 
that is the month of Ziv [glory] for on it the “glory” and honor of | The Parnas 
called Samuell Zanvill the son of Isaac the Levite was taken away Sought by God 
he went/ To his destined place in the world to come in the year 43 of his life He 


left us/ While presiding over the people of the Lord his God in the year [five] 
four seven nine 





S-amuel, the servant of the Lord, lent in mercy to the poor. 
Z-ealous and good was he in prayerful supplication for the needy. 
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A-ll Heaven’s behests he obeyed with the upright. 

A fountain of life, his mouth always guarded the truth. 
M-ercifully he lent to his people, both far and near. 

N-ever did he hold aloof from his own flesh, the needy and the orphan. 
U-pon the word of honor and truth he conducted his business. 

V-irtuously from wrong he turned in fear and guarded his integrity. 
E-arthly riches, fruits of his diligence, he turned to noble use 

I-n forfending days of trouble. May his soul be with the righteous. 
L-ord, may he enter into peace and rest upon his couch. 

L-et Michael Thy servant lead his soul towards Thee. 
L-et E-ternal rest be his in the bond of life. 

V -irtuous I-n life, may his rest be sweet. 


May his soul be bound up in the bond of life. 


The Hebrew forms a rhymed acrostic on the name of “Samuel 
Zanvill Levy. A flat stone, for the most part legible. 


ieee the double Hebrew acrostic name on this stone, the one 
lying beneath it was long recorded as Samuel Zanvill. It was then a problem 
to determine who was Samuel Zanvill, president of the congregation, about 
whom nothing was known beyond the glowing phrases of this epicedium. 
How was it possible that about a man so prominent nothing should be known? 

The answer is that when the epitaph is more carefully read his family name 
appears not as Zanvill but as Levy. Zanvill was his familiar Jewish name. Of 
Samuel Levy we know much. He was a brother of Moses Levy (Biography 6) 
and of Joseph Levy in London. We catch a glimpse of him and Rachel Ashers 
Levy (Biography 153) his wife, daughter of Asher Michalls de Paul, in New 
York. In 1701 we find him living with his brother Moses in a house in the Dock 
Ward which was assessed at £50, set in an estate which was assessed at £60. 
On July 15, 1713, he together with his brother Moses and other Jewish mer- 
chants of New York received letters of denization. On October 14, 1718, he 
is sworn in as constable in the North Ward; but on June 12, 1719, after his 
death it was resolved by the city that another, Dirck Coot, be elected in the 
place of him, the “ate Constable.” 

His lawyer James Alexander speaks of him as, “the honestest Jew that has 
been in this place and a man of most easy temper.” It is pleasing to get this sub- 
stantiation of the enthusiastic praises of the epitaph from this extraneous source. 

In 1718, though only just over forty years of age, Samuel Levy may have 
had a foreboding that the remaining days of his life were to be few. So to as- 
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sure the rights of his beloved wife, Rachel, there was drawn up, possibly by 
Rabbi Benjamin Elias, the shohet of the community, a technical Hebrew docu- 
ment reaffirming and adding to his wife’s share in his estate. The chance of 
history has preserved this document in the form of padding which, within a 
year after Samuel Levy’s death, a bookbinder pasted on the inside of the front 
cover of a copy of Hamaggid of Jacob ben Isaac of Jamowa that is now in the 
library of the Jewish Theological Seminary in New York. In addition to the 
original marriage contract which he had given his wife at the time of their wed- 
ding, of his free will he adds to the £ roo guaranteed her in that marriage con- 
tract, £200 besides jewelry and clothing, and he gives her full and complete 
power as administratrix of all the property in his estate. He explains that rab- 
binical tradition favors the settlement on the bride in the original marriage con- 
tract being set at one conventional sum so as not to humiliate the poor in 
contrast with the dowry which the rich might stipulate. For this reason, he 
says, he did not include the additional £ 200 in his original kethubbah. 

But a year later, a week before his death, “being sick and weak,” he felt that 
this document did not provide for other members of his family whom he 
wished to remember. So he drew up a will in English. In this testament which 
he drew up and signed on April 28, 1719, in the presence of Joseph Isaacs 
(Biography 155) and Mordecai Gomez (Biography 26), he wrote: 

I recommend my Soul to God Almighty my Great Creator and my body to the 
Earth to be Buryed in Such Decent manner as my Executors hereafter named shall 
think fitt. 

His executors thought fit to provide him with a handsome tombstone which 
still clearly testifies to his qualities. He then left to his dearly beloved wife 
Rachel all his household goods, furniture, “linnen,” and plate 

Except my Silver Teapott and one of my Silver Tankards which I give and be- 
queath to my beloved Daughter Abigail Levy. 

To his wife and to his daughter when she attained the age of twenty-one or 
married he also left the balance of his estate after providing for 


Miriam Hart of my Brother’s Daughter she now wife of Moses Hart of the City of 
New York the sum of ten pounds to Buy a piece of plate in remembrance of me, 


an annuity of ten pounds for his mother-in-law Rebecca Ashers (Biography 
17), and the large sum of £200 for his poor relatives living in Germany to be 
paid through his brother Joseph and Joseph’s son Isaac of London, “as they 
may think fit.” 
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With the memory of this generosity fresh in our minds we take leave of the 
here resuscitated name and memory of Samuel (Zanvill) Levy. 
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S? DE LA GLORIOZA Y BIEN AUENTURADA 

| DONA SARAH RODRIGUEZ DE RIVERA QUE 

SE DISPIDIO DESTA UIDA PARA GOZAR DE 

LA ETERNA GLORIA SIENDO SU FALECIMIENTO 

EN LA ORA DE SU PARTO EN DOMINGO Q ERA 

EN 21 DEL MEZ DE ELUL ANO DE 5487 


Tombstone| of the modest worthy and honored woman| Sarah Rodriguez de 
Rivera And it came/ to pass at the time that she should give birth the pangs of 
childbirth came to her| and she had hard labor and in her hard| labor in giving birth 
her soul fled and she died in her agony/ also the fruit of her body after her And 
| she departed/ for her eternal home on Sunday 21 of the month of Elul in the year 
5487/ May her soul be bound up in the bond of life 


May her blessed soul enjoy glory | Tomb of Sarah Rodriguez de Rivera in| glory 
| and blessed destiny, who/ took leave of this life to enjoy/ eternal glory, her death 
| being| in the hour of her giving birth on the Sunday that was the 21st of the month 
| of Elulin the year 5487 
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The Spanish inscription is written as a border around the sides 
and top of the Hebrew inscription. A flat, legible black stone. 
This grave was transferred to Twenty-first Street on November 


27, 1855. 


BSOLUTE proof does not seem to be available; but it is virtually certain, 
though it has not heretofore been pointed out, that this life so prematurely 
ended on August 17, 1727, was that of the second wife of Abraham Rodriguez 
de Rivera, the founder of this family distinguished in the Jewry of New York 
and Newport in Colonial days. Curiously enough, the most cogent proof of 
her identity is given by the name Sarah. Abraham Rodriguez de Rivera was 
born in Spain (or Portugal?). After the death of his first wife he married again. 
With his son by his first wife, and his second wife and their two children, he 
escaped from the Iberian Peninsula and came to America. Here the family 
abandoned their Marrano names and adopted Hebrew names. He himself 
adopted the name Abraham. To his son by his first wife he gave the name 
Isaac, and to his son by his second wife the name Jacob. Does it not follow in all 
consistent probability that when he gave himself the name Abraham and his 
son the name Isaac, he would adopt for his wife the name Sarah? This infer- 
ence is the more compelling as it is known that he gave his daughters the names 
Rebecca and Rachel. 

Abraham Rodriguez de Rivera became a freeman of the City of New York 
in 1726, the year before the death of Sarah Rodriguez de Rivera. He contrib- 
uted the substantial sum of £8-0-o toward the building of the synagogue 
on Mill Street in 1728-30. When he died on July 7, 1765, he was described as 
elderly. He was three times married, his third wife being of the family of de 
Lucena. It seems to be a conclusion almost convincingly suggested by the 
name and by the chronology that his second wife who came to America with 
him was this Sarah, and that she was the mother of the illustrious Newport 
merchant Jacob Rodriguez Rivera, of Rebecca who was married to Moses 
Lopez, and the ill-fated Rachel Rodriguez Rivera (Biography 152). 

Thus we see this Marrano family on its return to formal open Judaism as- 
suming in the first generation the names Abraham and Sarah, and giving to 
their children in chronological sequence the names Isaac and Jacob, and Re- 
becca and Rachel. It is virtually beyond doubt that if the little one whose birth 
caused her mother’s death had been a girl, she would have completed the pa- 
triarchal nomenclature by bearing the name Leah. 

When Sarah died, there was in Curacao a child in her seventh year, Hannah 
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Pimentel (Hannah Rodriguez Rivera, Biography 114), who was to become 
Abraham Rodriguez de Rivera’s daughter-in-law, and who was destined, un- 
like Sarah Rodriguez de Rivera, to be blessed with length of years extending 
to within a month of a completed century. Hannah named her daughter (who 
subsequently became the wife of the noted trader Aaron Lopez) Sarah, prob- 
ably in graceful tribute to the memory of her father-in-law’s second wife. An- 
other Sarah Rodriguez Rivera (Biography 113), great-granddaughter of old 
Abraham Rodriguez de Rivera, was the last in America to bear the name of 


Rodriguez (de) Rivera. 
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O FRAIL ADAM 

WHAT THE EARTH SURELEY PRODUCES 
DEATH BY HIS POWER REDUCES 

THY HEAVENLY PART MAN BEING FLED 
ALAS THE OTHER PARTS ARE DEAD 


MR MOSES LEVY DEPAR¢ THIS LIFE JUNE THE 14 1728. 
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THY THUMMIM AND THY URIM The tomb stone of/ the eminent President of 
the Congregation! Raphael Moses son of Isaac Levy/ who departed in peace for 
his everlasting home on| Friday the 18th day of the month of Tammuz|/ in the year 
5488] May his soul be bound up in the bond of life/ May his rest be peace upon him 
And thou shalt lie down] and thy sleep will be peace [Prov. III, 24] and when thou 
awakenest it shall] commune with thee [Prov. VI, 22] 


The married man Raphael Moses the son of Isaac Levy died in the year that he 
awas Parnas of the Congregation on Friday [18th of | Tammuz in the year 5488 / 
May his blessed soul enjoy glory 


A flat, legible stone. 


OSES, son of Isaac (died February 24, 1695) and Beila Levy (died 

April 29, 1697), who on his deathbed received the additional name of 
Raphael [God is healer], was born in Germany in 166s, as he declares in his 
prized family Bible. Early in life he came to London, England, the city from 
which both he and his brother Samuel (Biography 4) came to New York, and 
to which they not infrequently returned, and with which they maintained 
active business relations. He married twice, apparently both times in New 
York. He and his brother Samuel married two sisters, Samuel marrying Rachel 
and he marrying Rycha Asher, daughters of Asher Michalls de Paul. From 
Moses’ marriage there were born three sons, Nathan, Isaac, and Michael. Their 
mother Rycha died on Sept. 29, 1716, and later he married Grace Mears (Grace 
Hays, Biography 20) of London and Spanish Town, Jamaica, B.W.L., to whom 
he proposed on February 1, 1717. 

For a quarter of a century he was an active merchant in New York. He must 
not be confused with a namesake Moses Levi who on May 30, 1695, was 
granted denization rights, and on June 5 of the same year was admitted as a 
freeman of the city. Three years later, on June 22, 1698, this other Moses Levi 
filed his account for twenty-three rolls of tobacco worth £12-7-6 given as 
presents to the Indians. This other Moses Levi, whose signature is extant, 
spelled and signed his name differently from our Moses Levy. 

Our Moses Levy may have been one of the three Jews referred to by Lord 
Bellamont in 1700 in his letter to the Board of Trade in which he writes that 
in New York merchants in general are making financial matters very difficult 
for him. 


They will now advance no money at all on my bills, so that were it not for one 
Dutch merchant and two or three Jews that have let me have money, I should have 
been undone. 
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In 1701 he was living with his brother Samuel in a house in the Dock Ward 
assessed at £50 and set in a surrounding estate assessed at £60. On these they 
had to pay in that year at the rate of 24d in the pound the sum of {1-2-6 
as tax for the maintenance of the Protestant minister and the poor. The city 
census of 1703 records that there were living in the home of Moses Levy three 
males between the ages of sixteen and sixty, two females, one male child, and 
one female child. 

At the very beginning of the eighteenth century there was issued a procla- 
mation which remotely foreshadowed the eighteenth amendment to the na- 
tional constitution. This forbade distilling within one mile of the City Hall— 
a limitation not too subtly suggesting alcohol’s demoralizing effect on city poli- 
tics. The prohibition found Moses Levy and others with a quantity of molasses 
on hand; so in December, 1702, they petitioned for permission to complete the 
distillation which they had begun before the new ruling went into effect. 

We catch glimpses of Moses Levy—in September, 1705, recording a power 
of attorney granted to him; in April, 1710, shipping to St. Thomas five dozen 
and eleven axes; in the same year settling some business tangle with his brother 
through the impartial processes of law; on July 15, 1713, receiving letters of 
denization granted in England; and in April, 1718, while back again in London, 
giving power of attorney to his son Asher and his son-in-law Jacob Franks to 
look after his business affairs in New York. In the expedition against Canada 
in 1711, he sold the armed forces 45 bushels of peas for £11- 5-0, 28 firkins 
of butter for £42 -16-7%, and 16 bushels of Indian corn at the modest price 
OF nfer 16 vo, 

On September 29, 1719, he was elected constable of the South Ward, but a 
fortnight later he paid to the city a fine of £15 to be exempted from serving 
in that none too pleasant office. At that same time he again invoked the proc- 
esses of law to get an accounting of the sale of some cocoa which he had 
shipped to London. 

By then he had prospered notably in business, for in the 1720 list of assess- 
ments for the tax for the minister and the poor, his estate is valued at £ 160, 
surpassing even the assessment of £140 on the house of Lewis Moses Gomez 
(Biography 18), while the homes of other members of the Jewish community 
were assessed at various sums ranging from £5 to £45. 

He believed in real estate as an investment, as is shown by the following 
advertisement from the New York Gazette of April 14, 1726. 
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A House in the Town of Rye, with about Sixty or Seventy Acres of Upland, and 
about 5 Acres of Meadow, Together with part of Manasion Island, formerly be- 
longing to John Howard, and now to Mr. Moses Levy in New-York, is to be 
Sold or any part thereof on Reasonable Terms, any Person that has a mind to pur- 
chase the same may Apply to the said Moses Levy, over against the Post Office in 
New York. 

We have already met Moses Levy as the owner of the “two Lotts or Tofts 
of ground on Gold Street” which in 1728 his widow sold for £46- 13-0 to 
the community for burial land before the congregation had obtained title to 
the more coveted land adjoining its cemetery purchase of 1682. Investment in 
real property was apt to prove more profitable than had been such transactions 
as his giving bond to Jacob Nunes Fernandes for the butcher Isaac Naphtali. 
Naphtali absconded from New York, leaving Moses Levy to pay to Fernandes 
the large sum of £113-11-6 and costs. However, by November ro, 1721, 
it having been proved that Naphtali had died some time ago “in parts remote,” 
Moses Levy was appointed administrator of his New York estate, through 
which, let it be hoped, he was at least in part reimbursed for his too trusting 
friendship. 

Moses Levy was one of the five Jews (Abraham Haim de Lucena, Biog- 
raphy 151, and Lewis Moses Gomez, Biography 18, being two of the others) 
who contributed in 1711 to the fund for the completion of the spire of Trinity 
Church, the fund being the richer by eleven shillings through him. In 1728, 
when the project of building a synagogue was first mooted, he was one who 
gave it generous encouragement—was he not parnas of the community at the 
time?—pledging {£ 10 toward the initial cost of the needed new lot and build- 
ing. But he did not live to see even the first meeting on October 28 of that 
year when funds were subscribed for buying the lot for the new synagogue 
from Cornelius Clopper for £ 100, one loaf sugar, and a pound of Bohea tea. 

Five months before that purchase Moses Levy was seized with fatal illness. 
On June 13, the day before his death, he made his will. After directing that all 
his debts be paid, he bequeathed to his son Asher (born February 2, 1699, and 
named after his first wife’s family) “one silver mugg of the weight of 20 
ounces.” ‘T’o his daughter Miriam he left “ £ 100 when of age or married, over 
and above her share.” For his wealthy daughter Bilhah Abigail (born in Lon- 
don, November 16, 1696), the wife of that distinguished merchant Jacob 
Franks, he did not feel it necessary to make financial provision. But he singled 
out her son Naphtaly Franks to receive “one piece of silver plate of the value of 
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412.” “All the rest of my estate I leave to my wife Grace, and to my sons, Na- 
than, Isaac, Michael, Sampson, Benjamin, and Joseph, and to my daughters, 
Rachel, Miriam, Hester and Hannah.” He provided that the older children, 
Nathan (born in London, November 18, 1704), Isaac, and Michael should 
receive their legacies in five years, and Sampson, Benjamin, Joseph, Rachel, 
Miriam, Hester, and Hannah should receive their shares either when of age Or 
when married. His son Isaac (named after Moses Levy’s father), his son-in- 
law Jacob Franks, and his brother-in-law Judah Mears, he named as his execu- 
tors. Demonstrably Moses Levy of Newport (1704-1792), sometimes spoken 
of as his son but who is not mentioned in the will, was not his son, but the son 
of an Isaac Levy. 
The next day 


after making the said Will the said Moses Levy departed this life possessed of en- 
titled unto and leaving a personal estate consisting of goods, chattels, wares and 
merchandise, bonds, bills and book debts due and outstanding, of the value of 
Fight thousand five hundred pounds and upwards, and was indebted in no more 
than One thousand six hundred and twenty six pounds, eighteen shillings and six 


pence.) .: 

Thus ends the story of Moses Levy, merchant. But his features still live in 
the interesting oil painting which portrays him as a good looking perruqued 
man, with a sailing vessel, the symbol of his mercantile interests, set in the 
background. He lives also in a very numerous progeny descended from some 
of his seven sons and five daughters, not a few of whom mingled their dust 


with his in the old Jewish cemetery of the City of New York. 
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SA 
DO BEM AVENTURADO O GLORIOZO 0 VELHO 
HONRADO JAHACOB LOUZADA QUE 
FALECEU DESTA VIDA PARA GOZAR DA 
ETERNA GLORIA Y PERFEYTO DESCANCO EM 
O PRIMEYRO DIA DA SEMANA QUE ERA EL 
I5 DE SIVAN ANNO 5489 

SBAGDG 


Tombstone] of the venerable and honorable| Jacob Louzada (may his rest be in 
glory) who went in peace to his eternal/ home on Sunday 15 of the month of Sivan| 
in the year 5489 [June 12, 1729] May his soul be bound up in the bond of life 


Tomb of the blissful, the venerable/ and honored Jacob Louzada who/ departed 
from this life to enjoy | eternal glory and perfect rest on| the first day of the week 
which was the/ 15 of Sivan in the year 5489/ May his blessed soul enjoy glory 


A flat legible black stone. This grave was transferred to Twenty- 
first Street during the second week in June, 1856. 


N 1728, Jacob Louzada contributed £4 towards the erection of the new 

synagogue building in New York. In the same year, the community, needing 
more cemetery land and being unable at the moment to purchase additional 
land adjoining their cemetery “beyond the fresh water,” purchased “two 
Lotts of Land leying near the Cripple bush or Swamp.” Among the contribu- 
tors who made possible the acquisition of this land was Jacob Louzada with a 
subscription of fourteen shillings. 

Did his family perhaps come from Barbados or Jamaica, B.W.L., where at the 
end of the seventeenth and beginning of the eighteenth centuries members of 
the Baruch Louzada family were to be found? Extant records do not enable 
us to assert definitely in what way he was related to Aaron Louzada (Biog- 
raphy 28) and his brother Moses, to Kitty Louzada Abrahams (Biography 
118), to his little namesake, Jacob Louzada (Biography 160), or to his un- 
happy namesake Jacob Louzada (see Biography 28) of Bound Brook, N.J. 
But he was probably close of kin to them and to the older Aaron Louzada (died 
November, 1744), who, after retiring from business in New York, in 1698 
settled in what is now Bound Brook, N.J. There he lived in a house, the third 
to be built in the “town,” and known as “‘the Jew House,” until, in 1700, he 
purchased from Thomas Codrington the 877 acres of Rockowackhand, the 
Codrington homestead on which Bound Brook is now built. This house, 
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Rockowackhand, after being inherited by his son Moses and grandson David, 
passed out of the hands of the Louzada family. 

The earlier “Jew House” at Bound Brook was inherited by Aaron’s daugh- 
ter Catherine. She lived there until her death in 1762. Her husband, John R. 
Myers, died in 1765 at the age of 92. Their daughter, a widow, then became 
the owner of “‘the Jew House.” In the Revolution her sympathies were Tory, 
and at her invitation the house became the headquarters of Lord Cornwallis 
and his staff in the spring of 1777. When the British left Bound Brook, one of 
the officers who had arrived as a bachelor went away as a married man, taking 
his hostess, the widow, with him as one of the prizes of the war. She never re- 
turned to Bound Brook. Thereafter, in 1785 “the Jew House” was confiscated 
and sold. It was torn down in 1826. Its site was a little west of where now 
stands the Lehigh Valley railroad station. 

But all this does not help us solve the problem as to exactly where this Jacob 
Louzada fits into the family. It is probable, however, that he was the father of 
Aaron Louzada (Biography 28) and his brother Moses. 
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Tombstone| of the pious| and honored woman Rebecca] Gomez who died on 
Monday | the second day of the month of Heshvan 5490/ The years of her life were 
28/ May her soul be bound up in the bond of life 


A flat legible brown stone. This grave was transferred to 
Twenty-first Street during the second week in June, 1856. 


A the early age of twenty-seven died Rebecca, by marriage the bearer of 
the proud name of Gomez. By birth she was the bearer of the no less 
proud name of de Torres. Granddaughter of Jacob (died 1696) and Rebecca 
(died 1693) de Torres, and daughter of Joseph de Torres (died March 16, 
1724) and his wife Simha de Torres (Biography 161), she was married in 
Jamaica, B.W.L, on February 10, 1724, to Daniel, son of Lewis Moses Gomez 
(Biography 18). She named her first-born Joseph (Biography 12) after her 
father who had died a bare month after her marriage. But the little Joseph, 
surviving his mother by five years, was not destined to carry on the family line. 

That function fell to her son Moses (born May 29, 1728) who was but 
eighteen months old at the death of his mother. On March 3, 1755, when he 
was just about 28 years old, he became engaged to his first cousin Esther 
(Biography 123) daughter of Isaac and Deborah de Leon Gomez. He married 
her some two months later on May 14, 1755—Sivan 4, 5515. Nearly four years 
later, on March 13, 1759, there was born to them a son whom they named 
Daniel (Biography 173) after the father of Moses Gomez, the mohel at the 
circumcision being uncle Benjamin Gomez (Biography 168). After a lapse of 
some years, two more sons were born to them, Joseph de Torres Gomez, born 
February 10, 1766, and Isaac (see Esther Gomez, Biography 123), born July 
28, 1768. Eventually Moses Gomez, son of this Rebecca Gomez, died on April 
12, 1789, on the second night of Passover, the very night on which his grand- 
father of like name, Lewis Moses Gomez (Biography 18), had died some 
forty-nine years earlier. In fulfillment of the request of Daniel Gomez (Biog- 
raphy 173), Moses the son of Daniel Gomez was buried next to his own son 
Daniel in what was becoming almost a family burial ground. 
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DA GLORIOZA Y BEM AVENTURADA TEMEROZA 
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BISPORA DE ROS ASANA A° 5493 
SBAGDG AMEN 
To the memory of Miriam| Through the merit of Miriam the prophetess/ Come 
up O well sing ye unto her [Num. XXI, 17; cf. XX, 1, 2]/ And from the waters of 
Marah they found healing| as did Naaman by the power of Elisha/ By the command 
of the prophet he dipped his body seven| times in the Jordan and was healed/ with 


a healing of the soul In the rivers of Eden| he was cleansed and left pure by the 
power of Elisha! May her soul be bound up in the bond of life 


[Tomb] of the reverent and virtuous Miriam Lopez de Fonseca in bliss and glory | 
who died at the age of 45 years| on Wednesday evening the 29th of Elul/ the eve 
of Rosh Hashanah in the year 5493/ May her blessed soul enjoy glory Amen 


A flat stone, legible. 


HE Fonseca family was a large one, more than forty bearers of the name 
being buried in the cemetery in Altona, Germany. Others bearing the 
name are met with in London, Nantes, Southern France, and the Canaries. 
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Daniel de Fonseca was the first Jewish printer in Amsterdam. Another Daniel 
de Fonseca, born in the second half of the seventeenth century, baptized as a 
child and reared as a monk, returned to Judaism at first secretly and afterwards 
openly. In time he became physician to the French Ambassador at Constan- 
tinople, body physician to Prince Nicholas Mavrocordato in Bucharest, and 
body physician to the Sultan Ahmed III. Though described by Voltaire as the 
only philosopher whom the Jewish nation had produced, he spent part of his 
latter days trying to ally the King of Sweden and the Sultan of Turkey against 
Russia. 

Following the name, we can not trace the wanderings of the Lopez de Fon- 
seca family from Fuentesecas in Spain to Portugal, but we can follow Isaac 
Aboab de Fonseca from Castro d’Ayre in Portugal, where he was born in 1605, 
to Amsterdam where he became one of the earliest members of its Rabbinical 
College. This haham, who was largely responsible for the construction of the 
cathedral synagogue in Amsterdam, spent in Brazil, from 1642 to 1654, three 
of his sixty-seven years of service as haham, thus being the first Jew of his name 
to reach the New World. Abraham de Fonseca, the haham of the Gliickstadt 
and Hamburg communities, was buried in Hamburg in 1675. 

The Lopez da Fonseca family was active in the Curagao community from its 
early days. In 1692, the year before the venerable Isaac Aboab de Fonseca died, 
David Raphael Lopez da Fonseca was the hazan when the first Curacao syna- 
gogue building was dedicated. Abraham Hayyim Lopez da Fonseca was buried 
in Curagao in 1671. Isaac Hezekiah Lopez da Fonseca was the religious leader 
of the Curacao community a century later. 

One of the members of the family who figures in Jewish story in New York 
was Moses Lopez de Fonseca. He served as hazan of the New York commu- 
nity from 1728/29 to 1736, when he gave up his position to join his kin in 
Curacao. Our Miriam Lopez de Fonseca was without reasonable doubt related 
to him, though whether she was his mother, wife, sister, or more remote con- 
nection, history does not tell. Nor does it tell us whether or how she was re- 
lated to the Abraham Fonseca, the Elias Lopez Fonseca, the Isaac de Fonseca, 
the Rebecca de Fonseca, and the widow Fonseca who contributed in 1729 and 
1730 towards the building of the new synagogue in New York, or to the Jacob 
“Fonsequa,” presumably of New York (was he the Jacob Fonseca who died 
in Jamaica in 1740?), who made a contribution in 1728 toward the purchase 
of the cemetery, and who advanced £500 to Mordecai Burgos (Biography 
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13) of Barbados. After Miriam Lopez de Fonseca died at the age of forty-five 
on the eve of Rosh Hashanah (September 9, 1732), it may have been her He- 
braically learned kinsman, the New York hazan, Moses Lopez de Fonseca, 
who wrote her literary epitaph so replete with devious Biblical allusions and 
so unrevealing of her whom it sets out to commemorate. 
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DO BEM AVENTURADO DO VELLO HONRADO 
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Tombstone] of the venerable and honored Abraham Burgos,/ who departed this 
life for the world to come on Monday| the eighth of the month Heshvan in the 
year 5483 
[Tomb] of the blissful venerable honored/ Abraham Burgos who died at the age/ 
of 107 years on Monday 8 Heshvan| in the year 5493 Amen 


A flat stone, for the most part legible. 


HEN did he die? The Hebrew inscription on his tombstone unmis- 

takably reads Monday, 8 Heshvan, 5483, i.e., October 19, 1722. The 
Portuguese inscription equally unmistakably reads Monday, 7 Hesvan, 5493, 
i.e., October 26, 1732. We cannot decide on the earlier date of 1722 from an 
argumentum e silentio, even though his name appears neither in the detailed 
lists of subscribers to the building of the Mill Street synagogue in 1728, nor in 
the list of subscribers to the purchase of cemetery land in the same year. For at 
that time Abraham Burgos was a centenarian living in humble circumstances. 
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In 1720 in the city’s assessment for taxes for the support of the Protestant min- 
ister and the poor, the house in which he lived was valued at the nominal 
amount of £5. The later date, 1732, of the Portuguese inscription must prob- 
ably be accepted as correct, because in the assessment list of 1730 there is found 
among the living residents of the Dock Ward the name of “Mr. Burges, the 
Jew,” still living in a house valued at a mere £5. 

Would that we knew more about the Burgos family named from Burgos in 
old Castile. What relation was this Abraham to Mordecai Burgos (Biography 
13) or to Hannah Burges mentioned as a resident of New York in 1685 and 
1693? Was he the same as, or was he related to, the Abraham de Aron Burgos 
who supplied eighty-five pounds of sugar, or to the Abraham Burgos who 
supplied twenty-five pounds towards the tax of 8,500 pounds of sugar levied 
upon the Jews of Barbados “for and towards ye repairing the Highwayes for 
this present year 1680”? Or was he the Abraham Burgos in Barbados who pa- 
raded with the militia in Captain Ely’s Company on January 6, 1679/80, or the 
Abraham Burgos who on that same day paraded in Major Lyte’s Company? 

Or was he perchance the Abraham Burgos who sailed in April 17, 1679, 
from Barbados for New England in the ketch William and John? This one was 
apparently the Abraham Burges known to have been settled in Newport, R.I., 
in 1685, for he was one of that handful of Newport’s Jews whose goods were 
seized for supposed violation of the British Navigation Acts, but who were 
completely exonerated at their trial on March 31, 1685. It seems quite likely 
that our Abraham Burgos is identical with this Newport pioneer; for though 
he died in New York 53 years after his arrival in Rhode Island, he would yet 
have been a man of 54 years of age when he landed in Newport in 1679. Who- 
ever our Abraham Burgos was, coming to his grave in a full age like as a shock 
of corn cometh in its season, he reached one hundred and seven years, the 
ripest age of any of those known to us as interred in the cemetery. 
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Tombstone| of the child Sarah/ daughter of Jacob Franks/ who went to her eternal 
home| on Monday, the 23rd of the month of Kislev/ in the year 5494] May her soul 
be bound up in the bond of life 


A flat legible black stone. This grave was transferred to Twenty- 
first Street during the week May 30-June 5, 1856. 


F little Sarah’s posthumous family connections, he who will may read 
in the story of her little brother Aaron (Biography 15). Sarah was 
named after her paternal grandmother, Sarah Franks, née Bloch, who died in 
London, February 24, 1695. Her mother was Bilhah Abigail, daughter of 
Moses Levy (Biography 6), who died May 16 and was buried May 18, 1756, 
presumably in this cemetery. Her father, the well-known Jacob Franks, was 
also closely associated with this burial ground. As one of the leading citizens 
in the Jewish community he was one of those who in 1728 signed the peti- 
tion for the use of the newly acquired cemetery land. His contribution of 
£7-10-0 was the largest individual subscription toward its purchase. The | 

Pennsylvania Gazette of January 26, 1769, tells that “his remains were de- | 

cently interred in the Jews’ burying place, attended by a great number of | 
friends.” But no trace of his grave remains in the cemetery for which he did he 
so much. In New York the only traceable graves of members of the Franks . i} 

| 
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brother Aaron (Biography 15), and both of these have been removed from 
the cemetery in which sturdy old Jacob Franks, his wife, and their babies were 
interred. 
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Tomb] of the child Joseph Gomez] who died at the age of/ 5 years on the blessed 
holy [10th] day of | Tishriin the year 5495 corresponding with the 26 of | Septem- 
ber 1734 on Thursday | May his soul be bound up in the bond of life/ May his blessed 
soul enjoy glory / Amen 


A flat legible black stone. This grave was transferred 
to Twenty-first Street on Nov. 21, 1855. 


HEN little Joseph was born, his proud and happy father, Daniel 

Gomez, celebrated the occasion by making a freewill offering of 
£1-8-o for the synagogue that was being built, and his grandfather, Lewis 
Moses Gomez, purchased the right of laying the third foundation stone of the 
new synagogue building for £6 in the name of “Mosseh Gomez son and 
grandson.” But life was hard to poor little Joseph Gomez. As an infant he 
lost his mother, Rebecca de Torres Gomez (Biography 8), and as a baby of 
five years, on the Day of Atonement, he himself was vanquished in the bat- 
tle with life. 
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Tombstone] of the venerable and honored Mordecai Bur[ gos] — — — [21] month 
of Abinthe year] [5496] — — —/ May his soul be bound up in the bond of life 
Tomb/ — — — — May his blessed soul enjoy glory 


A white eroded stone, virtually illegible. This grave was trans- 
ferred to Twenty-first Street between May 30 and June 5, 1856. 


T was probably not a premonition of the death which was to come to him 

three and a half months later that impelled “Morducay Burgos of Town and 
Parish of St. Michael, Barbados,” to draw his will on March 30, 1736. Sufficient 
reason was that he was going on a journey from Barbados to New York. While 
he felt his soul to be safe in Barbados, the risks of travel to New York and the 
possible perils to his soul from being in New York demanded that he put his 
affairs in order before he set sail. So we find him declaring, “I am in good 
health, but intending shortly to depart this Island . . . I recommend my Soul 
to Almighty God.” Following that, he bequeathed an annuity and amounts of 
£15, £50, and £1oo to various relatives bearing such sonorous Sephardic 
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names as Angel de Costa, David Baruch Louzada, Manuel de Mercado, Rachel 
Teyxeyra Tartas, Ephraim Castello, Isaac de Piza, and to various members of 
the Massiah family. Hester Aboab was to receive no less than £ 1000 on the 
day of her marriage, but only if his wife “Luna Burgos consents under hand 
and seal to such marriage.” Nor did he forget the synagogue in St. Michael’s 
Town, leaving it £50. Shortly thereafter he bid his “dearly beloved wife” 
farewell and set sail. 

Was it the hardships of the voyage or was it perhaps the deplorable sanitary 
conditions in New York in midsummer which brought his life to an end less 
than four months later on July 18? Whatever it was, two days before his 
death, on July 16, 1736, feeling the hand of death to be on him, Mordecai 
Burgos finally set his affairs in order. So that there should be no misunderstand- 
ing in matters of either large or small account, he made formal record of the 
fact that he had received £500 from Jacob de Fonseca and five shillings from 
Daniel Massiah. 

His widow Luna in far away Barbados must have felt grateful for the last 
religious rites given to her husband in New York, for the records of June 19, 
1737, tell that 

For and in Consideration of the sum of forty pounds currt mony of Newyork 
paid by Messrs Mordicay & David Gomez on accot & per order of Mrs. Lunah 
Burgos of Barbados, which is applied in building of the wall round ye Beth Hachay- 
yim on Fresh Watter, we agree that the following article be enter’d in the Syna- 
gogue book in order to be duly observ’d as it is by her requested viz. 

To have Escaba said for her decd husband, Mr. Mordicay Burgos every Ros 
Hodes, also the same the day on the expiration of the year he died, to be con- 
tinued every year, & a mesiberah in her name. Likewise on her decease to have an 
Escaba said for her Self. 

To this day the traditional memorial prayer, “Escaba,” is recited in Congre- 
gation Shearith Israel in grateful memory of Mordecai Burgos, at the begin- 
ning of every Hebrew month (Ros Hodes), on the anniversary of his death, 
and on the eve of the Day of Atonement. The old congregation does not 
forget the generosity of well nigh two centuries ago. 

As for Luna, she lived on for twenty years of widowhood until her death in 
Barbados on the Sabbath eve, June 19, 1756. She there lies interred under an 
elaborate stone testifying to the virtue of “the charitable Luna Burgos” in He- 
brew as well as English and Spanish, so that the very cherubim on the four 
corners of the stone may be assured of knowing of her “firm and constant 
virtue.” 
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Tombstone] of the modest and honored woman| Esther Rachel wife of Mordecai] 
Gomez who died on Wednesday the fifth day of the month of | Heshvan, in the 
Year 5497 

Tomb] of the blissful honored and virtuous/ and shortlived Esther Rachel wife of | 
Mordecai Gomez whom it pleased/ God to take to himself on Wednesday | the sth 
Heshvan at the age of 41 years and/ 6 months in the year 5497, corresponding | 
with 29 September in the year 1736/ May her blessed soul enjoy glory 


A flat brown stone, flaking. This grave was transferred to Twenty- 
first Street during the week June 6-14, 1856. 


BY the first half of the eighteenth century the Gomez family of New York 
aintained close connections with the Sephardic Jewish communities of the 
Caribbean. Mordecai Gomez (Biography 26) chose for wife Esther Rachel 
Campos of Jamaica, B.W.I. She bore him three children, Moses the eldest, who 
married in Jamaica and died there, Isaac, who married Esther Jessurun of 
Curagao and who died there, and Jacob the youngest, who lived and died in 
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New York. Esther Rachel died in New York at the early age of forty-one. 
Mordecai’s second wife, Rebecca de Lucena (Rebecca Gomez, Biography 52), 
was granted greater length of days. Outliving her husband by over fifty years, 
she almost reached the age of eighty-eight. 
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Tombstone| of the grave of the child Aaron| son of Jacob Franks/ who went to 
his eternal home on Friday | the eve of the holy Sabbath is5th of Ab/ in the year 
5498. The days of his life were] 5 years and a half | May his soul be bound up in the 
bond of life 


A flat black legible stone. The first “a” of aAron has been added 
outside the margin as a correction. This grave was transferred to 
Twenty-first Street in the week of May 23-29, 1856. 


ARON was a brother of Sarah Franks (Biography 11). If little Aaron had 
been privileged to live, he would have found himself in another four years 

the brother-in-law of General Oliver de Lancey, and later also the uncle of 
Sir William Henry Cooper, Prebendary of Rochester Cathedral, and uncle of 
Brigadier General Sir Henry Johnson, Bart., K.C.B. Few were the members 
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of the numerous Franks family in his generation who remained within the 
Jewish fold. Did George Henry Franks, Rector of Misterton, England, know 
of his kinship with the little boy lying under the Hebrew tombstone in New 
York? Or did Philah de Lancey before her death and her burial in Beverly 
Minster give a thought to the graves of her little sister Sarah and brother Aaron 
in the humble Jewish cemetery in New York? 
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The tombstone/ of the venerable and honored Benjamin Wolf son of| Jacob 
Schwab of Amsterdam who departed/ for his eternal home on the Holy Sabbath 
the Festival of Solemn Assembly | the 22nd day of the month of Tishri in the year 
ssoo/ And the days of his life were seventy-eight years| May his soul be bound 
up in the bond of life 


A flat legible stone. 


I the linking of the generations he figures as the father of Ralph Jacobs 
(Raphael Jacobs, Biography 41) and father-in-law of Sarah Simson Jacobs 
(Biography 164). Like Abraham Isaacs of Emden, Benjamin Jacobs, i.e., Ben- 
jamin son of Jacob Schwab, came from the Low Countries. “Benjamin is a 
ravening wolf” said the patriarch Jacob in his last blessing. Hence the combina- 
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tion Benjamin Wolf in Benjamin Jacobs’ Hebrew name. His wife’s name was 
Rebecca Hadassah. 

He was apparently not a man of means to be compared with his contempo- 
raries Jacob Franks or Moses Gomez. In 1720 his house in the South Ward was 
assessed for the minister and poor at only £10, with the surrounding estate 
valued at £5, though in 1730 these figures for his house in the Dock Ward 
were doubled. In 1728 he made but a modest contribution of six shillings 
towards the purchase of new cemetery land, and in 1737 his name is not found 
in the list of those who contributed toward building a wall around the ground 
in which he was soon to rest. But he was a man of some consequence in the 
community, for in 1728 he was one of the signatories to the “Wholesome Rules 
and Restrictions” adopted by the congregation in that year. 
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Tombstone] of the venerable modest and pious| Rebecca daughter of Rabbi Jerach- 
meel Falk/ who went to her eternal home on Tuesday, the 4th/ day of the month of 
Shebat in the year 5500] The days of her life were 87 years] May her soul be bound 
up in the bond of life 


May her soul enjoy glory 
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A flat legible black stone. This grave was transferred to Twenty- 
first Street on November 26, 1855. 
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URING the last twenty-one years of her life Rebecca Ashers or Asher 

received an annuity of “ £10 yearly during her life” under the will of 
her son-in-law, Samuel Levy (Biography 4), husband of her daughter Rachel. 
This was assuredly not the whole of her income, for at the age of seventy-five, 
twelve years before her death, the widow Rebecca Ashers could afford to con- 
tribute £1- 4-0 towards building the synagogue on Mill Street. Next year, 
on April 10, 1729, she again contributed “1 light pistol” valued at {1-4-0 
(O the troubles caused by the depreciated currency of light moidores, light 
joes, cob dollars, and pistoles! ). 

The husband of Rebecca Ashers was Asher Michaels, i.e., Asher son of 
Michael, of New York City. In February, 1686, she bore him a son Michael. In 
keeping with ancient Jewish custom preserved among Ashkenazic Jews until 
they adopted family names about a century and a half ago, Michael son of 
Asher was known as Michael Asher. We meet him later in Boston. 

How long this venerable and pious lady was a widow we know not, though 
we know that her husband was no longer living in March, 1707. Certainly those 
who prepared the inscription over her grave seem to have thought that greater 
distinction was conferred on her by her father, Rabbi Jerachmeel Falk, than 
by her husband. But how unfeelingly they treat, or the monumental mason 
treats, the rules of Hebrew grammar! 
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HERE LIES THE BODY OF MR. MOSES GOMEZ 
MERCHANT OF THIS CITY WHO DIED 
MARCH’ 1740 IN THE YEAR 5500 


[sa] 
DO BEM AVENTURADO VIRTUOSO Y 
HONRADO MOSEH GOMEZ QUE FALCEO 
EM I5 NISAN ANNO 5500 


Tombstone/ of the venerable and beloved Moses Gomez/ who departed for his 
eternal home on Tuesday the 15th day| of the month of Nisan, in the year 5500] 
And the days of his life were eighty years/ May his soul be bound up in the bond 
of life 
[Tomb] of the blissful virtuous and] honored Moseh Gomez who died/ on Nisan 
15 in the year 5500 

A ledger, for the most part legible. 


HE founder of the largest and most influential family in the Jewish com- 

munity of New York during the eighteenth century was Lewis (Luis) 
Moses Gomez. Of his early years we know nothing, though family tradition 
declares that he was born in 1660 in Madrid. His tombstone verifies the year 
1660 for his birth, but if he was a native of the Iberian Peninsula, it is far more 
likely that he first saw the light of day not in Spain but in Portugal. The family 
record, however, is specific in its statement that his father Isaac Gomez was a 
Spanish nobleman, born in Madrid, and a favorite at court. When his position 
as a Marrano became too dangerous because of the unwelcome attentions of 
the Inquisition, the king himself gave him friendly timely warning in the 
words, “Gomez, the onions begin to smell.” Isaac Gomez had time to send his 
wife and infant son Moses to France together with a considerable fortune, but 
the Holy Office, so the family chronicle tells, seized him and, confiscating the 
rest of his fortune, held him a prisoner for fourteen years. At the end of that 
time he managed to rejoin his family in France. 

Family tradition continues to tell that our Moses Gomez was given the name 
Moses at birth—truly an incredible name for a Marrano Spanish grandee to 
give his son—but that out of gratitude to the King of France for the asylum 
given to the family the name Lewis (Louis) was subsequently added. It is said 
that Lewis Moses Gomez had two sisters, one of whom married and went to 
Leghorn; the other was named Leonora (see Reyna Gomez, Biography 19). 
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At the time of the revocation of the Edict of Nantes (1685), disturbed religious 
conditions made it desirable for Moses Gomez to leave France, and he moved 
on to England. Family tradition relates that there King Charles II gave him a 
letter of denization to live in America. But documentary history tells that it 
was in 1705 when he was in New York that Queen Anne granted a letter of 
denization for him and his family to reside in America, with the privilege of 
holding land in fee simple, and of holding office both civil and military equal 
to the most favored subject. 

If we might judge from the family connections which his sons made by 
their marriages into families living in Caribbean communities, we would be 
justified in believing that he had lived in Jamaica, B.W.L., or possibly Barbados 
before coming to New York. There is hitherto unnoticed evidence that he and 
his family did not come, as family tradition declares, directly from England to 
North America. While his sons Isaac and Benjamin were born in New York, 
his first four children, Mordecai (born 1688, Biography 26), Jacob, Daniel 
(born 1695), and David (born 1697, Biography 166), were born neither in 
England nor in New York. For on June 8, 1715, Mordecai Gomez put on 
record in New York the certificate of a London notary, dated February 7, 
1714/15, stating that he had seen a certificate of denization granted by George 
I on December 29, 1714, making Mordecai Gomez, Jacob Gomez, Daniel 
Gomez, and David Gomez his Majesty’s liege subjects though born beyond the 
seas, and to be reputed subjects born in the Kingdom of Great Britain. More- 
over, Mordecai Gomez took to himself a wife, Esther Rachel Campos (Biog- 
raphy 14), of Jamaica, and Daniel, another of Lewis Gomez’ sons, married 
Rebecca de Torres (Rebecca Gomez, Biography 8) in Jamaica in 1724. In the 
New York synagogue accounts of 1729 both Mordecai and David Gomez are 
described as of Jamaica. It therefore appears certain that Lewis Moses Gomez 
and his family spent the years around the end of the seventeenth century in 
Jamaica. We find a David Gomez in November, 1669, with Solomon Gabay 
being granted goo acres of land in the Parish of St. John, County of Middlesex, 
in Jamaica, B.W.L., and in the middle of the eighteenth century we meet Ben- 
jamin and Isaac Gomez and their families in Barbados. 

While some of the family remained in or returned to Jamaica, family tradi- 
tion declares that Moses Gomez settled in New York in the reign of Queen 
Anne. In historic fact his name first appears in the New York records in 1703. 
In May of that year Joseph Nunes (Biography 2) made a formal declaration 
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that he had opened two bales shipped to him in the presence of “Gomes.” The 
Town Clerk’s minutes tell us that on August 13, 1703, Lewis Gomez sued 
Solomon Jessurun Alvares of New York, distiller, for £18. He also appears 
for the first time in the city’s tax list in 1703. In that year he paid in taxes 
toward a grant to her Majesty Queen Anne a sum proportional to the assess- 
ment of only £40 on the two houses of Jacob Kip in the Dock Ward where he 
was living. Even then it required two small houses to give living room to his 
family. Clearly he was not yet able to live in the style of Isaac Rodriguez 
Marques (see Biographies 146 and 154) or of Joseph Bueno (see Biography 1) 
who lived in homes assessed at £100 and £149 respectively. But he prospered 
rapidly. By 1719/20 the assessment put on his home in the East Ward for the 
tax for the minister and the poor had risen to £ 140, the largest amount set on 
any member of the Jewish community, with the exception of Moses Levy (Bi- 
ography 6) who paid the tax on an assessment of £160. By that time he had 
reached a stage of affluence which enabled him to build his own house. For on 
May 6 of that year (1720) in consideration of £12 he received permission 
from Nicholas Brower to lay beams or timbers between Brower’s house and 
the house he was about to erect on Queen Street, otherwise called Smith’s Fly. 

He made his fortune as an importer and exporter. For example, on October 
17, 1704, being sworn on the Old Testament after the manner of the Jews, he 
deposed that on August 8 he had imported from London 4o pieces of chintz, 
Paterna, 12 and another 10 pieces of Persian silks, 10 pieces of Calicots, 20 
pieces of Romells, 10 pieces of taffetas, 20 and another ro pieces of Panches, 
and ro pieces of Hankins. He dealt in anything from wheat to lime. In 1710 
we hear of him, together with the merchant-minister Abraham Haim de 
Lucena (Biography 151), exporting wheat. Shortly thereafter he petitioned 
to be relieved of some duties on wines. On June 1, 1710, he petitioned to be 
allowed to trade with the Madeiras. In the next year he supplied the expedi- 
tionary forces against Canada with 159 barrels of flour, 88 boxes of bread, and 
51 firkins (2,314 lbs.) of butter, at a total cost of £354 3-107. 

On November 3, 1729, he advertised in the New York Gazette that 


All Persons who shall have occasion for good Stone-Lime next Spring or Summer, 
may be supplyed with what Quantity they shall have occasion for, by Lewis Gomez 
in the City of New York, at a reasonable Price. 


On September 2, 1735, the corporation of the City of New York authorized 
the payment to him of £6- 5-0 for 25 loads of lime delivered by him at the 
workhouse “for the use of this Corporation.” 
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He was also a trader with the Indians. In this connection we find him and his 
sons Daniel and David (Biography 166) setting up a business outpost on the 
Hudson River. About 1714 he seems to have bought 800 acres of the Archibald 
Kennedy Patent around Marlborough just above Middle Hope in Orange 
County. This he subsequently transferred to his son Daniel, and he later added 
to it another 1,200 acres. He also purchased in the same neighborhood in Ulster 
County one seventh of 3,600 acres which he granted to his son David on Au- 
gust 22, 1723. More than two centuries ago the Gomez fur traders seem to 
have built a stone trading post in this virgin territory in Orange County some 
six miles north of Newburgh. This was erected against a hill near the Hudson 
River at a spot by a brook where Indian trails from the vast hinterland con- 
verged on a near-by Indian ceremonial ground that is still called the Danskam- 
mer (Dance Chamber). This brook is now generally called Acker’s Creek 
after Wolfert Acker who purchased the property in 1772. But it is still known 
to some of the older residents of the locality as Jews’ Creek—a living memory 
of the Gomez trading post. The old Gomez house, with its original thick walls 
and lower story perfectly preserved, is possibly the oldest existing house in 
Orange County, and certainly the oldest identifiable house of a Jew in North 
America. 

We are less well informed about the personality of Moses Gomez, though 
we can piece together a sketchy outline of him as citizen and Jew from such 
facts as his becoming a freeman of the city on February 12, 1705, and his con- 
tribution of {1-2-0 made in 1711 towards the cost of constructing the 
steeple of Trinity Church—a gift made even before Governor Fletcher ap- 
pealed to the citizens for contributions for this purpose. 

His name constantly recurs in the history of this cemetery. It was in his 
name and the name of his sons that the additional cemetery land of 1729 was 
purchased. He was one of the trustees in whose name the community acquired 
the site of their synagogue on Mill Street. Indeed he was president of the com- 
munity and one of its most generous supporters when that synagogue was 
dedicated in 1730. The last glimpse we catch of his communal activity is as 
an old man high in his seventies when he supplied fifty cars of lime to help 
build a wall around the cemetery in which he was to be laid to rest more than 
three years later. 

Would that we knew more of the family life of this founder of that Gomez 
family so dominant in New York Jewish life in the eighteenth century. In 
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nineteen of the forty-seven years preceding the Revolution, no less than seven 
members of the Gomez family served as president of the community. The 
special position which they held was so accepted that until the year 1786 the 
women members of the Gomez family sat in a special enclosure reserved ex- 
clusively for them in the gallery of the synagogue. Yet of the forebears of 
Moses Gomez we know only that his father’s name was Isaac. Did this Isaac 
Gomez also perhaps bear the Marrano name of Dias? For an enigmatic notice 
from June 9, 1703, reads 

I Fernandes Dias of the City of New York mt [merchant] acknowledge receipt of 


Joseph Nunes of the said city mt by order of my brother Isaac Gomez, merchant 
of London of the sum of 138 pounds 12 sh. lawful money of the Province of New 


York. 

However that may be, we know that his (second) wife was Esther Marchaze 

(Marques) (see Biography 154) who died in New York City on May 21, 
1718, that his son Jacob was killed at sea by the Spaniards apparently in 1722, 
and that his five other sons, his first-born, Mordecai (Biography 26), Daniel 
(born June 23, 1695), David (Biography 166), Isaac (born in New York, 
July 13, 1705), and Benjamin (Biography 168) constantly figure in the history 
of the cemetery and of those buried in it. Ten years before his death, in his 
will he remembered his sister and his children in the following words: 
In the name of God, Amen. December 24, 1730. I Louis Gomez, of New York, 
merchant, being in good health. I leave to my eldest son, Mordecai Gomez One 
pair of silver adornments for the Five Books of Moses, weighing 39 ounces, or 
thereabouts, in full satisfaction of his being my eldest son. I leave to my sister 
Elenor Gomez, £25 a year, to be paid by my sons; I also leave her a negro wench. 
If my sister chooses to live with my family, then instead of the £25, she is to have a 
sufficient maintenance. All the rest of my estate I leave to my sons, Daniel, David, 
Isaac, and Benjamin, and I make them executors. 

On the second night of Passover, March 31, 1740, he died in the fullness of 
his fourscore years, leaving to his family not only the physical Torah and its 
silver adornments, but also a strong tradition of loyalty to that Torah. To the 
City of New York he left a family of sons destined to enrich its commercial 
and cultural life, and, through their numerous descendants, to help make it the 
metropolis of the Western World. To him well apply the words spoken in 
1818 by Mordecai M. Noah at the dedication of the second Mill Street syna- 
gogue: 

The original founders of the former place of worship have been gathered to their 
fathers, and much worth, religion, and good faith, now sleeps tranquilly in the tomb. 
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Tombstone] of the honored maiden] Malkah Gomez who departed for her eternal 
home on Wednesday | the 10th day of the month of Ab in the year s500/ The days 
of her life were seventy seven years/ May her soul be bound up in the bond of life 


Tombstone| of the virtuous maiden of blessed destiny | Reyna Gomez who died / 
on Wednesday, Ab 10 in the| year 5500 at the age of 77 years/ corresponding with 
24 July 1740] May her blessed soul enjoy glory 


A legible flat black stone. This grave was transferred to Twenty- 
first Street during the week May 30 to June 5, 1856. 


HO was Reyna, or as she was known in Hebrew, Malkah, Gomez? 

The records do not tell. It is not impossible that Reyna was the same 
as Lenora or Elenor, a younger unmarried sister of Lewis Moses Gomez (Biog- 
raphy 18) whom he remembered in his will. Reyna survived him, scarce a third 
of a year. But in the absence of any evidence we can not even be sure that she 
was related to the founder of the Gomez family in New York. 
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Tombstone/ of the modest woman Grace/ daughter of Samson Mear who 


died [26 Tishri]/ — — — — year sso1/ — — — —days of — — — — May her soul be 
bound up in the bond of life 


A flat black stone almost entirely illegible. This grave was trans- 
ferred to Twenty-first Street during the week June 6-14, 1856. 


N 1856 this tombstone was described as defaced and was regarded as illeg- 
ible. Yet sufficient of its inscription can still be deciphered to tell us that be- 
neath it there was interred a lady named Grace, who was twice married, the 
first time to a husband whose first name was Moses and whose second name 
consisted of hardly more than four letters in English. That name was Levy. 
For on February 1, 1717, Moses Levy (Biography 6), then a widower with 
five children, proposed to and soon after married the twenty-one-year-old lass 
Grace, daughter of Samson Mears of London. As an additional inducement 
besides offering himself and Bilhah Abigail, Asher, Nathan, Isaac, and Michael, 
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his five children by his former wife, Rycha Asher, he undertook to settle on her 
£350 as her marriage portion, and should she survive him, well and sufficiently 
to 

convey or secure her by his Last Will and Testament and bequeath unto her Three 
hundred pounds of lawful money of Great Britain, one hundred and fifty ounces of 
sterling wrought silver plate and the best negro slave which he should be possessed 
of, as a provision for her after his death. 

And so they married and she bore him eight children of whom one died, 
“and then there were seven”—Sampson, Benjamin, Joseph, Rachel, Miriam, 
Hester, and Hannah. At Moses Levy’s death these children ranged in age from 
nine years to fourteen days. 

Though his widow Grace should have been well provided for either by her 
premarital settlement or by her share in her husband’s estate, ten years later on 
December 5, 1738, she filed a bill of complaint about the way her fellow execu- 
tors who were her two stepsons, Nathan and Isaac, had been administering 
their father’s affairs to her disadvantage. Among their counsels which she had 
followed had been her opening and running a retail shop, which assuredly 
helped her fill her spare time when she was not engaged in bringing up her 
seven children. It was indeed brave on her part that when David Hays cou- 
rageously proposed to her with her ready-made family of twelve children, 
seven of her own and five bitterly antagonistic stepchildren, she accepted him, 
unafraid of additional complications from the new stepchildren, the children 
of his first wife, that he brought to the menage. If he could not be of much 
help to her as a children’s nurse, he might well be useful in the shop. On April 
28, 1735, they were married; she thus equaled the two-marriage record of her 
former husband, Moses Levy. But, so Grace complained, not only did she not 
receive that which was her due from Moses Levy’s estate, but because of the 
manipulations of her stepsons Nathan and Isaac, her new husband David Hays 
had also become obligated in debts of many hundreds of pounds. On Septem- 
ber 29, 1736, David Hays found time beyond his domestic and financial in- 
volvements to be elected constable of the Dock Ward of the city. 

She and David had but five years of married life, for, as is recorded in the 
family Bible of Moses Levy as well as on the fragmentary inscription on her 
tombstone, she gave the final reckoning of her very well filled domestic and 
commercial life in the forty-sixth year of her age. 
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Tombstone| of the married man Abraham Nunes Henriques/| who went to his 
eternal home on Tuesday the 6th day of the/| month of Tammuz in the year 5501 / 
His days were sixty-seven years| May his soul be bound up in the bond of life 


Tombstone| of Abraham Nunes Henriques/ of blessed destiny whom it pleased 
God/| to take to bis holy| glory on Tuesday the 6th of | Tammuz in the year [5s5]o1 
corresponding| with the 9th of June 1741 [at the age] of 67% years/ May his 
blessed soul enjoy glory 


A black stone only partly legible. This grave was transferred to 
Twenty-first Street November 29, 1855. 


\VWaVesatis claim had he on the community’s Zedakah? He would seem to 
have been a man of some distinction whom the community delighted 
to honor. For in the accounts of the congregational Zedakah for the year 5501 
(1740/41) occurs the item, “For expenses on the Synagogue and burial of Abm 
Ns Hens £ 13-4: 1.” In the accounts in the minute book occurs an item under 
the date of September 18, 1741, “To Brazier for Carr.g Henriques to his 
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Grave. {o- 6-0.” But the community did not pay for his tombstone and the 
carving of the numerous errors in its lettering. In the ledger of Daniel Gomez 
for the year 1741 is found a charge against Esther Nunes Henriques “to a 
tombstone and carting to ye burying ground.” 

Members of the Nunes Henriques family are found in the seventeenth and 
eighteenth centuries in Hamburg, Amsterdam, Surinam, Jamaica, and the other 
Western European and American centers of Sephardic dispersion. An Isaac 
Nunes Henriques, who may have been his son or brother and who was natural- 
ized in New York in 1743, took a prominent part in Jewish communal life of 
New York for some years after the death of Abraham Nunes Henriques. Was 
he perchance the Isaac Nunes Henriques who was living in Georgia in 1733 
and who died in Philadelphia on July 7, 1767? 
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Tombstone| of the distinguished married man Parnas and Rabbi/ Samuel son of 
Myer who went to his/ eternal home on Wednesday the eve of Tabernacles and 
aas buried/ on the following day, the first day of Tabernacles in the year| 5504] 
May his soul be bound up in the bond of life 


A flat black stone split across the middle, for the most part legible. 
This grave was transferred to Twenty-first Street on November 
22, 1855. 
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SAMUEL MYERS COHEN of New York, merchant, being now bound 

on a voyage to England, and considering the dangers of the seas, I bequeath 
my soul to God who gave it, trusting and alone depending on his mercy for my 
eternal salvation.” So wrote Samuel Myers Cohen on August 4, 1741. Then 
having bequeathed his soul to his Maker, he bequeathed to his wife Rachel 
(Rachel Levy, Biography 162), all his silver plate, and “the furniture of my 
house and all wearing apparel and my negro slaves.” These slaves are not just 
mute ciphers of history. For two of his Negro slaves had been arraigned in the 
so-called Negro conspiracy of 1741, though one had been freed of charges, 
and the other pardoned. 

He then bequeathed £200 at interest for the support of his brother Eman- 
uel. To each of his three sisters Esther, Rachel (wife of Solomon Bunn), and 
Bilah, he left £25, and to Rose, the daughter of his sister Rachel Bunn, he left 
£100 to be given her “when married with my wife’s consent.” He trusted his 
wife’s judgment, for was she not a daughter of Moses and Catherine Michael, 
and therefore a sister of Elkalah Myers Cohen, of Jochebed (wife of Judah 
Mears), of Rebecca (wife of Judah Hays, Biography 165), and of Bloeme 
(wife of Aaron Louzada, Biography 28)? Her family could assuredly be relied 
upon to fortify her judgment as to the worthiness of Rose Bunn’s choice of a 
life’s partner. 

His will continues: “I give £25 for the use of the Synagogue, now fre- 
quented and belonging to the People called Jews, and whereof I am a mem- 
ber.” He was an active member of that congregation, participating vigor- 
ously in its life. He had contributed £3- 18-0 towards the construction of 
the Mill Street synagogue of 1730. It is highly probable that he was the Samuel, 
son of Myer Cohen, who served the congregation as shohet and bodek for 
some time from 1728 at £20 per annum. Later he rose to be parnas of the con- 
gregation, for that is the meaning of the two little Hebrew letters in his epitaph 
that stand for Parnas u Manbig, though he apparently served in office but a 
fortnight before death cut him down on the eve of the festival of Tabernacles. 

What was the sickness which caused his death and necessitated his burial 
by non-Jewish hands on the very first day of the festival? He died on Wednes- 
day. Though they could not well wait for the interment until Sunday when the 
first two days of the festival and the Sabbath had passed, there must have been 
some compelling reason—was it heat or danger of contagion?—which dic- 
tated that the burial should take place on the first and not on the less binding 
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second day of the festival. He willed to each of Jacob Franks’ children a 
mourning ring of the value of forty shillings sterling, and to each of his execu- 
tors, his wife and his brother Abraham, £25 for a mourning suit. Was the 
suit to be made of cloth of gold that he set its cost so high? 

To his wife and his four daughters Elkalay, Hiah (Haye), Rebecca, and 
Richa, he left “all the rest.” Part of this rest was nineteen acres of land at 
Oyster Bay which realized £65 when sold on January 16, 1745, in the wind- 
ing up of his estate. Among the intangible goods which he bequeathed, his 
widow and children doubtless prized the memory of his having become a free- 
man of the City of New York in 1741, and of his having served in Captain 
Cuyler’s New York Company in 1738. He had been accepted for this service 
though he was not yet a freeman of the city and though he was a Jew. This had 
been unlike his experience in the fall of 1730 when after his election as con- 
stable of the Dock Ward he was found to be ineligible, and at the next city 
meeting Christopher Nicholson was “sworn in the Stead of Samuel Myers 
(Cohen) a Jew.” 

Shortly after his death, his widow found both consolation and a father for 
her young children in a Mr. Levy. For in the town records of Oyster Bay in 
1745 she is described as Rachel Levy, late widow of Samuel Myers Cohen. As 
Rachel Levy, widow of Samuel Myers Cohen of the City of New York, mer- 
chant, she successfully petitioned on May 28, 1746, that she be appointed 
guardian of her children Elkali and Hyah, who, on account of being under the 
age of fourteen, could not inherit under the will of her former husband. When 
in 1737 Samuel Myers Cohen contributed toward building the wall around 
the cemetery, could he anticipate that he would be laid to rest in it at the early 
age of thirty-five years and seven months? 
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Here lies buried/ the venerable and honored married man| Rabbi Abraham son of 
Isaac (whose memory be a blessing) | from the city of Emden in Friesland/ He died 


on the first of the middle days of Tabernacles and was buried| the same day in the 
year 5504 [24 September 1743]|/ May his soul be bound up in the bond of life 


A legible flat stone. Transferred to Twenty-first Street between 
June 6-14, 1856. 


BRAHAM, son of Isaac of Emden, father-in-law of Rachel Isaacs (Biog- 
raphy 107), was a prominent Jew in the New York of his day. In 1728, 
when the community petitioned for the right to buy additional cemetery land, 
his signature led all others. He was one of the signatories to the second earliest 
extant document of the congregation, the regulations adopted September rs, 
1728. There he signed both in English as Abraham Isaacs, and in Hebrew as 
Abraham Emden. He contributed the substantial sum of £10: 5-0 towards 
building the new synagogue on Mill Street, and £1-8-o towards the pur- 
chase of additional cemetery land in 1728. For a time he served as president 
of the community. 

When did he settle in New York? He was naturalized under the act of 
1740. But he had become a freeman of the city on August 6, 1722/23, and on 
September 29, 1725, he was elected constable of the South Ward. He was not 
the Abraham Isaacs “of Cyty of New Yorke” in 1710, whose will on record in 
South Carolina reads as follows: 


In the Name of God Amen I: Abraham Isack of Cyty of New Yorke Being bound 
to Sea and therefore being present in good health, but not knowing when it may 
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please the Almighty God to take me out of ye world my Will is yt after my just 
debts are paid I bequeath all my Estate whatsoever be it in houses Lands Good 
Chatles or what else unto my Dear and Loveing Sister Sarah Isack & to her heires 
for ever she paying out of ye same ye Sum of ten Pounds New Yourke mony to 
my Brother Henry Isack if Liveing, after my Deceas and I do Constitute and 
appoynt my dear Sister Sarah my whole and Sole Executrix of this my Will, 
revokeing all Wills by me heretofore made and this alone to Stand in Force. In 
Testimony wereof I have hereunto Sett my hand and Seale in New Yorke this 
Twenty Sixth day of May Anno Dom. One Thousand Seven hundred & Nine. 


Signed Seald published and 

Declared by ye said Abra: Isack 

in ye presence of us 

EDMD. CREISWELL 

JNO BASFORD ABRAHAM ISACK (Seale) 


Recorded Febry 20th 1710 per J.H.D. Secy. 


This may have been the Abraham Isaacs who figures on January 18, 1698, as 
a customer in the Van Cortlandt account book. But who was the Abraham 
Isaacs enrolled in the New York militia in 1738? 

Our Abraham Isaacs advertised in the New York Gazette in March, 1731, 
as follows: 
This is to give notice that Abraham Isaacs of the City of New York, merchant, is 
bound to Great Britain, and all persons that have any demand on him are desired 


to come and receive the same: and those who are indebted to him are desired to 
come and settle their accounts immediately in order to prevent trouble. 


But he came back to New York, dying there thirteen years later. After his 
death, letters of administration of his estate were granted to his widow, Han- 
nah, on October 6, 1743. When she died some time later, new letters of admin- 
istration were given on September 24, 1745, to his eldest son, Jacob. 
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Here lies buried| the worthy unmarried man Rabbi/ Michael son of Joseph who 


went/ to his eternal home on the second day| of Shabuoth in the year 5 504/ May 
his soul be bound up in the bond of life 


A flat brown stone, flaking. This grave was transferred to Twenty- 
first Street during the week June 6-14, 1856. 


AS Michael son of Joseph perhaps brother of Judith (Biography 25) 

daughter of Joseph? The facts that originally they seem to have been 
buried next to one another and that both were children of a father named 
Joseph, prompt the suggestion. But we have no information about the Michael 
“Josephs” who died May 18, 1744. 
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Tombstone| of the pious/ and honored maiden| Judith daughter of Joseph/ who 
went to her eternal home on| the 4 day of the month of Ab in the year s5505/ The 


years of her life were 46 years 4/ months and 5 days/ May her soul be bound up in 
the bond of life 


A brown flat stone, flaked, in part not legible. This grave was trans- 
ferred to Twenty-first Street during the week June 6-14, 1856. 


HERE is no indication as to who she may have been. Was Judith daugh- 
ter of Joseph perhaps sister to Michael (Biography 24) son of Joseph? She 
died August 2, 1745. 
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MORDECAI GOMEZ 
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HERE LYETH INTERRD THE BODY OF 
MORDECAI GOMEZ MERCHANT 

WHO DEPARTED THIS LIFE 

[1] NOV 1750 AGED 62 YEARS 


Tombstone] of the honorable married man Mordecai| Gomez who departed for 
his eternal home with a good name/| on Thursday the 13th of the month of Heshvan/ 
in the year 5511 and his days were 62 years 


Tomb/ of Mr. Mordechay Gomez/ of blessed destiny who/ died on Thursday 13 
of Hesvan/ 5511] May bis soul enjoy glory 


A flat legible stone. 


N 1688 there was born to Lewis Moses Gomez (Biography 18) a son whom 

he named Mordecai. Young Mordecai was brought to New York appar- 
ently from Jamaica, B.W.L, in his early teens, for his father’s name first ap- 
pears in New York’s records in 1703. When twenty-six years of age, on 
December 29, 1714, Mordecai was granted denization, and half a year later, 
on June 17, 1715, he was admitted as a freeman of the city. On September 30, 
1723, he was elected collector of the East Ward of the city, together with 
Phillip Cortlandt, alderman, and as assistant John Roosevelt, the great-great- 
great-grandfather of Theodore Roosevelt, and great-great-great-great-grand- 
father of Eleanor Roosevelt. Gomez was one of the city’s merchants who in 
1733 petitioned that there should be some public control of standards of hon- 
esty in the quality of flour exported from the city. 

He took to wife Esther Rachel Campos (Biography 14) of Jamaica, B.W.L. 
Five years after her death at the age of forty-one, he married, in 1741, Rebecca 
(Rebekah Gomez, Biography 52), youngest daughter of New York’s hazan, 
Abraham Haim de Lucena (Biography 151). She bore him, among other chil- 
dren, Abraham (Biography 70), Eve Esther (Hendricks, Biography 170) and 
Moses (Biography 132). He was one of the trustees in 1729 in whose name 
was purchased the land adjacent to the original cemetery of 1682. In the tax 
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list of the next year (February 28, 1730), he is listed as living in a house and 
estate and lot valued at £120. Of the Jewish community only his father, 
whose residence was assessed at £130, lived in a more pretentious dwelling. 
The rest lived in houses rated at from £5 to £30. His brother Daniel’s house 
was assessed at £30, and only £15 was the value set on the house of his 
brother David (Biography 166) who lived, as did all the Gomez family, in the 
East Ward. Toward the construction of the Mill Street synagogue he con- 
tributed £27 - 14-0, nearly two and a half pounds more than his father sub- 
scribed. This contribution was surpassed only by that of Benjamin Mendes 
Pacheco ( £28-11-6) and Jacob Franks ( £40- 10-0). 

After the death of his father he became the unquestioned head of the domi- 
nating Gomez family and of the Jewish community of New York City, often 
serving as its president. Outside the Jewish community, also, his reputation 
stood firm and well deserved. On February 14, 1746, the New York Assembly 
Journal records that 


As the small pox has broken out in the family of Admiral Warren at Greenwich, 
the assembly plans to meet, instead, on February 15 at the house of Mordecai. 
Gomez, also at Greenwich. 


At his death, the New York Gazette of November 5, 1750, wrote 
On the first instant died Mr. Mordecai Gomez of the Hebrew nation, and of this 
city, Merchant, and was decently interred the following day, aged 62 years. Dur- 
ing his life he was esteemed a fair Trader, and charitable to the poor; died with an 
unblemish’d character, has left a large family, by who he is deservedly lamented, as 
he is by all his acquaintances. 

In his will, Mordecai Gomez disposed of a large estate of worldly posses- 
sions. On May 3, 1750, six months before his death he wrote, “I commit my 
precious and immortal Soul into the hands of God who gave it, and my body 
to the Earth, to be buried in the Jews Burying ground according to the Jewish 
custom.” He willed his dwelling house and lot on the Dock in the East Ward 
[Water Street, between Wall Street and Maiden Lane] to his beloved wife 
Rebecca (Rebekah Gomez, Biography 52) “during her life, and then to my 
sons Abraham and Moses, and my daughters Hester and Rachel.” To his grand- 
daughter Hester Gomez in Jamaica, B.W.1., daughter of his deceased son 
Moses, he left £100 and “1% of my dwelling house and lot and store house 

. where I now live in Queen Street. . . . The other % I leave to my sons 
Isaac and Jacob.” To these two sons he also left his dwelling house and lot in 
the Sloat [behind Hanover Square], “also my 3 negro slaves, and my two 
Snuff mills.” To his wife and other children he left certain Negro slaves, five 
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houses and lots from Kips Street and Anns Street [ Nassau and Ann Streets], 
and a house and lot in Dey Street. He remembered his mother-in-law Rachel 
de Lucena with £ 10 per annum for life. Nor did he forget to benefit the syna- 
gogue. “I leave to the manager or Ruler of the Synagogue in New York, £25. 
for the use of the Synagogue, to be paid in one month.” 

Of him, his father, Lewis Moses Gomez, had written in his will, “I leave to 
my eldest son, Mordecai Gomez, one pair of silver ornaments for the Five 
Books of Moses, weighing 39 ounces, or thereabouts, in full satisfaction of his 
being my eldest son.” For with what heritage more precious than the Torah 
itself could he endow his first-born? When Mordecai Gomez died, he in his 
turn bequeathed his “Five Books of Moses and one pair of silver ornaments 
thereto belonging, weighing about 30 ounces” to his son Isaac. From genera- 
tion to generation the Torah was the heritage which was the life and the length 
of days of the Gomez family. 
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SA 
DE LA BIEN AVENTURADA Y 
CARITATIVA ESTER GOMEZ FALLESIO EN 28 YIAR 5513 QUE 
CORRESPONDE A 3I MAY 1753 
SBAGDLG 


HERE LYETH THE BODY OF ESTHER WIFE OF MR. DANIEL 
GOMEZ WHO DEPARTED THIS LIFE YE 28 YEAR 5513 
ANSWERING TO MAY 31 1753 AGED §2 YEARS 
Tomb| of the beloved and/ charitable Esther Gomez of blessed destiny who died 


on the 28th of Iyar 5513 which| corresponds with the 31st of May 1753/ May her 
blessed soul enjoy glory 


An extra large black ledger, fully legible. This grave was transferred 
to Twenty-first Street during the week of May 30-June 5, 1856. 


OME time after the death of his first wife Rebecca de Torres (Rebecca 
Gomez, Biography 8) in 1729, Daniel son of Moses Gomez (Biography 18) 
felt that with God’s blessing the years of life still before him should not be 
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passed alone. So he brought Esther Levy of Curagao into his home as his bride. 
In point of fact, he lived to be eighty-five, while Esther his second wife died 
at three o’clock in the afternoon on Friday, May 31, 1753, at the early age of 
fifty-two, leaving Daniel her husband to twenty-seven years of sad memories 
of his “caritativa Ester.” 

The details of their life together are lost in the oblivion of time. Yet it is 
pleasant to find a record of Daniel and Esther Gomez together liberating a 
slave on July 25, 1748. 

When Daniel Gomez was seventy-nine he proposed to the trustees of the 
congregation that he 
have liberty to appoint a vacant spot at the Beth Haim for the burial of himself 
and son, Mr. Moses D. Gomez, his wife [Biography 123] and two sons [Daniel 


(Biography 173) and Isaac] whenever the Almighty is pleased to take them to 
Himself, wch spot is not to be walled or fenced in, but to be left as a vacant spot. 


But Phomme propose et Dieu dispose. Old Daniel was not destined to lie in the 
same ground as his two wives, for because of the dispersal from New York 
caused by the Revolution, he died in Philadelphia on July 28, 1780, and was 
buried there. 
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Tombstone| of the venerable and honored Aaron| Louzada who went to his eternal 
home on Friday | the 27th of the month of Kislev 5525/ The years of his life were 
seventy-one/ May his soul be bound up in the bond of life 


A legible flat black stone. This grave was transferred to Twenty- 
first Street on November 29, 1855. 


URING the second quarter of the seventeen hundreds, Aaron Louzada 

was one of the wealthiest contributors to the New York Jewish commu- 
nity. His recorded contributions are large, beginning with the £4-0-o0 given 
by him in 1728 toward building the new synagogue. When, in 1747, the com- 
munity instituted a new scheme of taxation, he, on a par with Daniel Gomez 
and Nathan Levy, was assessed at the generous sum of £11- 13-4; only the 
#14 assessments of Jacob Franks and of Mordecai Gomez exceeded it. Simi- 
larly three years later in 1750, his seat in synagogue was assessed at the maxi- 
mum figure of £4 on a par with those of members of the Gomez family and 
Jacob Franks. 

He should not be confused with the earlier Aaron Louzada, a merchant of 
New York City, who, retiring from business in 1689, went to live in Bound 
Brook, N.J., where he built the mansion long known as “Jew House” (see 
Biography 7, Jacob Louzada). That Aaron Louzada died twenty years earlier, 
in 1744. 

In the second quarter of the eighteenth century, our Aaron and his brother 
Moses of Somerset County, N.J., frequently appear as joint contributors to 
Jewish communal purposes in New York and as litigants in Middlesex County, 
N.J. Moses died intestate in 1750, leaving a widow, Hannah, and several chil- 
dren. The oldest of these, Jacob (died in New York, January 2, 1791) was 
mentally deranged. One daughter, Elkaley Esther (1722-1789), was married 
to Abraham Abrahams of New York, another, Rachel (died 1790), was mar- 
ried to Mr. Myers or Mr. Nunes (the records vary) of New York. Or was she 
married to both, consecutively? A fourth child was Benjamin to whom Aaron 
Louzada in 1756 granted £6-0-0 4 year. 

Our Aaron Louzada also lived at Bound Brook, N.J. In 1756 he subscribed 
£1 toward building the Lutheran Church in neighboring Bedministertown. In 
1759 he advertised in the New York Mercury that there had 
Absconded or run-away, from Aaron Louzada, of Bridge Water, in the County of 


Somerset, and Province of East New Jersey, Shop-Keeper, a German Servant Man, 
named Adam Coons of a brown complexion, long thin visage, and about 35 or go 
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years of age, speaks good English, wears his own hair, and was out last Cruize 
in the Brig Earl of London. 

He offered a reward of forty shillings and all reasonable charges. 

His home is described by his widow as 
a very convenient dwelling house, two stories high, 4 rooms on each floor, a large 
cellar under the whole house, a convenient kitchen adjoining thereto, large store- 
house, with other out houses a good barn and barrack on the premises; with a large 
garden wall planked in, good bearing front orchard, with about 16 acres of good 
intervale and mowing ground . . . also a very valuable plantation, chiefly low 
land, contains about 130 acres, binding on Raritan River and Middle-Creek, and 
joins Col. Van Horne’s low land; As also a grist-mill on a tolerable good stream, 
and in the very heart of a good wheat country, and several other tempting con- 
veniences, and especially for keeping store, and for erecting a fulling-mill, which 
is much wanted in that part, as there is none within ten or twelve miles of it, and 
people at this time feel the want thereof more than ever. 

Aaron Louzada married Bloeme (Blume) Michael. She was a daughter of 
Moses Michael (born in Harzfeld, Germany, and died in Curagao, Tebet 25, 
5500—January 25, 1740, aged 63 years and 4 months) and his wife Catherine 
Hachar. Bloeme was sister of Elkalah Myers Cohen, of Jochebed (wife of 
Judah Mears), of Rachel (wife of Samuel Myers Cohen, Biography 22), and 
of Rebecca (wife of Judah Hays, Biography 165). In his will, dated Decem- 
ber 7, 1764, twenty days before his death, Aaron Louzada of Bridgewater, 
Somerset County, New Jersey, “being of old age” left to his wife Blume £200 
and the use of his real and personal estate to bring up his children. He directed 
that his children were to be put to trades. One of these children was Kitty 
Abrahams (Biography 118). To Benjamin and Abigel, children of his brother 
Moses Louzada, he bequeathed £50 each. The inventory set the value of his 
estate at £468- 10-8. 

He died at Bound Brook, N.J. on Friday, December 27, 1764. The next 
days, excluding the Sabbath, were consumed in bringing his body to New 
York where he was buried in the Chatham Square burial ground on Monday, 
December 30. But fate and New York City decreed that his remains should 
not rest there lastingly at peace. For, after ninety-one years, on November 29, 
1855, they were removed once more to make way for the southern extension 


of the Bowery. 
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IN MEMORY OF 
MR. BARUCH JUDAH WHO 
DEPARTED THIS LIFE JANUARY THE 12 
1774 AGED 95 YEARS 

Here lies buried/ the venerable and honored Baruch son of Judah/ of Breslau of 
blameless life and/ active rectitude who went to his eternal home| Wednesday the 


eve of Rosh Hodesh Shebat in the year 5534/ His days were ninety-five years| May 
his soul be bound up in the bond of life 


A legible flat black stone. This grave was transferred to Twenty- 
first Street during the week May 30-June 5, 1856. 


N the ninety-five years of his life Baruch Judah must have experienced not 

a little of the lot of the wandering Jew. Born in Breslau in 1678/79, he had 
found his way to the New World some time around the beginning of the 
eighteenth century. We find him settled at Brookhaven, Conn., which was 
then in the Province of New York. On January 10, 1716, we catch sight of him 
becoming a freeman of the City of New York. In 1728 he is one of those who 
signed the petition to the city for permission to use for cemetery purposes the 
newly acquired land toward the cost of which he had contributed fourteen 
shillings, though toward the cost of the Mill Street synagogue of 1730 he con- 
tributed £8-7-0. In 1730 he was living in the South Ward in a house and 
grounds assessed at £30. The double signature which he affixed to the com- 
munity’s regulations of 1729/30 was “Baruch Judah” and, written in German 
Hebrew script, “Baruch son of Judah Leib from Breslau.” On September 29, 
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1732, he was elected constable of the South Ward, but Daniel Lynsen was 
sworn in on October 14 as his deputy. In 1738 he was enrolled in the militia. 

Lis first wife was Rachel daughter of Jochanan of his native Breslau, who 
bore him, among other children, his son Moses (Biography 125). His second 
wife was Sarah Helbert (died February 24, 1749), daughter of Philip Helbert 
of London, who bore him eight children. When he died, contemporary news- 
papers noted that Mr. Baruch Judah who died on January 12, 1774, aged 95, 
was an eminent merchant of an unblemished character “who has left a numer- 
ous offspring to bewail the loss of so good a parent.” 

Twenty years later on June 10, 1794, his grandson Benjamin S. Judah ad- 
dressed the following letter to the trustees of the congregation. 


I beg leave to request your acceptance of (and that they may be used in the same 
relation as others)—a Taba Cloth, Sepher Mantle & Roller with their ornaments; 
Silver & Green Tissue ground, bound with Silver Orris &c—And that in con- 
siquence of said Donation, that the usual Escaba be made for the Memory of 
[Bar ]ah Judah the grandfather on my father’s side, Yecutel Jonas, the grand Father 
on my mother’s side, and Gitlah Hays—my late aunt—and that they be put on 
the list of the general legat[ors].—As by a late appraisement the value was as- 
sertained to be very considerably above the stipulated sum ordered by an Escama— 
I flatter myself that this offer my (sic) meet with your approbation & that this letter 
or the purpose thereof may become a matter of record. 


Somewhat over a week later, the trustees considered this letter and cau- 
tiously decided that “they could not comply with the request set forth in Mr. 
Benjamin S. Judah’s letter of ordering three Escabas for the said Donation, but 
have no objection to allow one Escaba for the same.” However, on December 
4, 1831, over one hundred and fifty years after Baruch Judah’s birth, the trus- 
tees of the congregation resolved that 
the name of Mr. Baruch Judah be inserted in the Book of perpetual Ascobat in 
consequence of a letter received from Mr. Benjamin S. Judah stating that in the year 


1784 he had paid Fight pounds for that purpose which was ten years after the 
demise of the said Mr. Baruch Judah. 
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A man who feared God and turned from evil, 

B-usied with charity and works of loving kindness, 
R-unning to do Goa’s precepts, both great and small. 
A lover of the poor, whom he clothed, and fed with 
M-eat for the hungry and drink for the thirsty. 

I-n his business honorable, trading in rectitude, 
S-trict and exact in his weights and his measures. 

A-ll men found kindness and goodness in him who 
K-ept his faith fixed on God by day and by night. 


Abraham Isaac son of Ephraim Reine from the holy community | of Amersfoort 
died with a good name on Wednesday the/ second day of New Year 5535 And his 
days were nine| and forty years| May his soul be bound up in the bond of life 


This grave was transferred to Twenty-first Street during the week 
of May 30 to June 5, 1856. No tombstone remaining. 
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N Rivington’s New York Gazette of September 8, 1774, it is written that 

“Jsaac Adolphus, a very honest Israelite, well known, and greatly respected 
by the inhabitants of this city, yesterday resigned his breath: he had been 
seized with a sore throat a few days before his dissolution. He lived 24 years in 
this country and has not left an enemy behind him.” 

High and doubtless merited praise for this worthy man who appears to have 
been born in Bonn, Germany, but who came to this country in 1750 from 
Amersfoort, Holland. He is described in his naturalization record as ‘Trader. 
His business partner was his nephew Benjamin Etting. He arrived in New York 
at the age of twenty-five, and soon became active in the synagogue, serving it 
as hatan torah, vice-president, and president. He was naturalized in New York 
on July 27, 1758. Among the necessary qualifications for this privilege was 
not included a mastery of the intricacies of English pronunciation and spell- 
ing, a fact attested by the following letter written by him on February 16, 
1772, to David Hays (Biography 83) at Bedford. 

I hev noting to say only that we are all well thank God & hoping wen this coms 
to hand may find you s7 the same. I now Akwaint you I pd. Mr. Huffman out the 
seed Feby. 4th 1772 thirty pound & Mr. John Alsop out the butter the 5. on the 
Bond Ten pound there is four or 5 ferkins unsold yet but I Rekon the will go in 
thime Do [though] warry bad wheat is 7/7 & 7/8 corn 3/8 Oats 2/2 ant Says 
Cheece & Joynes me with frinds in ever kind Lov to you & Los of Easter & the little 
blessing from your affct. Isaac Adolphus 

He was one of those who addressed “the Worshipful the Mayor, Alderman 
and Commonalty of this City convened in Common Council” with the peti- 
tion for digging out and cleaning Beekman’s slip in the Montgomery Ward 
because it 
hath for some years past been very useful for boats and dray carts unloading the 
several necessary supplies for this part of the city, and it being well known that this 
and Peck Slip are the two only slips where fire-wood and sundry other supplies for 
this part can be conveniently landed; and whereas of late the said Beekman’s is so 
much shallowed occasioned by its filling up with sand and that boats cannot come 
up at any considerable distance to where they formerly used to rele Mea 

His love of the country where he had come to live anticipated the spirit of 
the Revolution. This comes to expression in such an advertisement as he pub- 
lished in the New York Journal, and the General Advertiser, and the New 


York Gazette and Weekly Mercury in July, 1769. 


To be seen at the house of the subscriber at Bierling’s Slip equal in Price and superior 
in Goodness to British goods of the kinds same Patterns of Hosiery which if the 
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patriotic Americans should approve large Quantities can readily be furnished, also 
brown Thread and Cotton hose, on giving timely notice to their humble Servant 
Isaac Adolphus. 


A chatty business letter addressed by his nephew Benjamin Etting “To Mr. 
David Hays Mercht at Bedford, per Capt. Mead” from half a year earlier (Au- 
gust 6, 1771) tells that “Unkle Adolphus is out of town.” After giving some 
details about corn and molasses it continues, “as unkle porposes keeping this 
Shabbos or next with you shall refer to him for particulars.” He may have 
been ailing at that time, for his wife Charity (Biography 169) wrote to his 
prospective host to say that he “must take good care of her husband and not 
let him fatigue himself.” When his wife died, he paid five pounds to the syna- 
gogue “as a legacy” so that her name would always be commemorated. Was it 
perhaps his grieving loneliness for her, who had died fifteen months before, 
which reduced his strength so that on the second day of Rosh Hashanah, 5535, 
he fell a victim to “the sore throat disorder” at the early age of forty-nine 
years? 

His will, drawn the day of his death, is brief. He bequeathed £25 to his 
nephew Benjamin Etting, £25 to his niece, the widow Hetty Hayes (the 
Westchester patriot heroine), £ 10 for the use of the synagogue in New York, 
and £5 “towards building the Walls and supporting the ground at the Beth 
Haim.” He then tells us who were the members of his family, in directing that 
My executors are to sell all my estate, and after paying all debts, funeral expenses, 
and legacies, I leave all the rest to my brothers, Jacob, Philip and Ezekiel, and my 
sisters, Esther Samuels, Minche Moses, Hannah Worms, and Gellah Abrahams, 
and my nephews, Moses Etting and Michael Israel. I make my brother Philip, and 
my good friends, Hayman Levy (Biography 35), Myer Myers (Biography 49), 
and Isaac Moses (Biography 103), executors. 

Benjamin Mendes Seixas (Biography 100) was one of the witnesses to his will. 

Next year we find Solomon M. Myers advertising wares in the New York 
Gazette “at Burling’s Slip, in the house lately occupied by Mr. Isaac Adolphus, 
deceased.” 
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TO THE MEMORY 
OF 
MR. ABRAHAM JUDAH 
WHO 
DEPARTED THIS LIFE ON THURSDAY 
THE 16TH OF ELLUL 
5544 
CORRESPONDENT TO THE 2ND SEPTEMBER 
1784 
IN THE 70TH YEAR OF HIS AGE 
PEACE TO HIS MANES 
AMEN 
Tombstone| of the married man Abraham son of Uriah| who went to his eternal 
home on Thursday 16 Elul/ 5544/ The years of his life were nine and sixty years | 


And Abraham returned to his place/ where his tent was aforetime [Genesis XVIII; 
33, XIII, 3]/ May his soul be bound up in the bond of life 


A flat legible brown stone, transferred to Twenty-first Street dur- 
ing the week of June 6-14, 1856. 


SUCCINCT epitaph on a durable tombstone fulfills its function if it pre- 
A serves to a later generation at least the name and the essence of the story of 
the one whom it commemorates. All that we know of Abraham son of Uriah, 
and nephew of Baruch Judah (Biography 29) is that he was born, that he mar- 
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ried, and that at the age of sixty-one he served as a private in the Dock Ward 
Company of the Philadelphia militia, as recorded on December 23, 1776. Be- 
yond this we know that after living for sixty-nine years, he died and was buried 
in the Chatham Square Cemetery. He was first cousin of Jessy Judah (Biog- 
raphy 105) and of Moses Judah (Biography 125) and first cousin once re- 
moved of Walter J. Judah (Biography 42). In the absence of any control by i 
family tradition or enlightening records, an unbridled imagination may rewrite | 
the pages of his life’s story at will. it 
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AND 
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Tombstone] of the venerable and honored woman] and mother in Israel Sarah 
Pinto/ who went to her eternal home on Tuesday the 26th of the month Adar| 
in the year 5545 The years of her life were/ 87 years 5 months and 1 day The 
memorial of the righteous is a blessing/ May her soul be bound up in the bond of life 


A flat flaked partly legible stone. This grave was transferred to 
Twenty-first Street during the week May 30-June 5, 1856. 


ERETOFORE we have not known whether to connect this “Virtuous 

mother in Israel” with the Connecticut Pintos or with the New York fam- 
ily of that name. But a study of marriage contracts and all available material 
proves that she was the wife of Abraham Pinto, chandler, who became a free- 
man of the city on June 21, 1743. Apparently this was the same Abraham Pinto 
who served the congregation as shohet and bodek from 5505 (1744/45) until 
the summer of 1750, when, in the words of his son Samuel, he “‘declin’d of act- 
ing any longer in the Capacity of a Bodeck.” Though there is no evidence 
other than chronological plausibility, we are tempted to ask whether Abraham 
and Sarah Pinto may have been the parents of the ritualist Isaac Pinto (Biog- 
raphy 36). It would not be the first time in history that a son Isaac was born to 
parents named Abraham and Sarah. 

Whether or not the common Sephardic name Pinto misleads us in the sug- 
gestion to attribute a son Isaac to Abraham and Sarah Pinto, Sarah Pinto was 
definitely the mother of Samuel (died December 7, 1764); of Miriam (Miriam 
Myers, Biography 172) who on May 31, 1759, became the bride of Manuel 
Myers (Biography 49) and who died on July 1, 1781; of the silversmith Joseph 
Pinto (died March 5, 1798), the husband of Jossy Hays (Jossy Pinto, Biog- 
raphy 67); of “the aged and virtuous virgin in Israel” Rachel Pinto (Biography 
93); and possibly also of one Jacob Pinto who with Samuel Pinto and Myer 
Myers witnessed the will of Joshua Isaacs of New York (died 1744). This 
reconstruction of the family justifies the description of Sarah Pinto as “Virtu- 
ous Mother in Israel.” 
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TO THE MEMORY 
OF 
MRS. ELKALAH MENDES SEIXAS 
WHO DEPARTED THIS LIFE IN THE 
36TH YEAR OF HER AGE 
ON MONDAY 27TH OF HESVAN 
5546 
CORRESPONDENT TO THE 30TH OF OCTOBER 
1785 
THE MEMORIAL OF THE RIGHTEOUS 
IS A BLESSING 


Tombstone/ of the worthy woman Elkalah/ daughter of Coben and wife of the 
venerable Gershom] Mendes Seixas who died on the 27th day of the month/ Hesh- 
van in the year 5546 in the week of the portion of the Law “And she went/ to seek 
the Lord” [Genesis XXV, 22] in the 36th year of her life “O that [= 36]/ they 
avere wise that they understood this” [that they would consider their latter end, 
Deuteronomy XXXII, 29] “The memory of the righteous is a blessing” [Proverbs 
X,7]/ May her soul be bound up in the bond of life 


A flat stone, fluted, much of the inscription almost illegible. This 
grave was transferred to Twenty-first Street on June 15, 1856. 
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as wife of Abraham Myers Cohen bore to her husband an only 


daughter. To her was given the not altogether euphonious name Elkalah, 

as a tribute to her aunt Elkalah Myers Cohen, sister-in-law of Samuel Myers 
Cohen (Biography 22) and of the freeman (1738), naturalized citizen 
(1740/41), and shopkeeper, Abraham Myers Cohen. Contemporary record 
tells us that “On Wednesday the 11th day of Elul, September 6, 1775, was 
Married Hazan Gershom Mendez Seixas to Miss Elkaley Cohen, in New York.” 
Her marriage contract recalls that her father was then no longer living, and that 
in addition to her own dowry of £200, the bridegroom settled on her £ 100. 
During her ten years of married life, she brought into the world and reared 
four children, Isaac (born July 30, 1776), Sarah (born 1778, who became the 
wife of Israel Baer Kursheedt), Rebecca (1780-1867), and Benjamin. In the 
brief decade of her domestic life, the Revolution drove her with her husband 
and babies from New York to Stratford, Conn., thence to Philadelphia, and 
again to New York, where with her life’s work little more than begun, she 
found a final resting place in the quiet of the burying ground on Chatham 
Square. In Loudon’s New York Packet of November 14, 1785, it is told how 
On Sunday evening the 30th ultimo departed this life Mrs. Elkaleh Seixas late con- 
sort of the Reverend Mr. Gershom Seixas after a tedious and afflictive illness which 
she endured with a religious fortitude resigned to the Holy Will of the Supreme, 
the God of Israel, in which she confided for salvation: That confidence supported 
her in the hour of distress. Having long anticipated her approaching change she was 
waiting her celestial call—An amiable disposition and a true spirit of disinterested 


universal charity and benevolence were characteristic in her by which she regulated 
her conduct. 


One year later, Hazan Seixas (Biography 95) found both consolation for 
his bereavement and a worthy mother for his orphaned little ones when, in the 
words of the New York Journal of November 2, 1786, there was “Married 
yesterday, the Rev. Gershom Seixas to Miss Manuel, a lady endowed with 
every qualification necessary to render the connubial state happy.” 
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TO THE MEMORY OF 
MR. HAYMAN LEVY AND MISS RICHA HIS DAUGHTER 
HE DEPARTED THIS LIFE SHE DEPARTED THIS LIFE 
THE 27 MENAHEM THE 5TH OF TISR1 
5549 5549 
CORRESPONDENT TO THE 20th auct CORRESPONDENT TO THE 6th octTr 
1790 1789 


IN THE 68th YEAR OF HIS AGE 


AGED 18 YEARS 


THE MEMORIAL OF THE RIGHTEOUS IS A BLESSING 


Here lie buried 


the faithful Parnas and leader/ the hon- 
orable Hayyim the son of Moses Levy/ 
who departed for life eternal on the 27 
Menahem (Ab) in the year 5549/ And 
the days of his life were 68 years “The 
memory of the righteous be for a bless- 
ing [Proverbs X, 7] 


the virtuous and honored maid/ Richa 
the daughter of Hayyim Levy who de- 
parted for life eternal on the sth/ day of 
Tishri 5549 And the/ days of her life 
avere 18 years The memory of the right- 
eous be for a blessing [Proverbs X, 7] 


They were taken from their former graves and interred here in virgin soil on the 
2st! Tammuz 5552 May their souls be bound up in the bond of life 


A double ledger. 
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IKE Rachel Deborah Levy (Biography 120), Richa was one of the thirteen 
children of Hayman (Biography 35) and Sloe (Biography 80) Levy. The 
tombstone errs in its English notation of the date of Richa’s death. She was 
born on January 3, 1770. Since at her death she was described as “Aged 18 
years,” we should date her demise in 1788. And so it was, because she died not 
on October 6, 1789, but on October 5, 1788, three quarters of an hour before 
midnight. The cause of the error must be attributed to the fact that her grave 
and her father’s were among those rescued from the slipping away of the soil 
of the cemetery, and the joint tombstone was not set up until at least three and 
a half years after her death. 

Of Richa’s brief life story we know nothing, though hers must have been a 
stirring childhood lived in New York and Philadelphia through the rousing, 
difficult days of the Revolution. Unlike her baby sisters Haya Sara (died May 
5, 1763) and Deborah (born April 17, 1761), and her brother Abraham (June 
6—Sept. 20, 1767), she was spared to live through the loveliest years of child- 
hood and youth. 

Hayman Levy’s name is of constant recurrence in this story of the ceme- 
tery, as well as in that of the living Jewish community of New York City in 
the second half of the eighteenth century. For he was a man of unusual vigor, 
effectiveness, and public spirit. 

Hayman Levy (Hebraice Hayyim the son of Moshe Isaac Halevi and of 
Reyna daughter of Haim) was born in Hanover, Germany, January 15 (26), 
1721, and was named after his maternal grandfather. When he came to Amer- 
ica we do not know; but on May 15 (26), 1751, in New York, he married Sloe 
(Sloe Levy, 80) the daughter born to Solomon Myers in New York in 1728. 
He died on August 20, 1789 (not 1790 as the tombstone states), at the age of 
sixty-eight. But how much could be filled in within this bare outline of “born, 
married, and died.” Let us add some random facts. 

The first bill of his naturalization is dated November 12, 1748, though it was 
not until November 24, 1750, that he received his naturalization. On December 
20 of that year he became a freeman of the City of New York. In 1757 we find 
him in Albany. Fort William Henry was being besieged and every one was 
pressed to go to its relief. Several traders who went on that service put their 
effects into the care of Hayman Levy who obtained permission from Lieuten- 
ant General de Lancey to stay in Albany for that purpose. Soon after, Fort 
William Henry fell, and in the general alarm everyone thought that Albany 
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would be the next to be taken. So Hayman Levy took the goods belonging to 
Levy Lyon & Co. and Manuel Josephson and shipped them to New York for 
safekeeping. 

During the Seven Years War he owned ships engaged in the hazardous game 
of privateering. In 1765, in consequence of England’s restrictive colonial pol- 
icy he failed in business, but with characteristic energy he established himself 
once more, repaying his creditors in full with interest. Nothing speaks more 
eloquently of the sterling honesty of Hayman Levy than the action which he 
brought against a notorious troublemaker for defamation of character. This 
man had made public statements reflecting on the honesty of Levy’s bank- 
ruptcy. The whole community stepped forward in court to testify to the up- 
rightness of his character and his unblemished reputation. Eventually, on 
October 26, 1772, the following advertisement was issued by a severely chas- 
tened man: 

wueEreas, I N.N. of the City of New York have heretofore at sundry times ma- 
liciously abused the character of Hayman Levy of the said city, merchant, for 
which he has justly brought an action at law against me. This is therefore to as- 
sure the Public in general that there is not the least truth in the abuses uttered by 


me as aforesaid, and that I made use of the same in the Heat of Passion for which 


I now ask Mr. Levy’s pardon. 
This advertisement is published as Mr. Levy has condescended on this condition 
to withdraw his action and on my paying all the costs accrued on the suit. 


In point of fact, when Hayman Levy had failed in business, it was his creditors 
who gave him assistance to start in business once more. 

At one time he owned most of the houses on Duke (now Beaver) Street. 
But the fire of 1776, wiping out his holdings, brought him again to ruin. Noth- 
ing daunted, he gave himself energetically to his business, in which inter alia he 
supplied goods to the American forces. Twice in the records of the Continental 
Congress for 1776 there occur resolutions authorizing payment to him for 
goods furnished. He had a wide experience in dealing with commodities. For 
in addition to his interests in privateering and real estate, he dealt in general 
supplies, specializing at times in military goods. This is evidenced by numerous 
advertisements such as one announcing that he had to sell 
English shoes and pumps for officers, English and New York shoes for soldiers, like- 


wise camp equipage, such as tents of best Ravens duck, kettles, kanteens and tents, 
sufficient for twelve regiments. 


Another of his New York advertisements (August 17, 1761) announces: 
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To be Sold by Hayman Levy, in Bayard Street, Camp Equipages of all Sorts, Best 
Soldier’s English Shoes, White and Brown thread Soldiers Hose, Worsted ditto, 
Best Soldiers Shirts, Stocks and Spatterdashes, Soldier’s Breeches made of Russia 
Drilling, Regimental Shoe, Knee and Stock Buckles, Hair Cockades, Spermaceti 
Candles, Castile and Philadelphia Soap, Loaf Sugar, Superfine Hyson Tea, Raisins 
per the Cask, Burdeaux Claret, in Hogsheads and Bottles, Florence Oil by the Box 
and Bottles, Cheshire Cheese, Scarlet Broad Cloaths of different Prices, Gartering 
and Bindings of all Colours, A great Variety of Check and Irish Linnens, White and 
colour’d Threads of all sorts, A large and very neat Assortment of European and 
India Goods, Beaver and Deer Leather. 

It is worthy of note that we never find Hayman Levy or any of the other 
Jewish merchants of those days advertising Aetherial Anodyne Spirit, or 
Golden Tincture, or Jesuit Drops, or Small Phials of Eye Water, or similar 
fantastically priced, dangerous, quack remedies which bulked large in the col- 
umns of the newspapers of that day. In another advertisement from the same 
period (September 14, 1761) Hayman Levy announces that 
Levy and Marache Having dissolved their Partnership . . . as Solomon Marache 
intends shortly for Europe. Business at their former Store opposite the Fort, is now 
carried on by Hayman Levy, who has for sale on reasonable Terms A large As- 
sortment of 
goods including Fustians and thicksets, Harrateens, Sagothees, Duroys, Shal- 
loons, Messinets, Camblets, Callimancoes, Prussianets, Ducapes, Peelongs, Sad 
irons, and other articles which would send us to an unabridged dictionary 
rather than to the store. He adds 
NB Striped Indian blankets, red, blue and black strouds, vermillion, beads, garter- 
ings, rings, and other Articles for the Indian trade. 

This postscript introduces us to another side of his polygonal mercantile 
character. He was a notable trader with the Indians. So we are not surprised 
to find him advertising (1773) that he had 


on sale, black and white wampum, the best northern beaver, old coast beaver, rac- 
coons, dressed martin skins and deer leather, both Indian dressed and in the hair. 


Or again we read (July 27, 1775) that, 


Hayman Levy in Duke Street, (commonly called Bayard Street) has for sale Best 
North-west Beaver, Racoons, Parchment Deer Skins, and ditto in the hair, Bear- 
skins, best black and white Wampum, Hair Pipes and Moons. . . 

In his extensive dealings with the Indians he was trusted and loved. In the 
words of one historian he was “actually worshipped by them.” Judge Daly 
records that 
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His place of business was in Mill Street, not far from the synagogue, and as he not 
only purchased all that the Indians brought for traffic, but kept everything in his 
large establishment to supply their wants, the Indians who came to the city dealt 
largely with him, and at certain seasons of the year were to be seen in large numbers 
lining the street in the vicinity of the warehouse. 

The great respect they entertained for him and the universal confidence they had 

in him, were due to his thorough knowledge of their character, habits and wants, 
and to the fact that he was, in all his relations with them, and with others, an honest 
and highminded merchant. From his extensive connection with them, he became 
the largest fur trader in the colonies and one of the most opulent merchants in the 
city. 
It was in connection with his business with the Indians that his account books 
show him employing the original John Jacob Astor to beat furs at a dollar a 
day. One of his clerks was Nicholas Low whom Hayman Levy later helped to 
go into business for himself. 

When the Revolution brought the British to New York, Hayman Levy, a 
signer of the Non-Importation agreement, was one of the patriot Jewish mer- 
chants who chose to go to Philadelphia to escape the British occupation. There 
he took the oath of allegiance to Pennsylvania, and although in his upper sixties 
he served as private in Captain Adam Foulk’s Company, 4th Battalion, Penn- 
sylvania Militia. He was particularly active in Jewish communal affairs in Phila- 
delphia. It was at the request of him and of his son-in-law and nephew Isaac 
Moses (Biography 103) that Hazan Gershom Mendes Seixas transferred the 
“Sepharim and Chests” from Stratford, Conn., to Philadelphia in 1780, as is 
recorded on the hazan’s bill of expenses incurred in transporting to Philadel- 
phia these sacred objects which he had removed from the synagogue in New 
York for safekeeping. In Philadelphia Hayman Levy was among those most 
active in the organization of the Mikveh Israel Congregation, contributing the 
very large sum of £80 toward the building fund of its first synagogue, and 
serving as one of its first trustees. At the dedication of the synagogue he was 
accorded the honor of opening the doors of the Ark. 

After the Revolution he returned to New York. There on November 20, 
1783, from his address at 7 Duke Street, formerly known as Bayard Street, in 
the New York Packet and American Advertiser he announced his return to 
the city and his opening of a commission store at his own former dwelling. Be- 
sides undertaking this business of buying and selling on commission and nego- 
tiating bills of credit, he reminded the public that 


As he is well acquainted in the fur business he will undertake to purchase beaver 
and other furs, fit for shipping. His old friends and others may meet with a ready 
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sale by sending to him. He has now for sale Good Teneriffe Wine, a few Chests 
of Bohea Tea, French Brandy, Aniseed and Clove Water, Sweet Oil. ... 


He rapidly took the lead in affairs of the Jewish community and it was he, 
together with Myer Myers (Biography 49) and Isaac Moses (Biography 103), 
who presented the following address: 


To His Excellency George Clinton Esquire Governor Captain General and Com- 
mander in Chief of the Militia of the State of New York and Admiral of the 
Navy of the Same.— 

May it Please Your Excellency.— 

We the Members of the Antient Congregation of Israelites, lately returned from 
Exile, beg leave to Welcome Your Arrival in this City, with our Most Cordial 
Congratulations.— 

Though the Society, we Belong to, is but small, when Compared with other Re- 
ligious Societies, Yet, we flatter ourselves, that none has Manifested a more Zealous 
Attachment to the Sacred Cause of America, in the late War with Great Britain.— 
We derive therefore the Highest Satisfaction from reflecting, that it pleased the 
Almighty Arbiter of Events, to dispose us to take part with the Country we lived in; 
and we now look forward, with Pleasure to the happy days we expect to enjoy 
under a Constitution, Wisely framed to preserve the inestimable Blessings of Civil, 
and Religious Liberty.— 

Taught by our Divine Legislator to Obey our Rulers, and prompted thereto by 
the Dictates of our own Reason, it will be the Anxious endeavour of the Members 
of our Congregation to render themselves Worthy of these Blessings, by Discharg- 
ing the Duties of Good Citizens and as an Inviolable regard to Justice and the 
Constitution, has ever distinguished your Administration, they rest Confident of 
receiving an equal Share of your patronage.— 

May the Supreme governor of the Universe take you under his Holy Protection, 
and may you long continue to Exercise the Dignified Office You now Possess, with 
Honor to Yourself, and advantage to your Constituents.— 

We have the Honor to Be, with the greatest Respect, In Behalf of the Antient 
Congregation of Israelites 

Your Excellencys 
VERY OBEDIENT HUMBLE SERVANTS 


Hayman Levy took the lead in the reorganization and incorporation of the 
New York synagogue after the Revolution and was elected its president. He 
was tireless in his service for every aspect of Jewish communal life, as well as 
in making provision for death in the community, and protecting the commu- 
nity’s dead. In the story of the struggle to save the cemetery from destruction 
we have repeatedly seen him taking a generous and determining part. Indeed, 
he and two of his sons-in-law, Benjamin Mendes Seixas (Biography 100) and 
Isaac Moses (Biography 103), were the heart and soul of New York’s Jewish 
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community after the Revolution. He was a lover of Palestine, and as early as 
1763 we find him taking charge of the collection of funds for the relief of the 
Jews of Hebron. He was also a member of the Hebra Gemiluth Hasadim, and 
a trustee of the Coming Street Jewish Cemetery in Charleston, S.C. We may 
add to the multifarious story of his synagogal activities the forgotten fact that 
it was he who used to read the early morning Psalms (Zemiroth) of the syna- 
gogue service on the first day of the New Year and on the Day of Atonement. 

With what dignity he invested his office as presiding officer in the synagogue 
we know from a letter written him by Gershom Mendes Seixas (Biography 


95). 


Your having accepted of the Presidency of the Synagogue gives me real Satisfac- 
tion—as it coincides with my opinion, of its being your Due—& knowing you to 
be a Person capable of commanding a proper Respect to the Office of Parnass—& 
by your Example inviting others to behave with Decency & Decorum in time of 
Public Service. 


How seriously Hayman Levy took his office in this regard we know from 
what was probably the first public announcement made by Hazan Seixas in the 
New York synagogue on his return to it in 1784. He then said: 


As a just Tribute due to Omnipotence, the Parnass [Hayman Levy] request the 
Congregation, that the stricter attention may be paid to the Rules of Decency & 
Decorum which have a natural tendency to excite Devotion especially in Time of 
divine Service, which he is sorry to observe has been for some time neglected, but 
is in Hopes to see this holy Congregation placed on such a Footing as to command 
Respect, instead of Contempt which they incur by some evil Practices that have 
obtained thro’ the Means of a few weak & inconsiderate set of Men such as Leaving 
the Synagogue in times of Prayer, talking & laughing with & to each other—he 
therefore strongly recommends a proper & suitable Behaviour to every One who 
assembles in this Place & most earnestly exhorts them to consider in whose Presence 
they are & to Whom they address themselves, & know that it is the Supreme King 
of Kings, who penetrates the most secret recesses of the Heart, & who is ever ready 
to hear those who call upon Him in Truth. 

He more particularly requires of those who are Parents to enjoin their Children 
not to commit those Misdemeanors which are so highly reprehensible, but to ad- 
monish them on everything that tends to Indecency— 

He at the same time takes the Liberty to assure you that he does not mean to 
arrogate to himself any Power which he is not legally entitled to by the Nature of 
his Office but is solely actuated by Motives of Zeal for our holy & religious Wor- 
ship— & from an innate Principle of Benevolence to promote the real Welfare of 
this Congregation which always has been & is now his chief Study— 

Sensible of the Fallability of Man he hesitates not to declare that he is ever open 
to Conviction, & should he at any time in the Course of his Administration give 
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Occasion of Offence to any Individual, he hopes they will not impute it to Design, 
as it is his most strenuous Desire to give general Satisfaction. 

Convinced of the Difficulties attending those who govern he calls on you all to 
join Heart & Hand to support him in every thing that is justifiable in the Sight of 
God & Man—to your own Reason he appeals, & to your Decision he cheerfully 
submits— 

In full Confidence of your Endeavors to comply with his Requisitions—he rests 
assured we may attain the consequent Blessings of Peace and humbly prays the 
Almighty God to continue his Goodness to us & to all Israel. Amen. 

Besides all his mercantile interests, public services, and synagogue activity, 
Hayman Levy had numerous and distracting domestic interests. His wife Sloe 
bore him thirteen or more children. One of these, Zipporah, wife of Benjamin 
Mendes Seixas (Biography 100), made Hayman and Sloe Levy the grandpar- 
ents of twenty-one grandchildren, and when this Zipporah Levy Seixas died, 
she had seventy grandchildren. Among their other children whose graves still 
exist in the Chatham Square Cemetery were Richa (Biography 34), Eleazar 
(Biography 79), and Rachel Deborah (Biography 120). His daughter Reyna 
became the wife of her cousin Isaac Moses (Biography 103), who was the son 
of his sister Rischa and her husband Moses of Giessen. Reyna Moses was finally 
interred in 1824 in that cemetery after having been first buried in the Eleventh 
Street ground. Two of Hayman Levy’s children who died young were Haya 
Sarah (died May 5, 1763) and Abraham (died September 20, 1767). 

On January 3, 1765, when Hayman Levy was living on Duke Street, he 
made his will. In that document he left to the congregation of Shearith Israel 
£5 “for the benefit of having an Escoba, as is usual.” But this was not truly 
his last will and testament though it was the last will which he signed. For at 
some time in 1789, the year in which he died, he drew up another will in which 
among other things he wrote 
In consideration of the Love, Affection and Fidelity which I have experienced 
from my dearly beloved Wife Sloe Levy I do give and devise unto my said Wife 
all that Messuage or Tenement wherein I now dwell situate in Duke Street together 
with the Lot of Ground leading back into Mill Street whereon the same is erected. 
In that will he provided for his daughters Zipporah and Deborah and his sons 
Solomon, Isaac, and Aaron. On Wednesday evening, August 20, 1789, shortly 
after ten o’clock he was suddenly taken ill. The family sent immediately for 
Hazan Seixas (Gershom Mendes Seixas, Biography 95), who lived on Mill 
Street at the back of the lot on which Hayman Levy’s house was built. On en- 
tering the room, Hazan Seixas found Hayman Levy sitting in a chair with a 
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written paper in one hand and a pen without ink in the other. The hazan asked 
him what was the matter. Hayman Levy answered earnestly, “I want ink. 
This is my will and they wont give me ink.” He again called for ink, but in 
the confusion the family was unable to find any. Hayman Levy, feeling the 
end was rapidly approaching, began to say the prayers of the dying, in which 
Hazan Seixas joined him. Shortly after, Dr. Charles McKnight, who had been 
summoned, came in. Whereupon Hazan Seixas retired from the room. On re- 
turning a few minutes later he found that death had vanquished this valiant 
fighter. His family offered the unsigned will of 1789 as his last will and testa- 
ment, but the court refused to accept it. 

Hayman Levy, whose name is inscribed on the permanent memorial list of 
the congregation, should be remembered as one of its most prominent builders 
and active spirits. At his death he was described in the press as 


a gentleman much respected by all denominations who had the pleasure of his 
acquaintance. 


In far away Baltimore, the Maryland Journal and Advertiser described him 
as “a truly worthy member of the Hebrew Nation,” while the Journal of 
Philadelphia, where he had lived, wrote of him 


His character as a merchant was without blemish; he was a true patriot and friend 
of the United States, an affectionate husband, a tender father, and a sincere friend. 
The widow, the orphan and the poor will lament the loss; he was benevolent and 
charitable to a great degree; his house was open to all strangers of good character 
to partake of his liberality. 


With this glowing tribute, we take leave of that vigorous man, sturdy Amer- 
ican, and loyal Jew, Hayman Levy. 
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ERECTED 
IN MEMORY OF 
MI, ISAAC PINTO 
WHO DEPARTED THIS LIFE 
ON MONDAY THE 13TH OF SEBAT 5551 
CORRESPONDENT TO THE 17TH OF JANY 1791 
AGED 70 YEARS 7 MONTHS & 5 DAYS 
THE MEMORIAL OF THE RIGHTEOUS IS A 
BLESSING 


Tombstone/ of the man great in his generation the venerable| and honored Isaac 
Pinto who went to bis eternal home 13 Shebat 5551/ The years of his life were 
seventy years 7 months/ and 5 days The memorial of the righteous is a blessing 
[Proverbs X, 7]/ May his soul be bound up in the bond of life 


A flat brown stone, in part flaked and practically illegible. This 
grave was transferred to Twenty-first Street during the week May 
30-June 5, 1856. 


OTWITHSTANDING considerable inquiry extending over many 
INEess there is still much uncertainty as to the identity of Isaac Pinto, a 
man “great in his generation.” Was he a member of the contemporary family 
of Pintos found in Connecticut? Indeed, was he the Isaac Pinto who was in 
Stratford, Conn., in 1748? This is at least doubtful, as in 1747, the preceding 
year, he was a member of the New York Jewish community, assessed at the 
substantial sum of £4: 13-4 for his communal dues, and two years later in 
1750 he paid £1- 6-0 for his seat in the New York synagogue. 

Or was he related to the New York Abraham and Sarah (Biography 32) 
Pinto, whose known children were Samuel (died December 7, 1764), Rachel 
(Biography 93), Miriam (Miriam Myers, Biography 172), wife of Manuel 
Myers (Biography 49), and the silversmith Joseph who married Jossy Hays 
(Jossy Pinto, Biography 67)? This is not clear, though at his death reference 
is made to his “relatives.” It was Miss Rachel Pinto (Biography 93) who 
paid £6 to the congregation for having his name put on its perpetual memorial 
record. Yet it was he who witnessed the marriage contract of Jossy Pinto. One 
whom Ezra Stiles, the President of Yale College, called “a learned Jew at New 
York,” knew full well that in Jewish law a close relative is not an acceptable 
witness. 

This at least we definitely know about him: that he was born on June 12, 
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1720, and that he never married. In 1764 his name appears among those of the 
citizens who petitioned against carrying into effect an act of the legislature 
passed in December, 1761, requiring all new buildings south of the Fresh 
Water Pond after January 1, 1776, to be of brick or stone and roofed with 
tile or slate, the same roofing material also to be used in repairing old houses. 
In 1770 he signed the resolutions to continue the Non-Importation Agreement 
adopted five years earlier. In 1773 we find him in correspondence with that 
picturesque figure, Rabbi Isaac Karigal of Palestine who was then in New- 
port, R.I., asking about the meaning of some Arabic words occurring in Ibn 
Ezra’s commentary to the Bible. In 1784, when the New York community 
reorganized itself after the Revolution, he was offered the clerkship of the 
congregation, an office he refused, perhaps on account of his age—sixty-four. 
The New York Journal and Patriotic Register printed his advertisement, “The 
Spanish Language taught by Isaac Pinto, No 14 Duke Street,” up to and on the 
day of his death, January 17, 1791. At his funeral, fifteen shillings and four 
pence were put into the charity box at the cemetery. 

We also know that he was an ardent patriot, and he was perhaps the contrib- 
utor to the revolutionary literature of his day who wrote under the pseudonym 
of Philalethes. It may also have been he, Isaac Pinto, who, under the pseudonym 
of Isaac the Scribe, wrote in deft Biblical English style that rare pamphlet, The 
Chapters of Isaac the Scribe, describing the passage of the ship the Duchess 
of Gordon from New York to London in the summer of 1769. 

He was a good Hebraist, and he had an expert knowledge of the laws of 
Jewish ritual slaughtering. But he is best remembered as the probable trans- 
lator-editor of two rare works—Evening Service of Roshashanah, and Kippur 
or the Beginning of the Year, and the Day of Atonement (New York, 
printed by W. Weyman, in Broad Street MDCCLXI) and a second volume 
dated five years later (1766) Prayers for Shabbath, Rosh-Hashanah, and Kip- 
pur or the Sabbath, the Beginning of the Year and the Day of Atonements 
with the Amidah and Musaph of the Moadim or Solemn Seasons According 
to the Order of the Spanish and Portuguese Jews Translated by Isaac Pinto 
and for him printed by John Holt, in New York A. M. 5526. These English 
prayer books without any Hebrew text were issued, as the preface to the 
earlier anonymous volume records, “not without Hope that it will tend to the 
Improvement of many of my Brethren in their Devotion.” 

With the marginal exception of Judah Monis who left the Jewish fold, Isaac 
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Pinto is the first Jewish contributor to literature in the United States. At his 
death, a contemporary New York newspaper paid his memory the following 
glowing tribute. 


On Monday evening last departed this life, Mr. Isaac Pinto, a much respected 
citizen. Mr. Pinto was truly a moral social friend. His conversation was instructive, 
as his knowledge of mankind was general. Though of the Hebrew nation, his 
liberality was not circumscribed by the limits of that church. He was well versed 
in several of the foreign languages. He was a staunch friend of the liberty of his 
country. His intimates in his death have lost an instructive and entertaining com- 
panion; his relations, a firm friend; and the literary world, an historian and phi- 
losopher. 
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IN MEMORY OF 
MR. SOLOMON M. COHEN 
WHO DEPARTED THIS LIFE 
ON MONDAY 
THE 15TH OF FEB'Y 1796 
IN THE 52D YEAR OF HIS AGE 


The tombstone/ of the honorable married man| Solomon son of Abraham Cohen 
—may his memory be for a blessing—| who departed for his eternal home on Mon- 
day the 6th day of the first Adar] 5556/ The days of the years of his life were 52 
years| May his soul be bound up in the bond of life 


A flat legible stone. 
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OLOMON MYERS COHEN was a son of the Abraham Myers Cohen 

who was elected constable of the East Ward of the city on September 29, 
1744, and sworn in on Monday, October 15, of that year. His sister Elkalah 
was wife of Gershom Mendes Seixas (Biography 95), the energetic and capa- 
ble religious leader of the community. He himself, like his uncle Samuel Myers 
Cohen (Biography 22), was one of the active members of the community in 
his day. His wife, Belle, was the daughter of Joseph Simon, one of the found- 
ers of the Jewish community in Lancaster, Pa., an active merchant whose busi- 
ness dealings extended as far as Ohio, Illinois, and the Mississippi. Thus, both 
he and his wife were of unusually vigorous and sturdy stock. Their union, with 
strong dominant qualities meeting in the stream of germ plasm from both sides, 
should have had the happiest eugenic results. What strange fate was it then 
which decreed that none of their eight children should ever marry? 

Solomon Myers Cohen figures prominently in the annals of both the New 
York and the Philadelphia Jewish communities. He was the president of the 
New York community in 1773. In the years immediately preceding the Revo- 
lution between March 30, 1774, and February 20, 1776, we find records of 
payments made to him by the city for spermaceti oil which he supplied “For 
account of lamps and watchmen.” These were in the not insignificant amounts 
of £164:17-10, £51-11°9, £112°4°7%, and £187 - 3-10. 

During the Revolution he served as a private in Captain Isaac Austin’s 5th 
Battalion, Upper Delaware Ward, Pennsylvania Militia, also as private in Cap- 
tain Andrew Geyer’s Company in Colonel William Will's 3rd Battalion, 
Pennsylvania Militia. In Philadelphia he contributed {£49 -7 «6 toward build- 
ing its first synagogue in 1782. At its dedication he was the treasurer of the 
congregation and one of the committee in charge of the ceremonies. He pre- 
sented the synagogue with a cover for its reading desk. After the Revolution 
he returned to New York, where on the reorganization of the congregation 
he was elected one of its trustees. 

When “Solomon M. Cohen, Merchant” died, letters of administration were 
granted on March 23, 1796, to his widow, Belle. 
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Here lies/ the learned and eminent Rabbi/ Alexander son of the eminent teacher 
and Rabbi Zebi—may his memory be a blessing—/ from the holy congregation of 
Halberstadt (May God preserve it) | He was 69 years old and was exercised all/ his 
days in the pious work| of mohel even until his old age/ He departed this life leaving 


a good name | and was buried on Sunday, the 10th of Menahem] (Ab) 5556 (1796]/ 
May his soul be bound up in the bond of life 


An upright legible stone. 


ROM Halberstadt in the beautiful Harz Mountains of Germany, a center 
of Jewish learning and piety, came this useful member of the community. 
His name lives in perpetual record as a legator of his congregation. He was 
skilled in the ritual of the covenant of Abraham. But when the need arose, he 
could wield a larger knife for the ritual slaughtering of cattle, as is witnessed 
by the letter written to him on January 27, 1796, by Simon Nathan, the presi- 
dent of the congregation. 
I am directed by the Adjunta to request the favour of you, to kill for the Con- 


gregation, Untill they can find a proper person who may be approved of by them— 
any Compensation you may require, Shall be paid you by Sir 


To this Mr. Harris immediately sent the following reply: 
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I Recd your letter, in answer I am willing to Serve the Congrigaition for to go to 
keal-till they can pervide for another upon condition to pay me five Dollars a week 


NB if you are willing please to send me the Tongs & Ledds. 

His offer was gratefully accepted, and Alexander Harris served as shohet 
until Mark Solomons (husband of Esther Solomons, Biography 94) came from 
Philadelphia and was elected shohet of the community on February 14, 1796, 
exactly six months before Alexander Harris died. 
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DAVID DE MEZA 
Tei 2076 
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DECEDIDO EN 21 DE AB A° 5556 
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And David slept [I Kings II, 10] 


Here lies] David son of Abraham de Meza/ who died on the 21st of Ab in the year 
5556/ May God keep himin _ _ _ — Amen 


An upright stone, sunk, and only partly legible. 


URING the last decade of the eighteenth century in New York there 

was renewed one of the oldest family names in New York Jewry. One 
Isaac (de) Mesa the Jew was granted a writ of appeal in New Amsterdam on 
June 12, 1657, whereafter his family name disappears from the city’s story, 
until on August 17, 1794, at a meeting of the Board of Trustees of the Con- 
gregation Shearith Israel, 


A letter was read from Mr. Abm. Demeza, directed to this board, Requesting they 
would furnish him with a Seat Suitable to his Circumstances. 

On Motion moved & Seconded—Resolved That Mr. Abm. Demeza shall have a 
Seat upon the New Bench @ £3 per Annum, to Commence from next Rosashana 
—(the Seat being No. 114). 


This was perhaps the same Abraham de Meza, who was elected hatan torah in 
September, 1819, but who gracefully declined the honor on the ground that 
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he was not entitled to it, not being an elector of the congregation. Our David, 
son of Abraham de Meza, was apparently his son, who died perhaps as a young 
man, on August 25, 1796. Who can with more authority than ingenuity fill 
in the acrostic prayer that Dios L— T— E— B— M— Amen? Does it per- 
haps represent a Spanish Dios lo tenga en bendita memoria [God hold him in 
blessed memory ]? 
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REIZCHEN ——--—-— 
1916 
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Here lies| the esteemed Reizke daughter of Nathan (may God preserve him) 
of the holy congregation of Halberstadt,/ the wife of Zebi the son of Shalom| 
from the holy congregation of London She was 40 years old| She died with a good 


name, and was buried/ on the eve of the holy Sabbath Elul 6 5556 [7796]/ May 
her soul be bound up in the bond of life 


An upright stone, fully legible. 


HO was “Reizchen” (Reizke) daughter of Nathan of Halberstadt? 

By what name was “Reizchen” known in English? Who was her fa- 
ther (who outlived her)? And who was her husband Zebi son of Shalom of 
London? And by what name was he known in English? Was she perchance 
related to Alexander Harris (Biography 38), who also came from Halber- 
stadt? It is a coincidence that within less than two months of each other there 
died the only two members of the New York Jewish community of the time 
known to us as having antecedents going back to Halberstadt. 
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RAPHAEL JACOBS 
1796 
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IN MEMORY OF THE VENERABLE 
MR. RAPHAEL JACOBS 
WHO DEPARTED THIS LIFE 
ON FRIDAY THE 13TH ELLULL 5556 
CORRESPONDENT TO 
THE 16TH OF SEPT! 1796 
AGED 85 YEARS [I MONTH AND I WEEK] 
Here lies] the venerable and honorable/ Raphael the son of Benjamin/| The days 
of his life were 85 years His good name/ was known among his own people and 


to his generation He died and was buried/ on the eve of the holy Sabbath the 13 
of Elul 5556/ May his soul be bound up in the bond of life 


An upright stone, completely legible. 


HE son of Benjamin (Biography 16) and Rebecca Hadassah Jacobs is 

known in the records as Ralph or Raphael Jacobs. His wife, Sarah (Sarah 
Jacobs, Biography 164), the daughter of Joseph Simson, was sister of Solomon 
Simson (Biography 50) and Sampson Simson, two noted merchants of their 
day. His children were Benjamin, Joseph, and Abraham, and Judith, who be- 
came the wife of Manuel Myers (Biography 49). Ralph Jacobs, described in 
1760 as shopkeeper, was an active member of the Jewish community, though 
when he was offered the office of Parnas Residente in 1763, he felt compelled 
to refuse it for reasons unknown to us. Where was he born, and where did he 
receive his schooling? In Amsterdam? In New York? Wherever he spent his 
youth, he received a sound Jewish training, for in later life he was held to be 
able to judge questions of shehitah. 
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On May 14, 1752, he was granted letters of administration for the estate of 
Asser Etting of North Castle. Twelve years later, on May 23, 1764, he was a 
witness to the marriage contract of Asser Etting’s daughter Hetty on her 
wedding to David Hays, Jr. On October 10, 1752, he witnessed the will of a 
Gentile friend, Joseph Lyons, in Rye. There Ralph Jacobs owned property. 
On one occasion he sold to James Wetmore, Clerk of Rye, “orchard, meadow 
and pasture, house barns and improvements.” Religiously observant Jew as he 
was and expert in shehitah, nevertheless we find him as a Westchester farmer 
selling a barrel of pork to Judah Hays (Biography 165). How Judah Hays 
disposed of it history does not tell. 
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WALTER J. JUDAH 
1798 
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TOMBSTONE OF WALTER JUDAH, 1798 
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IN MEMORY OF 
WALTER J. JUDAH 
STUDENT OF PHYSIC, WHO WORN DOWN 
BY HIS EXERTIONS TO ALLEVIATE THE 
SUFFERINGS OF HIS FELLOW CITIZENS 
IN THAT DREADFUL CONTAGION 
THAT VISITED THE CITY OF NEW YORK 
IN 1798 FELL A VICTIM IN THE CAUSE 
OF HUMANITY THE 5TH OF TISHRI 
A.M. 5559 CORRESPONDING 
WITH THE 15TH OF SEPTEMBER 1798 
AET 20 YEARS 5 MONTHS 
AND II DAYS 


Here lies buried] The unmarried man _ — — —| Old in wisdom, tender in years| 
Skilled he was in his labor, the labor of healing/ Strengthening himself as a lion and 
running swiftly as a hart to bring healing To the inhabitants of this city treating 
them with loving kindness] When they were visited with the yellow-fever/ He 
gave money from his own purse to buy for them beneficent medicines| But the 
good that he did was the cause of his death| For the fever visited him while yet a 
youth in his twenty-first year] Declare him and his soul happy May they prepare 
for him his canopy in Paradise/ And there may he have refreshment of soul until 
the dead live again and the spirit reenter into them| Joshua the son of Samuel/ 
departed hence] on the holy Sabbath day the 5 of Tishri/ in the year| And thou 
shalt rest and stand in thy lot at the end of the days (5559 Daniel XII, 13]/ May his 
soul be bound up in the bond of life 


A sarcophagus-shaped stone, entirely legible except for the few 
words broken at the top. 


ALTER JONAS JUDAH was the twelfth and youngest child of 

Samuel and Jessy Jonas Judah (Biography 105), and grandson of old 
Baruch Judah of Breslau (Biography 29). Left fatherless at the tender age of 
three years, six months, and fifteen days, he hardly realized the difficulties 
through which his mother passed in his early days in Philadelphia when en- 
deavoring to house, feed, clothe, and educate her family of twelve orphan 
children all under the age of twenty-one. But as time passed and conditions 
became easier, she was able to give to her youngest child, Walter, better op- 
portunities than some of the older ones had enjoyed. So we find Walter des- 
tined for the medical profession, and we read in the family accounts kept by 
his oldest brother Benjamin such items as the following: 
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May 27, 1795 Cash paid Doctor Samuel Bunon $100, Docr not wishing public 
the fee, it being $150, for my brother Walter a student 

Nov. 17, 1797. Tocash Walter attending lectures at college £16 

Aug. 10, 1798 Cash Walter’s attending Doctor Hosack’s lectures £6. 


A month later Walter was no more, and the account book later chronicled 
the item 


April 16, 1808 ‘Tombstone for my brother Walter work and materials erected 
May 1801 £38:0°9. 


A justifiable extravagance, for without the touching record preserved in the 


epitaph we had lost all memory of the martyr death of this student of Columbia 
College. 
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IN MEMORY OF 
MR. NATHANIEL ISAACS 
WHO DEPARTED THIS LIFE ON 
TUESDAY THE 25TH OF SEPTR 
1798 AGED 36 YEARS 


Here lies buried| the married man Nathaniel the son of Isaac who departed/ unto 
eternal life on the ist day of Succoth 5559] The days of his life were 36 years/ May 
his soul be bound up in the bond of life| The memory of the righteous be a blessing 


An upright brown stone, almost entirely illegible. 
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HE late summer of the year 1798 saw the devastating epidemic of yellow 

fever which cost no less than 2,064 lives in the little city of New York. 
During close upon two centuries in which the old cemetery was in use, no 
other period shows us six deaths in less than a month. The record preserved 
by the tombstones is as follows: 


Walter Judah (Biography 42) September 15 Age 20 
Nathaniel Isaacs (Biography 43) September 25 Age 36 
Uriah Hendricks (Biography 44) September 27 Age 67 
Joseph Nathan (Biography 45) October 1 Age 60 
Josiah Ellis (Biography 46) October 8 ? 
Samuel Lazarus (Biography 47) October 11 ? 


Of these, Josiah Ellis was not a victim of the epidemic. But other Jews, of 
whom the cemetery today preserves no record, also succumbed to the pesti- 
lence. These were Jacob Hays, conveyancer, Solomon Isaac, storekeeper, Mi- 
chael Israel, trader in furs, Joseph Levi, soldier, and Samson A. Myers, copper- 
smith. In all, we know of ten Jews who died of yellow fever during the epi- 
demic. 

Our Nathaniel Isaacs was surely not identical with the one listed by James 
Hardie in his “Account of the Malignant Fever” as Moses Isaac, broker, 32 
Barclay Street. 

In the following year, 1799, on Thursday, December 19, the day appointed 
by a great majority of the clergy of New York as a day of public thanksgiving 
and prayer, the hazan, Gershom Mendes Seixas, recalled in his sermon the days 
of the pestilence in the following graphic words: 

At one time we were visited with alarming fires, that threatened the consumption 
of our metropolis, at another a species of pestilence prevailed, which deprived us 
of many valuable members of Society, then the apprehensions of a dreadful War, 
again the visitation of an epidemic which though it has not been attended with the 
same degree of fatality as formerly, still it has carried with it the same formidable 
appearance, compelled the Citizens to quit their usual places of residence & to flee 
for refuge to the country towns and villages, where they have been obliged to put 
up with many inconveniencies, and attended with great expence—the Man of busi- 
ness relinquishes the advantages of trade, & the poorer Class of people must inevi- 
tably suffer in their pecuniary circumstances, so that we may truly say, that every 
individual (either in a greater or lesser degree) have felt the bad effects of this 
direful malady, these sufferings call loudly on us for a strict reformation .... 

. . » let us also keep in mind that tho’ our small congregation was driven from 
our public place of worship, and dispersed in various parts of the Country, there 
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was yet an opportunity for the greater number of them to assemble together in 
union to observe the appointed times & festivals instituted by divine Authority, 
agreeably to the rites & ceremonies of our forefathers, to pretend to specify all the 
particular blessings we enjoyed amidst the terrific evil of the late epidemic would 
be descending too much in the minutia of things: suffice it to say in general terms, 
that we had a regular supply of the real necessaries of life, though attended with 
somewhat more difficulty than common in the procuring of them... . 
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URIAH HENDRICKS 
1798 


URIAH HENDRICKS 
OBt 17 TISHRI 5559. 
AEt, 61 YEARS 
1798 


Only the base of a sarcophagus remains. 


RIAH, son of Aaron, son of Hayyim Hendricks, born in Holland in 

1737, was the founder of a large and widely ramifying line in the United 
States. He came to New York around the year 1755, and he was then described 
as “late of London.” Seven years later his position was so well established that 
on his marriage with Eve Esther (Eve Esther Hendricks, Biography 170), 
daughter of the wealthy social leader Mordecai Gomez (Biography 26) and 
Rebecca de Lucena (Biography 52), he settled on his bride £1000, matching 
the impressive dowry which she brought hjm. After thirteen years of married 
life, Eve Esther died, leaving him eight little children. Some time after, he mar- 
ried Rebecca, daughter of Newport’s leading merchant, Aaron Lopez, and his 
wife Sarah Rodriguez de Rivera. Thus his first bride was a sister of Moses 
Mordecai Gomez, his second a sister of Mrs. Moses Mordecai Gomez (Esther 
Gomez, Biography 77). 

At one time Uriah Hendricks ran a general store. In one of his very numer- 
ous advertisements he offers at his establishment in Broad Street, near the Ex- 
change: “Pepper in bales, likewise the very best of Russia and Ravens duck, 
extreme cheap,” and he announces that “a few tickets for the State Lottery are 
daily expected, and that schemes may be seen at the aforesaid store.” 
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In another advertisement in the summer of 1757 he announces that he has 


Imported in the last vessel from London, and to be sold by Uriah Hendricks at his 
store at Mrs. Stevens’s in Hanover—square, the following goods, viz. Superfine 
broad cloths, middling and coarse ditto, blue and red coatings, ratteens, shalloons, 
tammies, durants, printed callicoes, chintz, cambricks, lawns, yard-wide tandems, 
tandem silesias, 3-4th and 7—8th galix, Irish linnens, cotton and linnen checks, ever- 
lastings, irish camblets, new fashion figured stuff, china taffeties, silk romals, ban- 
dances, threads, sewing silks, ribbons, caster hats, buckrams, silk hair twist, gold, 
silver, and pinchbeck watches, indigo, fig blue, with sundry other goods too tedi- 
ous to particularize, 

To us of the twentieth century it may be less tedious than intriguingly enig- 
matic to learn from his advertisements that at times he had in stock muskets, 
blunderbusses, and swivel guns, as well as green ratteens, swan skins, raven’s 
duck, osnabrigs, penniston, blue and red strouds, bays, dowles, clouting diaper, 
plumb colour grazets, ferrits, silk romals, peelongs, black alamodes, black 
padusoy, fine French vetery, Irish dowlas, castor hats, women’s callimancoe, 
hyson tea, muscavado sugar, glaubert salts, ratesia and capilair in cases, Jesuits 
bark, fine and common Russian drilling, stone blue in casks, steel chapes, scarlet 
and blue rattinets, tobines, genoa velverets, huckabacks, Florentines, Sattinets, 
buff coloured Jennets, India dimity, cane for ladies’ hoops, hair shaggs, white 
dimothee, log lines, boulting cloths, fine Yorkshire and bath coatings, wor- 
denrop, assorted queens ware, diaper dowelling, chip hats, Indian strouds, Rus- 
sia duck, nests of India kettles, caks, cotton cards, curls and bells, white taby 
womens stays, stript mantuas, ticklenburg, velvet corks, bead foals, Holland 
Rope oil, and Flanders bed ticks. 

Later he is described as “Ironmonger,” and at his place of business at 43 
Hanover Square he founded the metal business which remained in his family 
for over a century and a half until the death of his great-grandson Harmon W. 
Hendricks in 1928. He was one of those merchants of the city who in 1764 pe- 
titioned against the act of the legislature that for the future all buildings south 
of the Fresh Water were to be built of brick or stone and were to be roofed 
with slate or metal. 

He was a loyalist in politics, and a loyally conforming Jew in religious prac- 
tise. In the contract of his marriage with his first wife he is described as well 
versed in Jewish law (Maskil ve Navon). On a visit to Newport some time 
prior to 1790, he found that in that residual and leaderless congregation the 
weekly portion of the Torah was being read not from a hand-written parch- 
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ment scroll but from a printed book. By his refusal to attend the synagogue 
where that was done he emphatically expressed his disapproval of such diver- 
sions from traditional practice. At another time, in March, 1798, in a zeal for 
Jewish religious traditions which wealth did not weaken, he addressed the fol- 
lowing letter to “the Parnas and Adjunto of Shearith Israel.” 

From my own observation I think it a duty incumbent on me to lay before you, 
a most gross abuse of our holy religion, at this season the meat at market appears 
fresh even when ten or twelve days old and, by the seals remaining on, a number 
of our society are deceived, and very few even with the nicest scruteny is prooff 
against this deception, a remedy is very necessary, and in my humble opinion 
deserves your immediate consideration. 

It is further indicative of his personal piety that he was the owner of a Sefer 
Torah on ivory rollers deposited in the Ark of the New York Synagogue. 
During the Revolution, two British soldiers on a wild adventure broke into the 
synagogue and destroyed his scroll and another. For this exploit they were 
flogged so severely that one of them died. 

Uriah Hendricks was always ready to give service to the community. In 
1756, as a young man of nineteen and a recent arrival in New York, he was 
elected hatan bereshith. After the Revolution when the community was reor- 
ganizing itself, he and Myer Myers (Biography 49) were “elected to super- 
intend the Beth Hayyim and do what is necessary to be done.” In 1791 he 
served as president of the community. 

The inventory of his estate shows that at his death he left $81.57 in cash, 
$1,999.12 in banks, $7,000 in stock of the United States, two shares in the New 
York Society Library, money and lambskins due him in Europe, as well as 
1,475 roubles in St. Petersburg valued at £909-6-0, besides the stock of 
goods on hand, book debts, household furniture, and a box of jewelry in 
London. 

It was the epidemic of yellow fever which on the first of the middle days of 
Tabernacles, September 27, 1798, carried off this strong and efficient man while 
his dark brown hair had as yet shown no sign of gray. 
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IN MEMORY OF 
MR. JOSEPH NATHANS 
WHO DEPARTED THIS LIFE 
ON THE IST OCTR 1798 
AGED 60 YEARS 


Here lies buried/ [. . . . the honorable] Joseph son of Nathan/ who died and was 
buried on Monday 21st of Tishri 5559/ The days of his life were 58 years May 
his soul be bound up in the bond of life 


An upright brown stone, illegible. 


OW prolific a source of possible error are the names which these tomb- 

stones recall! How easy and almost unavoidable it is to confuse various 
bearers of such commonly occurring names as Abrahams, Isaacs, Jacobs, 
Cohen, Levy, Nathan, or Gomez. At the close of the eighteenth century there 
were in the little Jewish community of New York at least two men bearing the 
name Joseph Nathan(s). One was Joseph Nathans who in 1784 made applica- 
tion to the board of trustees of the congregation for assistance, the board decid- 
ing to make his son an allowance, later recorded as a dollar a week, for his 
maintenance. 

There was another Joseph Nathan(s), a trader on Whitehall Street, orig- 
inally from Germany, a man of means, known in Hebrew as Joseph son of 
Nathan Jacob son of Joseph. Of his business all that we know is that Isaac 
Moses (Biography 103) sold for him on September 15, 1786, one dozen stock- 
ings. He was a member of the mutual benefit society of personal service, the 
Hebra Gemiluth Hasadim. 

This one was in all probability the Joseph Nathans who was in Northamp- 
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ton County, Pa., at the time of the Revolution and who gave active patriotic 
service in the defense of his county. His military record tells that he served as 
private in Captain Jacob Buss’ Company, in Lieutenant Colonel Christian 
Shouse’s Battalion, Northampton County, Pennsylvania Militia; also as private 
in Captain Henry Alshouse’s 5th Company, Colonel Roup’s 2nd Battalion, 
Northampton County, Pennsylvania Militia; and as private in Captain Abra- 
ham Horn’s Company, Easton, Northampton County, Pennsylvania Militia. 

Was it this one whom the tombstone commemorates with its incomplete 
name? He died of yellow fever during the epidemic. On December 26, 1798, 
letters of administration were granted for “Joseph Nathan, Gentleman” to his 
widow Jane or Jean (Biography 129) and daughter Deborah. It is this Joseph 
Nathan who lives on the perpetual memorial roll of benefactors of Congrega- 
tion Shearith Israel because of a gift made to the congregation by his daughter 
Deborah during the year following his death. 

How old was he at his death—fifty-eight as the Hebrew inscription says, or 
sixty as the English clearly records? 
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JOSIAH ELLIS 
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IN MEMORY OF 
JOSIAH ELLIS 
WHO DEPARTED THIS LIFE 
THE 8TH OF OCTOBER 1798 
Here lies] the married man Yishi son of Eli the Cohen who died and was buried/ 


on the eve of the new moon of Heshvan 5559 He/ was — — — _| May his soul be 
bound up in the bond of life 


An upright legible stone. 
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OW can we piece together his story beyond what is contained in these 

terse epitaphs? On March 9 and November 7, 1786, and June 19, 1787, 
Josiah Ellis signed Isaac Moses’ (Biography 103) receipt book for payments 
received, and on June 21, 1787, Isaac Moses paid him £14: 4-9 for umbrellas 
which Moses had sold on his account. For the rest we are dependent on some 
notices in the account book of the Hebra Gemiluth Hasadim. From that source 
we learn that on entering the society on January 1, 1787, he paid entrance fees 
of £1-17-4. During the first four months of his membership he failed to “at- 
tend” N. Marks, Abraham Isaacs, Myer Myers (Biography 49), and Samuel 
Lazarus (Biography 47) when they were sick, for which dereliction of fra- 
ternal duty he was fined a shilling for each delinquency. On February 10, 1789, 
he received from the society “2 Bottels Gin” of the value of three shillings. In 
the autumn of 1789 it was his turn to fall sick. The society paid his physician 
Dr. Crogswell {1-4-0 for curing him. Nine years later neither Dr. Crogs- 
well nor any other physician could save him. Though he died during the epi- 
demic of yellow fever, that fever was not the cause of his death. The date on 
the Hebrew epitaph gives him two days more of life than does the “8th of 
October” of the English inscription. In the year 1787, in which he was a trustee 
of the synagogue, he paid the substantial sum of £2-2-0 for his seat in the 
synagogue. Was he perhaps the father of Myer J (osiah?) Ellis of Charleston, 
S.C., who on August 29 (?30), 1821, married Francis Pollak, the stepdaughter 
of Jacob Abrahams, in New York City? And was he perhaps father of Noah 
J(osiah?) Ellis who on March 11, 1825, married Esther Levin in Charles- 
ton, S.C.? 
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SAMUEL LAZARUS 
1798 


IN MEMORY OF 
MR. SAMUEL LAZARUS 
WHO DEPARTED THIS LIFE 
ce? heli 
THE 11TH [OCTOBER] 1798 


A broken, illegible red stone. 
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T was the year 1777. The British held New York. The synagogue was closed 

because of the scattering of the patriots of the community. But, neverthe- 
less, Samuel Lazarus saw no reason why he and Fanny Cushell (Fanny Lazarus, 
Biography 73) should postpone their marriage until the war was over. Who 
knew when that might be? They sent a message explaining their difficulty to 
Hazan Gershom Mendes Seixas (Biography 95), whose strongly patriot views 
made Stratford, Conn., a far safer place for him to live in than was New York. 
Seixas was equal to the emergency. Wrapping himself up in his heavy coat, 
and pulling his hat down so that only his strongly aquiline nose could betray 
him, he came up to New York secretly by wagon, and on March 25/26 with 
Abraham I. Abrahams (see Biography 87) and Joseph son of Simon as wit- 
nesses, at 19 William Street he united in marriage according to the law of 
Moses and of Israel, Samuel son of the late Eleazar (i.e., Lazarus) and Fegla 
daughter of the late Cushell. His dangerous mission fulfilled, he departed with 
equal secrecy, leaving the bride and bridegroom to live happily ever after. 

Twenty-one years later, in the fall of 1798, an epidemic of yellow fever 
paralyzed the life of New York City. To cope in however small a measure 
with the suffering that it caused, the hazan of the congregation, again Gershom 
Mendes Seixas, organized in the succah of the synagogue a new charity fund 
known as Kalfe Sedaka. Isaac Abrahams (Biography 87), Gershom Mendes 
Seixas, and Samuel Lazarus, were appointed administrators of the fund, to 
which Samuel Lazarus contributed £1- 5-0. Almost immediately thereafter 
Samuel Lazarus himself succumbed to the dread scourge and his remains were 
taken from his home at 19 William Street to be laid to rest in the melancholy 
burial ground of the community. 

A month or so later, on November 26, letters of administration for Samuel 
Lazarus, merchant, were granted to his widow Fanny (Biography 73) and his 
brother Moses. The next year, in July, his widow paid £5-0-0 to the com- 
munity to keep his memory perpetually alive through memorial prayers. But 
apart from this, Samuel Lazarus, j.e., Samuel the son of Eleazar, holds a place 
in American Jewish history as the father of Eleazar S. Lazarus, the ritualist who 
was the Hebrew editor of the first Hebrew and English prayer book published 
in this country. He was also the first Lazarus in America of the line of which 
was born his great-granddaughter, the poetess Emma Lazarus, whose sonnet 
“The New Colossus” is inscribed on the base of the Statue of Liberty. 
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HENRY DANIEL 
Per 9 


HERE LIETH 
THE REMAINS OF 
HENRY DANIEL 
WHO DEPARTED THIS LIFE 
THE 18TH DAY OF AUGUST 1799 
AGED 56 YEARS 


An upright stone, fully legible. 


WW: know of one Henry Daniels, a glass grinder of New York City, 
who died about a year earlier than did Henry Daniel. Of our Henry 
Daniel we have little information. He was a man of not inconsiderable Jewish 
learning, and he was familiar with both the theory and the practice of ritual 
slaughtering. When in June, 1796, the community of New York suddenly 
found itself without anyone to carry out this necessary religious function, it 
turned to Mr. Daniel to save it from this meatless prospect. His reply to the 


Parnas, Simon Nathan, ran:— 


I am much obliged to you, for the Confidence you put in me, but it is not in my 
Power, to Comply with your request, without intirely neglecting my business, 
otherwise, I should take pleasure, in serving the Congregation with my Utmost 
power; but by sending a line to Mr. Alexander Harris he will Undertake it. 


Mr. Harris (Biography 38), though an old man, stepped into the breach as 
he had promised Mr. Daniel he would do. 

Henry Daniel’s business apparently was not altogether unprofitable. At least 
it enabled him to contribute one guinea to the charitable fund which was or- 
ganized in the Succah in 1798, some ten months before his death. 
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M. MYERS 
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No stone remaining. 


MYERS—that is all of the epitaph that was legible fifty years ago. 

Who shall say with assurance who lies buried there? The grave seems to 
lie in the sequence of those who died in 1796. If this be so, we may have here 
the last resting place of the silversmith Myer Myers, whose story is briefly told 
in connection with his son Samson M. Myers (Biography 59). 

Yet, besides those in the sequence of 1796 and of 1798, there are tombstones 
in this row dated 1800, 1805, and 1818. So it is not impossible that this tomb- 
stone marks the grave of Manuel Myers, who died at a good old age on May 
21, 1799. This was apparently the Manuel Myers who in 1761 was hatan torah 
and in 1771 hatan bereshith of the congregation, who in 1769, 1773, 1774: 
1785, 1786, 1797, 1798, and 1799 was president of the community, and who 
died in office. This was the Manuel Myers who in 1774 took an active part in 
trying to get the title to the cemetery vested in the name of trustees other than 
the Gomez family. This was the Manuel Myers who in 1776 took refuge in 
Stamford, Conn., from British-occupied New York. This was the Manuel 
Myers who in 1790 together with Benjamin S. Judah negotiated a loan of $350 
for the congregation. This was the Manuel Myers whom the congregation 
named in 1795 as its attorney to prosecute its suit against the hot-headed Henry 
Phillips. This was also the Manuel Myers who in the spring of 1797 advanced 
£50 to the congregation to help in securing a needed lot of ground on Beaver 
Street in the rear of the synagogue. 

In his will, dated eight days before his death, he left £ 10 for an “Escobah,” 
and bequests to his two married sisters in Fiirth. His wife Judith was his prin- 
cipal heretrix, inheriting among other goods “my mulatto boy slave, named 
Harry, during her natural life, after her death I set free the said boy Harry.” 
According to these terms of the will, Harry had more than thirty-three years 
of servitude before him, for Judith Myers (who in 1825 was living in one of 
the Bancker Street houses on land belonging to the congregation), did not die 
until December 25, 1832. 
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Manuel Myers was of German origin. For he sometimes signed his name 
as Mendel, and his two sisters lived in Germany. He seems to have been the 
same person as the Manuel Myers, known in Hebrew as Emanuel the son of 
Myer son of Asher, who on May 31, 1759, married Miriam (Miriam Myers, 
172) daughter of Abraham Pinto. It is at least chronologically possible that it 
was one and the same Manuel Myers who married Miriam Pinto in 1759, mar- 
ried a second wife Judith after the death of the first wife Miriam in 1781, and 
who at his death in 1799 was described as an old man. 

A casual notice in the minutes of the congregation enables us to identify his 
wife Judith. It tells us that on December 28, 1800, Judith Myers put the names 
of her parents on the congregation’s roll of perpetual hashcaboth. A careful 
examination of that list shows the name of Ralph Jacobs (Raphael Jacobs, Bi- 
ography 41), who had died in 1796, inserted on the list between 1799 and 1801. 
It would seem, therefore, that Ralph Jacobs was Judith Myers’ father. But on 
the list of the women who are commemorated, the name of Ralph Jacobs’ wife 
Sarah (Biography 164) is not found. A more careful examination, however, 
proves that her name does appear, also entered out of its chronological order, 
among the names enrolled around 1800, under the mistaken name of Sarah 
Myers. So it becomes clear that Judith, the wife of Manuel Myers, was Judith 
daughter of Ralph and Sarah Jacobs. 
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SOLOMON SIMSON 
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IN MEMORY OF 
SOLOMON SIMSON 
WHO DEPARTED THIS LIFE 
ON THE 3RD SHABAT 5561 
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Here lies buried| the honored married man Solomon son of| Joseph — — — — on 
the third of the month of Shebat/ 5561 The days of his life were 63 years/ May his 
soul be bound up in the bond of life 


An upright, partly legible stone. 


HESE few lines are all that remain to record the last resting place of a 

notable member of a gifted family. His father, Joseph Simson, born in the 
German Rhine country in 1686, came to America in 1718, became a freeman 
of New York City on February 1, 1743, and “after an exemplary life” died in 
New York in 1787 in his hundred and first year. Joseph Simson’s wife, Rebecca 
Isaacs, bore him a daughter Sarah (Sarah Jacobs, Biography 164) who was 
married to Ralph Jacobs (Raphael Jacobs, Biography 41). 

One of his two sons was Samson Simson (died Sunday, August 29, 1773), a 
man of unusual mental gifts, whose name figures in the early history of the 
New York Chamber of Commerce. When he died of consumption, he was 
described in Rivington’s New York Gazette as 


an Israelite indeed, in whom unfeigned reverence for the Supreme Being, Integrity 
of Heart and Humanity were Characteristick. Kind & tender, he was a Comfort to 
his aged Parents & Brethren—Liberal in his principles sensible cheerful and friendly. 
He was highly esteemed by a large Circle of Friends and Acquaintances of Various 
Denominations. His knowledge in trade was extensive; always upright in his deal- 
ings he supported the Character of a Merchant with much Credit. He was a useful 
member of Society in general, particularly to that whereof he was more intimately 
connected, & a real Friend to the Liberties of his Country. 


Joseph Simson’s other son was our Solomon Simson, who married Sarah 
Mears on October 26, 1768, and became the father of Rebecca (born Septem- 
ber 19, 1769), Jochebed (Biography 91), Ellen (Biography 109), Frumet 
(July 25-September 1, 1774), Joseph (1779—-October 31, 1832), and Samson 
(died January 7, 1857). 

The interests of Solomon Simson, merchant, were varied. His farseeing fa- 
ther, Joseph Simson, on November 12, 1755, had petitioned the city for the 
right to build, in a remote spot, a monopolistic storage warehouse for the pitch, 
tar, turpentine, and other inflammable naval supplies currently and danger- 
ously left in cellars and on the wharves, a petition which was unanimously re- 
jected. Solomon Simson and his brother Samson imported beaver coating and 
other articles for their store on Stone Street. He was a partner with Manuel 
Myers (Biography 49) and Solomon Myers Cohen in a spermaceti works in 
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New York City that the British seized during the Revolution. The partners 
were successively managers of the works. Since Solomon Simson had been un- 
fortunate enough to be manager at the time when the British took the oil in the 
factory, the other two partners in May 1791 brought action against him for 
£1304 15-0 in New York currency. Later in life he was one of the pro- 
prietors of the United Whaling Company. 

He was active in New York City’s politics. In 1794 and 1795 he was elected 
assessor in the city’s Second Ward, and in 1798 he was one of the election in- 
spectors in that ward. We see him as one of the founders, vice-president, and 
president of the Democratic Society. We are told that he attained the dignity 
of a member of the House of Delegates of the State of New York, though this 
cannot be verified from the records. The Commercial Advertiser of June 15, 
1798, carried the story that 

At a very large & respectable meeting of Citizens, held at Martling’s Tavern on 
Wednesday Evening, the 13th inst., agreeable to notice in the public papers, Solo- 
mon Simpson, in the Chair, Resolved unanimously, That a Committee of five 
Citizens be appointed to draft a respectful address to our Representatives in Con- 
gress, to take effectual measures to prevent further depredations upon American 
commerce by the British Government, or any other nation. 

Resolved, that Aaron Burr, Doctor Mitchell, David Gelston, John Broome and 
Henry Rutgers be the committee to draft an address agreeable to the above reso- 
lution. 

Simson served in the New York militia, supplied cannon to New York co- 
lonial troops, and contributed lead for making bullets. In 1778 he petitioned 
the New York State Assembly for payment for “certain Cannon and other 
Articles . . . taken into public Service.” During the British occupation of the 
city in the Revolution he lived in Connecticut—in Danbury, Norwalk, Wil- 
ton, Lebanon, Stratford, and Fairfield. His well-known son Samson was born 
in Danbury. 

We catch glimpses of him as a mason. We find him owning two houses and 
lots in Oyster Bay, Long Island. But his view extended further than the en- 
virons of his city. In 1787 he was in correspondence with the forgotten Jews 
of Cochin, and eight years later the following letter addressed to Captain 
Howell, “Bound for China,” reveals his interest in the orphan colony of Jews 


in China. 


New York. Jan’y 22, 1795 
Sir: You have herewith a letter in Hebrew directed to the Elders of the Jewish 
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Congregation at Cac-fong or Cac-fongford, in the province of Honan; these people 
are not called Jews by the Chinese but are called Tiaokiu Kiao by which name 
you will please to inquire for them. If you should not meet with any of them, then 
please to get some person to direct it to them in Chinese, agreeable to the above. 
Your complyance may bring some accounts from this people that may serve to 
amuse the literati and will in a particular manner oblige me. Sincerely wishing you 
a prosperous voyage and safe return, I am 
Sir 
Your H. & H. Servant, 
SOLOMON SIMSON 


In the Hebrew letter addressed to the Jews of China dated Rosh Hodesh 
Shevat 5555 [1795], Solomon Simson wrote, 

We here in America in New York and other places, live in great security. Jews sit 
in judgment in civil and criminal cases just as do Gentiles. Here there are about 72 
heads of families, and we have a synagogue called Shearith Israel. There are other 
places also with synagogues and in all Jews live in great security... . 

In that New York synagogue he was most active, holding many offices and 
being its parnas in 1773, 1776, 1787, 1790, and 1791. He was a member of the 
Hebra Gemiluth Hasadim, the society of personal religious service. He was 
one of those who in 1784 carried out the negotiations with Senator Isaac 
Roosevelt for the purchase of an additional piece of land in the rear of the 
cemetery. Together with Hazan Seixas he was authorized to draw up the 
wording of a petition for financial aid addressed to the general citizenry of 
New York in 1798 to help save the Jewish cemetery from destruction. These 


two were designated to wait on the Mayor and the city authorities to have » 


them sponsor this cooperative civic action. He contributed to the community 
philanthropic fund formed in the difficult autumn of 1798. When, in 1795, he 
was made the object of a vitriolic anti-Semitic attack by James Rivington, the 
editor Thomas Greenleaf wrote in defense of Simson, 

If, by the word Shylock, you mean a Jew, from my knowledge of the Vice- 
President [of the Democratic Society], I dare say he would think himself honoured 


by the appellation, Judaism being his religious profession, as Democracy is his po- 
litical creed. 


Toward the end of his life he moved from his home at 31 Broad Street to the 
village of Greenwich. He died in Yonkers at the age of sixty-three, on January 
17, 1801, a year after his son Samson had delivered a Hebrew commencement 


address on graduating from Columbia College. Though he left five children, 
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who could foresee that the honored name of Simson was to die out fifty-six 
years later with the death of this son Samson? 
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RACHEL MYERS 
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IN MEMORY OF 
MRS RACHEL MYERS 
WHO DEPARTED THIS LIFE 
ON THE 30TH OF MARCH 1801 
AGED 56 YEARS 

























Here lies] the woman of worth the widow| Rizpah daughter of Myer who departed 
this life/ with a good name on the second night of Passover 5561/ May her soul be 
bound up in the bond of life 


An upright stone, partly legible. 


HESE inscriptions tell us virtually all that we know about Rachel Myers. 

She was the mother of A. and Mordecai Myers, who on August 31, five 
months after her death, paid to the synagogue £5 “for there mother.” Was she 
related to Moses Myers of Norfolk, Va., who a fortnight later on September 
13, 1801, paid to the community a legacy of £5 for his father, or to Benjamin 
Myers for whom his son M. Myers on March 15, 1803, paid to the community 
a legacy of £5-0-o? 
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REBEKAH (REBECCA) GOMEZ 
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IN MEMORY OF 
MRS. REBEKAH GOMEZ 
WHO DEPARTED THIS LIFE 
THE 25TH OF JUNE 1801 
IN THE 88TH YEAR OF HER AGE 
THE MEMORIAL OF THE RIGHTEOUS IS A BLESSING 


The tombstone| of the venerable! Rebekah Gomez She departed to the life eternal 
on Thursday | 14 Tammuz 5561 The days of | her life were 87 years and 11 months | 
May her soul be bound up in the bond of life 


(No stone remaining.) 


EBEKAH (as it is spelled on the tombstone) became the second wife of 

that honored merchant, Mordecai Gomez (Biography 26), on May 4, 
1741, nearly five years after the death of his first wife, Esther Rachel Campos 
(Esther Rachel Gomez, Biography 14) of Jamaica, B.W.I. Rebekah was the 
youngest daughter of the Reverend Abraham Haim de Lucena (Biography 
151) and Rachel his wife. For the gift of living eighty-seven years and eleven 
months she paid the price of burying some of those dearest to her. She survived 
her husband for over half a century, and her daughter Esther (Eve Esther 
Hendricks, Biography 170), wife of Uriah Hendricks (Biography 44), for 
more than a quarter of a century. When her husband died, he bequeathed to 
her a dwelling house and lot on the Dock in the East Ward, i.e., on Water 
Street between Wall Street and Maiden Lane, the use of his house on Queen 
Street for one year, half of his household stuff, some of his Negro slaves, etc. 
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Besides her daughter Eve Esther she had two sons, Abraham (Biography 70) 
and Moses (Biography 132). 
To her synagogue she left a bequest of £10. 
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ISRAEL ARIEL MOSES 
Pos Got 


ISRAEL MOSES 
DIED JULY 20 1801 
AGED 17 YEARS AND 4 MONTHS 


A sarcophagus-shaped stone, illegible. 
| | OW dearly must Isaac Moses (Biography 103) have cherished this alder- 


liefest son cut off in the promise of his youth, that he yearned so touch- 
ingly to be buried near him! Let us quote once more the letter he wrote to the 
congregation a month after the death of this son. 

It is Inherent with our nature (if practicable) to have our Families together 
when ever it pleases the Allmighty God to take us from this Transitory Life 

My wish is to purchase a Piece of Ground in our Burial place provided it is im- 
mediately attended to. The Situation I will point out to the President or any Com- 
mittee you may appoint 

Though the trustees of the congregation could not grant this request to 
create a private family plot, they did arrange that when seventeen years later 
Isaac Moses died he was laid to rest at the foot of the grave of the son whom 
he had loved so well. 

For this dear lad he provided the handsomest tombstone that the community 
then recognized—a raised sarcophagus of shining white marble. Though the 
stone still stands, time has eroded from the soft marble all trace of inscription. 

"For noticeing funeral Israel Moses” the congregation paid eight shillings. 
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RACHEL ABRAHAMS 
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IN MEMORY OF 
RACHEL 
WIFE OF ISAAC ABRAHAM 
WHO DEPARTED THIS LIFE 
NOV 3 1802 
AGED 42 YEARS 


Here lies/ the woman of worth Rachel wife of/ Isaac the son of Abraham who 
died and was buried the 8th of Heshvan| 5563 The days of her life were 42 years/ 
May her soul be bound up in the bond of life 


An upright, partly legible, stone. 


ACHEL ABRAHAMS, one of the five daughters of Lyon Nathan, first 

exton of the Philadelphia Jewish community, was sister of Mrs. Jacob 
Hart, Sr. (Biography 122), of Mrs. Hart Picard (Biography 115), and of Sally 
Nathan (Biography 112). Born in Philadelphia on June 30, 1760, the younger 
twin of her sister Leah, she was married in Philadelphia when a lass of eighteen 
to young Dr. Isaac Abrahams, aged twenty-two, on November 4, 1778, the 
same day her twin sister Leah became the bride of Jacob Hart (Biography 
122). Dr. Abrahams (born 1756) has the distinction of being the first Jewish 
graduate of Columbia (Kings) College, having received the A.B. degree in 
1774. Rachel bore him four children: Esther (Mrs. Leon), born December 16, 
1779; Jacob, born in Philadelphia on September 14, 1781, who died single; 
Samuel, born in Baltimore on February 3, 1784, and Joseph, also born in Balti- 
more, on April 25, 1786. Unless there be some confusion between her husband 
and his contemporary Isaac A. Abrahams (Biography 87), six times he was 
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elected a trustee of the congregation, once, in 1801, serving as its president. a 
The next year he had the sorrow of burying the wife of his youth whom nei- HA 
ther his medical knowledge nor his love could save. And she was but forty-two i 


years old! | Hi 
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ASHER HART 
| 1802 


IN MEMORY OF 

ASHER HART 
| SON OF EPHRAIM AND FRANCES HART | 
| DEPARTED THIS LIFE DEC! 9TH 1802 | i! 
| IN THE —TH YEAR OF HIS AGE We 





THE DUST RETURNETH TO THE EARTH AS IT WAS AND THE SPIRIT WILL 
RETURN TO GOD WHO GAVE IT [ECCLESIASTES XI, 7 | 











WAV Freee two generations ago the attempt was made to read the epitaph | 
on this stone, it was far from legible. Asher, son of Ephraim Hart, died, | / 
not in 1800 as the figure was then read, but in 1802. Nor was he “in the 37th Ad 
(or 57th) year of his age,” as the stone seemed to say. For his parents had 
married scarcely twenty years earlier, in 1783, in Philadelphia. If he was, as ih 





niet | ( 
An upright stone, illegible. Mi) 

















| has been stated, their oldest son, he may have been “‘in the 19th year of his age” i | 
| at the time of his death. In any event, he is not to be confused with the Asher 
| Hart who when our Asher Hart was a lad of twelve or thirteen was Secretary | 





of the Phoenix Lodge #11, and President of the Society for the Promotion of 

Masonic Knowledge. | 
| This being so, all that we know about him is that his Hebrew name was 
| Asher or Aaron Asher, that the cost of “noticing” his funeral was eight shil- 
lings (a bill paid February 1, 1803), and that thirteen days after his death 
Ephraim Hart his father inscribed his name on the congregational roll of per- 
| petual memory through a memorial gift of £5. 
| This Ephraim son of Samuel Hart (born in Fiirth, Bavaria, 1747, died in 
| New York, 1825) set up a commission and brokerage business in New York 
| 
| 
| 
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when he came to the city from Philadelphia after the Revolution. In 1794 he 
was president of the New York Jewish community. He was one of the found- 
ers of the New York Board of Stockbrokers, now known as the New York 
Stock Exchange, and in 1810 he was State Senator. At times he owned much 
property in the city. In winter he lived in his town house on Broad Street. His 
country house at Eleventh Street he sold to John Jacob Astor for $10,000. His 
wife Frances Noah, sister of Manuel Noah (Biography 121), bore him a son 
Samuel (died 1795) whose tombstone in the Chatham Square Cemetery was 
still legible in 1875; the genial and generous Dr. Joel Hart, M.R.CS., London, 
a charter member of the New York County Medical Society; a daughter Har- 
riot Judith, and our hapless Asher Hart. 
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JONAS PHILLIPS 
1803 


JONAS PHILLIPS MERCHANT 
SON OF AARON URIAH PHILLIPS 
AND HUSBAND OF REBECCA MENDEZ MACHADO 
BORN IN 1736 
DIED IN PHILADELPHIA SHABAT 6 5563 
JANUARY 29 1803 
AGED 67 YEARS 


A sarcophagus-shaped stone, illegible. 


AMILY tradition, based on the evidence of a large old-fashioned sampler, 

opines that this inscription was cut on the stone after an earlier one began 
to wear off. The sampler attributes to the tombstone the following epitaph 
as the original: 


IN MEMORY OF 

JONAS PHILLIPS OBT JANY 28 

1803 AE'T 67 YEARS. 
Farewell vain World I’ve had enough of thee 
Tho! quickly snatch’d I hope my life was free 
Clear from Detraction & from Envy too 
Relying on these I hope to God I’m true. 














= a = oe = See 


AND PATRIOT 


CITIZEN 


JONAS PHILLIPS, 1735-1803, 
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Who can say whether this was the original inscription, or whether this was 
the fruit of the poetic “inspiration” of the one who worked the sampler? For 
one who died at the age of 67 the words “Though quickly snatched” might 
| not have been altogether appropriate. 
| In the early part of the eighteenth century the Jews of Germany rarely bore 
family names. In 1735 a boy was born in Buseck, a village in Oberhessen, 
| Rhenish Prussia, to whom his father gave the name Jonah. The father was gen- 
| erally known to his friends as Phaibush, a name which he may not have recog- 
nized as none other than that of the Greek god of the sun, Phoebus Apollo. 
| This Phaibush had fair title to the name, since his official Hebrew name was 
Aaron Uri, and Uri, meaning “fiery,” was translated into Judaeo-German as 
| Phaibush. In the course of time this name Jonah son of Phaibush became An- 
| glicized into Jonas Phillips. This was an apt transformation, since Phillip, 
| 
| 























which in Greek means lover of horses, is fittingly associated with Phoebus 
Apollo, driver of the chariot of the sun. 

Some fifty years later, the district in Germany in which Jonas Phillips was 
born sent the Hessian soldiers to America. But earlier in the century, the fabu- 
lous story of the new land had lured over the Atlantic Ocean both Isaac Moses 
(Biography 103) of Giessen, and Jonas Phillips of near-by Buseck. The Moses Hpi 
and Phillips families came from neighboring communities, and they were per- We 
haps related, as they certainly became a little later. | 

Jonas Phillips was twenty-one years old when in November, 1756, he ar- HY | 
rived at Charles Town, S.C., on the Charming Nancy. He came, as did so many | Wi} 
of the settlers in those days, as an indentured servant. In London, three months 
before the sailing of the ship, Moses Lindo had engaged Jonas Phillips in his 
| service “to come with him to this Province.” Moses Lindo subsequently de- 


clared that they | 





arrived together in the same vessel here, the said Jonas Phillips lived with him some | 
months and that the said Jonas Phillips was in his employ and that he did behave Ab 
and deport himself faithfully and honestly . . . the said Jonas is trustworthy even 4 
to Gold untold. : 








After Phillips had completed his term of service with Moses Lindo, he 
moved northward from Charleston, and we next find him settled in Albany. 
There he became a freeman of the city on August 13, 1759. He was in business 
as “Retailer” or “Merchant” “opposite the Fort next door to Mrs. Moores.” 
But he felt the difficulties of living away from a Jewish community, and while 
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in Albany he maintained connections with the city of New York. For it was 
at this time, in 1760, that he appears as a master mason in the Trinity Lodge #4 
F. & A.M. Eventually he decided to leave Albany, and in August, 1761, he 
advertised as follows: — 

Albany, August 24, 1761.—Jonas Phillips intends to leave this place in a short 
time, therefore any person that has any demands on him, are requested to bring in 
their accounts; likewise those that are indebted to him, to discharge the same which 
is due by the first of September next, at his store, facing the Ordnance storehouse, 
where he has to dispose of sundry European & India goods, likewise Vidonia, and 
Teneriffe wines, Lisbon do. in quarter casks, best Nantz brandy by the pipe or 
cask, best Hyson green tea in pound canisters, wines, brandies, tea, raisins by the 
cask, Florence Oy] by the box, milk and butter, biscuits by the cask &c &c. 

N.B. He takes in payment Beaver and dear skins, small furs &c. at the New 
York market price. 

The said Phillips begs the favour of those gentlemen that are indebted to him 
since the Year 1759 to pay of their old accounts, by the above date, or else they may 
depend to find their accounts in the hands of a lawyer, &c. 

We may well believe that one of the main reasons for his leaving Albany 
was Rebecca, daughter of the late hazan of the New York community, David 
Mendes Machado, and his wife Zipporah Nunes Ribeiro. For a year later in 
Hickory Town, Plymouth Township, Montgomery County, Pennsylvania, on 
November 10, 1762, Jonah the son of Phaibush of Buseck, Charleston, and 
Albany, married this daughter of the families of Nunes Ribeiro and Mendes 
Machado. Between 1763 and 1786 she presented him with an annual addition 
to his family, bearing him in all 21 children in 23 years. One of these, Zipporah, 
became the wife of Manuel Noah (Biography 121), and their son Mordecai 
Manuel Noah was brought up in large measure by his grandfather, Jonas Phil- 
lips. 

While Jonas Phillips’ domestic business of founding a family grew steadily, 
his commercial affairs were not at first successful. England’s restrictive policy 
on Colonial trade made the conduct of business very difficult, and soon after 
his marriage his business went to pieces. On May 2, 1764, he obtained from the 
Supreme Court of the State of New York a warrant for his release as an insol- 
vent debtor, he having assigned all his estate to Hayman Levy, John Alexander, 
and David Shaw for the benefit of his creditors. His honesty was unquestioned; 
had not Moses Lindo, his first American employer, testified that he was “trust- 
worthy even to Gold untold”? He was also a loyal and informed Jew; so the 
Jewish community of New York was glad to appoint him as shohet and bodek 
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(ritual slaughterer and examiner of meat), a position in which religious loyalty 
and complete trustworthiness were a sine qua non. His duties were 

to use his best endeavors to keep the Markets sufficiently furnish’d with Meats for 
Supplying of this Congregation . . . he isnot to make any Quantity of Beef, with- 
out first obtaining the Consent of the Parnassim and adjuntos . . . 

This position he held from April 22, 1765, to the end of March, 1770.. His 
family obligations were increasing so substantially that it is not surprising to 
read that on May 16, 1768, he complained that “his Labor is very Heavy and 
the sallary [ £35 a year] Small and no perquisites.” The community, however, 
did not see its way clear to increasing his allowance by more than ten pounds 
for wood on Rosh Hashanah, and even that, by consent and agreement of all 
parties “was Relinquished, and he is only to Receive his Sallary as formerly.” 
Therefore, when in the following year he described his family as “poor, but 
honest,” we can well give credence to both the adjectives though we may ques- 
tion the conjunction. 

Seeing no prospect of financial advancement in the service of the commu- 
nity, in 1769 he gave up the position of shohet and bodek and entered business 
once more. Like many of his contemporaries, he went through some hard 
years, but eventually he earned the rewards of his perseverance and integrity. 
A year and a half later, on April 25, 1771, he became naturalized, Myer Myers 
(Biography 48) testifying to his seven years of residence. The years 1770 and 
1771 were for him and his wife years of trying bereavement. On June 28, 1770, 
their daughter Sarah died. Three months later, on September 19, another 
daughter, Judith, passed away, while a third daughter Hindlah was claimed by 
death some nine months later, on June 17, 1772. 

Sometime thereafter he moved to Philadelphia, his address in 1774 being 
110 North Second Street. Again he went into retail business, at one time at the 
upper end of Third Street, and later on Market Street. An advertisement in the 
Pennsylvania Packet of September 11, 1775, tells us that 

On Tuesday morning 
the roth instant, at nine o’clock. 
will peremptorily be struck off to the highest 
bidder, at 
ublic sale at 


Jonas Phillips’s vendue store 
the upper end of Third Street 
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A large and general assortment of merchandize, suitable to the season, being the 
property of a merchant who declines the dry goods business. 

N.B. The said Phillips has for sale, at his store near the Coffee-House, in Market 
Street, sundry Dry Goods, Brandy, Geneva, Mamsy, Frontiniac, & Claret Wines, 
sweet oil, new Raisins, best French and Carolina Indigo, mace, cinnamon, nutmegs 
and pepper, best northern Beaver and Raccoon Skins, with sundry other goods all 
exceeding cheap, for ready money only. 

Goods received at his house for sale at vendue. 

Another advertisement in the same paper a year or so later (December 18, 


1776), tells us that there was 
Just opening at 
Jonas Phillips’s store in Market-Street, near Mr. Dunlap’s printing office. 

A large assortment of dry goods, consisting of checks, striped Hollands, cotton 
stripes, fine and coarse white linen sheeting, linen handkerchiefs, Oznabrigs & 
Ticklenburgs, pins & needles, Scotch snuff, oil cloth umbrelloes, fine writing paper, 
indigo, Geneva, and sundry other goods exceeding cheap for ready money. 

Jonas Phillips was an ardent American patriot. While he was still in New 
York his name appears among the signatories of a letter in the New York Ga- 
zette of January 23, 1770, asking that the Non-Importation Agreement of the 
colonists be made more stringent. On October 31, 1778, this father of a numer- 
ous family joined the Philadelphia militia as a private in Captain John Linton’s 
Company of Col. William Bradford’s Battalion. In July, 1783, he was one of 
the 800 Philadelphia citizens who signed an address to Congress declaring their 
loyalty and urging Congress to return to Philadelphia. But his most interesting 
connection with the birth of American liberty is a letter in which he asked the 
federal constitution to guarantee religious liberty in the state of Pennsylvania. 
Unknown to Jonas Phillips that federal constitution had resolved three weeks 
earlier that no religious test shall ever be required as a qualification to any office 
or public trust under the United States. This letter which he characteristically 
dated 24th Ellul 5547, as well as September 7, 1787, he addressed 


To His Excellency the president and the Honourable Members of the Convention 

assembled 
Sires 

With leave and submission I address myself To those in Whom there is wisdom 
understanding and knowledge, they are the honourable personages appointed and 
Made overseers of a part of the terrestrial globe of the Earth, Namely the 13 united 
states of america in Convention Assembled, the Lord preserve them amen— 

I the subscriber being one of the people called Jews of the City of Philadelphia, 
a people scattered & dispersed among all nations do behold with Concern that among 
the laws in the Constitution of Pennsylvania, there is a Clause Sect 10 to viz—I do 
believe in one God the Creatur and governor of the universe and Rewarder of the 
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good & the punisher of the wicked—and I do acknowledge the Scriptures of the old 
& New testament to be given by divine inspiration—to swear & believe that the 
new testiment was given by divine inspiration is absolutely against the Religious 
principle of a Jew, and is against his Conscience to take any such oath—By the 
above law a Jew is deprived of holding any publick office or place of Government 
which is a Contridictory to the bill of Right Sect 2 viz 

That all men have a natural & unalienable Right to worship almighty God ac- 
cording to the dictates of their own Conscience and understanding & that no man 
ought or of Right can be Compelled to attend any Religious Worship or Creed or 
support any place of worship or Maintain any minister contrary to or against his 
own free will and Consent, nor can any man who acknowledges the being of a God 
be Justly deprived or abridged of any Civil Right as a Citizen on account of his 
Religious sentiments or peculiar mode of Religious Worship, and that no authority 
can or ought to be vested in or assumed by any power whatever that shall in any 
case interfere or in any manner Controul the Right of Conscience in the free 
Exercise of Religious Worship.— 

It is well known among all the Citizens of the 13 united states that the Jews have 
been true and faithful whigs, & during the late Contest with England they have 
been foremost in aiding and assisting the states with their lifes & fortunes, they 
have supported the cause, have bravely fought and bled for liberty which they 
cannot Enjoy.— 

Therefore if the honourable Convention shall in their Wisdom think fit and 
alter the said oath & leave out the words to viz—and I do acknowledge the scripture 
of the new testiment to be given by divine inspiration, then the Israelites will think 
themself happy to live under a government where all Religious societys are on 
an Equal footing—I solicit this favour for myself my children & posterity, & for 
the benefit of all the Israelites through the 13 united states of America. 

My prayers is unto the Lord. May the people of this states Rise up as a great & 
young lion, May they prevail against their Enemies, may the degrees of honour of 
his Excellency the president of the Convention George Washington, be Exhalted & 
Raise up. May Everyone speak of his glorious Exploits. 

May God prolong his days among us in this land of Liberty—May he lead the 
armies against his Enemys as he has done hereuntofore. May God extend peace unto 
the united states—May they get up to the highest Prosperitys—May God Extend 
peace to them & their seed after them so long as the sun & moon Endureth—and 
May the almighty God of our father Abraham Isaac & Jacob indue this Noble As- 
sembly with wisdom Judgment & unanimity in their Counsells & may they have the 
satisfaction to see that their present toil & labour for the wellfair of the united states 
may be approved of Through all the world & particular by the united states of 
america, is the ardent prayer of Sires 

Your Most devoted obed. servant 
JONAS PHILLIPS 
Philadelphia 24th Ellul 5547 or Sepr 7th 1787. 
While in Philadelphia, Phillips was active in the affairs of its Jewish com- 


munity. The Revolution brought there a large access of numbers from New 
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York and elsewhere, and he was one of the committee which in March, 1782, 
was charged with purchasing the ground for a new and larger synagogue. With 
his payment of £144-7-6 he was far and away the largest contributor 
towards the cost of the new synagogue building, with the exception of Haym 
Salomon who gave £ 341-152. One of the cornerstones of the new building 
was laid by him and one by Isaac Moses (Biography 103) in September of that 
year. At the following meeting of the congregation he was elected its presi- 
dent. He had the honor of serving as president when the synagogue was conse- 
crated, and on that occasion he presented to the congregation a scroll of the 
Torah and “made his Sephar Holy.” He had been one of those who had signed 
the memorial sent to the president, vice-president, and council of the Common- 
wealth of Pennsylvania asking for their approval of the opening of the syna- 
gogue, and it was he who wrote to General George Washington the letter in- 
viting him to attend the dedication ceremonies. 

He was one of the most if not the most active of the members of that reor- 
ganized Philadelphia congregation. On the first day of Rosh Hashanah he 
would chant the haftarah, the prophetic reading, and on the second day the 
early morning Psalms, zemiroth. On the Day of Atonement it was he of the 
name of Jonas who would read the Book of Jonah, the reading from the proph- 
ets on the afternoon of that day, and on Hoshaana Rabbah he would read the 
Selihoth, the most important part of the service. His offerings to the congre- 
gation remained outstandingly generous, reaching the sum of £169- 14-0 in 
1784. Bhe next year, however, they dropped to £49 - 18-0, a reduction per- 
haps indicating not an impairment of his prosperity but a falling out with the 
synagogue authorities. 

A curious letter which has been preserved throws an unexpected light on his 
European background. In 1770 his father Phaibush was dead, for then Jonas 
Phillips as a witness to the marriage of his friend and compatriot Isaac Moses 
signed his name as “Jonah son of the late Phaibush.” But his mother lived on 
for a number of years after being left a widow, and when the Revolution 
broke out, Jonas Phillips was most desirous of finding a way of sending money 
to her. On July 28, 1776, he wrote in the Judeo-German tongue which he was 
beginning to forget, to Gumpel Samson in Amsterdam. In that letter he said 


. . . As no English poses can come over at all, and much money can be earned 
with Holland goods if one will venture, should you have a friend who will this 


winter acquaint himself with the goods mentioned below, I can assure you that 
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four hundred per cent. is to be earned thereby. I could write my meaning better 
in English than Judaeo-German. 

The war will make all England bankrupt. The Americans have an army of 100,000 
fellows and the English only 25,000 and some ships. The Americans have already 
made themselves like the states of Holland. The enclosed is a declaration of the 
whole country. How it will end, the blessed God knows. The war does me no 
damage, thank God! 

I would like to send you a bill of exchange, but it is not possible for me to get it. 
If my master, long life to him, will disburse for me 100 gulden to my mother, I 
can assure you that just as soon as a bill of exchange on St. Eustatia can be had, I will, 
with thanks, honestly pay you. I have it, thank God, in my power, and I know that 
my mother, long life to her, needs it very much; and I beg of my master, long life 
to him, to write me at once an answer, addressed as herein written .. . 


In 1786, after the Revolution, he returned to New York where he set up in 

business as a vendue master, but within three years he went back to Philadel- 
phia where he spent his last days. We catch a characteristic glimpse of this 
staunch Jew in the record that, 
The case of Stansberry v. Marks, reported in 2d Dallas, page 213, was tried on 
Saturday, April 5, 1793. The defendant offered Jonas Phillips, a Jew, as his witness, 
but he refused to be sworn because it was his Sabbath. The Court therefore fined 
him £10. 

“And after that the dark,” for the next record which history preserves about 
him is from almost a decade later when on January 29, 1803, he died. He who 


had taken so active a part in the foundation of the Mikveh Israel congregation 
in Philadelphia was not to be buried in its cemetery. Some time before his 
death he had a falling out with that congregation, and he left word that his 
remains were to be taken to New York for interment. In his will he left a 
legacy of £12 to the New York congregation so that when even the descend- 
ants of his numerous progeny may have forgotten him, his name will still be 
commemorated in grateful memory. 
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ELEAZAR (ELIEZAR) KING 
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IN MEMORY OF ELIEZAR 
SON OF 
JACOB AND MARY KING 
WHO DEPARTED THIS LIFE 
OCTOBER 14TH 180[4] 
AGED 5 MONTHS 18 DAYS 


Here lies buried] — — — — Eleazar son of| Jacob [who died on the| 9 Heshvan 
lin the year] 5565/ The days of — — — — life/ five months and 18 days 


A broken, illegible stone. 


UDAH KING, father of baby Eleazar, married the widow of Solomon 

Isaacs. During the first decade of the nineteenth century, Judah and Mary 
his wife were respected members of the New York Jewish community. Besides 
the two boys Eleazar and Judah (Biography 63) both of whom came to an 
untimely grave, they had another child Isaac, who was a pupil in the Polonies 
Talmud Torah School in 1808. They pledged his tuition fees at $25 annually 
for three years. Three years later, in August, 1811, Judah King and his family 
decided to leave New York to settle in Richmond. Before leaving, in settle- 
ment of his indebtedness he gave his note of £3-15-0 to the Sedaca and 
$21.87% due to the community’s school. In the old Jewish cemetery at Rich- 
mond, Va., far from the grave of his two infant sons in New York, is a stone 
erected “In memory of Jacob King who departed this life October 22nd, 1824, 
aged 50 years.” 
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SIMCHA COHEN 
1805 
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Here lies/ the married man Simcha] son of Judah Cohen| who died and was buried 


on the 27th of the month of | Sivan 5565] May his soul be bound up in the bond of 
life 








An upright, partly legible stone. 


BSCURE descendant of Aaron the high priest (also of your father Judah 
Cohen), what role did you play in the life of New York a century and a 
quarter ago? Who was your wife—for your epitaph tells that you were mar- 
ried? Must we admit that all we know about you is that you were born, mar- 


ried, and died? 
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IN MEMORY OF 
SAMSON M. MYERS 
WHO DEPARTED THIS LIFE 
THE 5TH OF AUGUST 1805 
AGED 30 YEARS AND 8 MONTHS 


Tombstone of | — — — — Samson] son of Myer who departed this life on the 12th 
of Menahem (Ab) in the year 5565 The years of his life were/ thirty years and 8 
months| May his soul be bound up in the bond of life 


No stone remaining 


HE name Myer Myers (1723-1795) occurs repeatedly in the synagogue 

records during half a century, from earlier than 1749 (when he contrib- 
uted the generous sum of £8 to “a publick and free subscription to buy 
wood”), to his death in 1795 at the age of seventy-two. If all these records 
refer, as they seem to do, to one and the same man, his service to the community 
was varied and constant. It ranged from minor office to that of president in 
1759 and 1770, and an incorporator of the congregation on its reorganization 
after the Revolution. He was active in masonry. He was made a freeman of the 
city on April 29, 1746. During the Revolution he took refuge in Norwalk, 
Conn. The window leads were taken from his house in New York to make 
bullets. Together with his brother-in-law Hayman Levy (Biography 35) and 
Isaac Moses (Biography 103) he made up the delegation which on December 
9, 1783, conveyed the loyal greetings of the Jewish community of New York 
City to Governor Clinton. It was his sister Sloe who was the wife of Hayman 
Levy (Biography 35). 

Myer Myers was a goldsmith and silversmith. In 1755 his shop was “opposite 
the Meal Market.” For some time around the period of the Revolution and 
again in 1786 he was president of New York’s Gold and Silversmiths’ Society 
which met on Wednesdays at the house of Walter Heyer, tavern keeper, 75 
King Street. The excellence of his workmanship can be judged from elaborate 
silver bells marked with his name which are still used to decorate scrolls of the 
Torah in the Shearith Israel synagogue in New York. He designed and made 
for the Newport synagogue six intricately and delicately wrought silver 
“crowns” for the Torah which are still in regular use. In fact, whenever any 
similar work of craftsmanship in metal was needed, as an accomplished work- 
man he was drawn into service. It was to him that the Hebra Gemiluth Hasa- 
dim turned in 1787 when Isaac Moses (Biography 103) presented to that so- 
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ciety the two brass candlesticks which are still used at funerals in the Shearith 
Israel Congregation. His charge for engraving the twenty-one Hebrew words 
on each of the candlesticks was modest, as is evidenced by the entry in the 
accounts of the society, “By your bill for Ingraving Candlesticks 16/-.” 

Yet he had to earn a good living to maintain his family, for after the death 
of his first wife, Elkalah daughter of Samuel Myers Cohen (Biography 22), 
who died on August 8, 1765, at the early age of thirty, he was left the care 
of three sons and two daughters. Then he took to wife on March 18, 1767, 
Joyce Mears (1737-1824), a cousin of his first wife, and in the end he found 
himself the father of thirteen children. Two of these were the twins Miriam 
and Aaron, born in 1774, who died on August 16 and August 18, 1775, respec- 
tively. The seventh of these children was named Samson. When Samson’s 
mother died in Richmond, Virginia, on July 19, 1824, at the age of eighty- 
seven, she had outlived her son by nineteen years. For Samson Mears Myers 
died at the age of thirty without having made history. Unlike his father, he 
had founded no family, for, quite unlike his Biblical namesake, he had married 
no wife. 
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MIRIAM BOTINEZ 
1806 
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The oak of weeping [Gen. XXXV, 8.]/ Here lies buried| the woman wise of heart 
[Exod. XXXV, 25] blessed above women in the tent [Judges V, 24|/ Dear and up- 
right was she She did not eat the bread of idleness [Proverbs XXXI, 27]/ and she 
walked in the way of uprightness She stretched out her hand to the poor/ yea she 
reached forth her hands to the needy [Prov. XXXI, 20] Miriam the daughter of | 
Hayyim the wife of the distinguished and honorable Abraham the son of Isaac|/ 
Botinez Levy went to her eternal home in the world of | rest and departed life leav- 
ing us in pain and sorrow| And Miriam died there |Num. XX, 1] on Tuesday the 
first of the days of | setting bounds [3 Sivan] and was buried there on the morrow] 
in the year 5566/ May her soul be bound up in the bond of life 


A flat stone, legible. 


T is well that her epitaph departs from the usual laconic memoranda, for 

the only information we have about her is that contained in the lines of the 
florid inscription. The English equivalent of the Hebrew date is May 20, 1806. 
The extant signature on a receipt dated 5567 (1806/7), Abraham ben Isaac 
Botinez written in Judeo-German script, hardly helps us lift the veil on her 
personality. 
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ARON HAIM WELCOME 
1806 


IN MEMORY OF 
ARON HAIM WELCOME 
WHO DEPARTED THIS LIFE 
THE 13TH OF JULY 1806 
AGED 41 YEARS 
AND II MONTHS 
WSIHETG 


A sarcophagus-shaped stone, illegible. 


RON HAIM WELCOME presents a series of enigmas. Who was he? 
Who were his parents? Whence did he come? Whence his name? Is it 
some crude Anglicization of a resonant Benvenuto? Or a euphonizing of 
Workum? Was he (a man of substance, to judge by his costly sarcophagus), 


connected with the Isaac Welcome who figures in the community’s accounts 
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of 1786 as a poor stranger boarded and aided by the Sedaca? What is the sig- 
nificance of the cryptic letters W SI H E T G? They suggest, “Who shall 
inherit heaven eternal through God,” or many another possible arbitrary re- 
construction of the acrostic. The answer to all such questions must be post- 
poned until further data become available, or until the advent of the prophet 
Elijah who will resolve all problems. 
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JAQUES RUDEN 
1806 
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IN MEMORY OF 
JAQUES RUDEN 
WHO DEPARTED THIS LIFE 
ON SUNDAY 5TH OCTOBER 1806 
36 YEARS 8 MONTHS 
13 DAYS 






And Jacob went on his way and the angels of God met him (Genesis XXXII, 1]/ 
The tombstone/ of the honorable/ Jacob son of Moses Eliakum (whose memory be 
a blessing) | He was President and leader of the Holy Congregation Shearith Israel / 
He departed for the future life on Sunday 23 Tishri 5567] and the days of the years 
of his life were 36 years 8 months 13 days 


A sarcophagus-shaped stone, illegible. 


ACOB son of Moses Elyakum, known outside the synagogue as Jaques 
Ruden, seems to have been a man of ability and distinction, though we 
know little of his personal history. His wife, who outlived him, was named 
Rachel. The facts that his nephew Jaques (son of Alexander) Ruden was a 
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native of Surinam, that on July 4, 1819, Alexander Ruden’s son Moses mar- 
ried Gompert S. Gompert’s daughter Rebecca, “all natives of Surinam,” and 
that Gompert S. Gomperts of Surinam (father of Bathsheba, Biography 97) 
named one of his children Jaques Ruden Gomperts and later was one of the 
two executors of Jaques Ruden’s will, make it a virtual certainty that Ruden, 
like Gomperts, came to New York from Surinam. We know that when Jaques 
Ruden died at the early age of thirty-six he was president of the Jewish com- 
munity of the city. The office had been forced upon him, since even when 
serving as a member of the board of trustees he had been unwilling to accept 
the presidency. Was it for reasons of ill health? He then wrote on June 29, 
1806, 

I have received from the Inspectors of an Election held the 15th Instant for the 
purpose of Shearith Israel, a Communication of being appointed to fill Class No. 1 
for Three Years. 

I beg that through you, the Board may be made acquainted with my declining its 
acceptance & that my Resignation be accepted accordingly. 

Notwithstanding this letter, he was reelected in July and unanimously 
elected president at the end of that month. He presided over one meeting of 
the board in August. He was unable to attend the next two meetings held on 
September 25 and October 2, through the “‘indisposition” which brought 
about his death on October 5. At the next meeting of the board, over which 
he had presided but once, the following resolution was adopted: 

On Motion made and seconded, Resolved that as a Tribute of Respect to the 
Memory of Jaques Ruden Esquire—Deceased late President of the Board of 
Trustees and Parnass of the Congregation of Shearith Israel, that the Banca be put 
in Mourning until the sth day of November ensuing, and that Mr. I. B. Kursheedt 
be appointed to carry the above Resolution into effect. 

And be it further Resolved that as a further tribute of respect to the Memory of 
the Deceased the Members of this Board wear a Crape on their left Arm until the 
5th November ensuing. And be it also further Resolved that the Hazan be di- 
rected to make an Hascaba for the Deceased in a solemn and impressive Manner, 
for four successive Sabbaths before the taking out of the Sepher. 

Was it Jaques Ruden, the first signatory to the report, or Aaron Levy or 
M. Myers (the other two signatories), who was the father of the substantiated 
prophecy contained in the following words written in December, 1805: 


Weare inhabitants of a populous city, nearly in the centre of the United States; its 
commerce extended to all parts of the globe; the principles of our government, 
the equal rights we enjoy, the friendly disposition of the people of this State, the 
commercial advantages of our city over most others, the enterprising and commer- 
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cial spirit of our nation; are all powerful reasons that this City in the course of time 
will contain the largest Congregation in the New World. 

It was Jaques Ruden, the lumber merchant, who supplied the timber which 
went to make up one of the most beautiful historic buildings in the United 
States—New York’s City Hall. John McComb, the architect of that building, 
records in his diary that Mr. Jaques Ruden’s prices for the timber that had 
gone into that structure were: 


For choice Oak Timber /18 pence p. solid foot 
(79 ce yellow pine /15 (73 “ce cc 6c 
AyD come) Fat 0 OS i Gee ii nn ee tee 
For all sawed timber 3 sides square 
“oak Timber 17/5 p. Hundred inch measure 
yellow pine or white pine 14/5 p. Hundred inch measure. 


“cc “cc 


666 
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JUDAH KING 
1806 


Thal akg 
IN MEMORY OF JUDAH SON OF 
JACOB AND MARY KING 
WHO DEPARTED THIS LIFE 
NOVR 26 1806 AGED I YEAR 
I MONTH AND 8 DAYS 


Here lies buried| — — — — | May his soul be bound up in the bond of life 
A broken stone, illegible. 


XACTLY two months before baby Judah died, his father had been sum- 
moned to appear before the board of trustees of the community, as the 
following minute of September 25, 1806, records: 

































The President pro Tempore informed the Board, that on the day of Kippur, then 
acting in his Official Capacity in the Synagogue as Segan, at Minha he requested 
Mr. Jacob King to take the right hand of the Hazan, and accompany him during 
the time of that Service, as is Customary on that day. That Mr. King refused so to 
do in Violation of Article the 2d of the By-Laws of the Congregation. 

On Motion made and Seconded Resolved, that Mr. King be cited to appear before 
the Board of Trustees, on Thursday, the 2d day of October, ensuing at four OClock 
in the afternoon, to answer to the said Complaint, agreeably to the above men- 
tioned Article, on which Article he will be proceeded against, And that the Clerk 


Notify him thereof. 


At the hearing, Mr. King had no difficulty in showing that his refusal to 
accept the honor was motivated by no disrespect to the authorities of the 
synagogue, but solely by his not feeling well enough during the twenty-four 
hour fast to stand for two consecutive hours. With that explanation the mat- 


ter was dropped. 
It is somewhat curious that of all the little graves in the children’s row along 


the southern border of the cemetery, the only two which show remains of 
tombstones are those of Eleazar (Biography 57) and Judah, two babies of 
Jacob and Mary King. 
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EVE DEBORAH ISAACS 
Veena 
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IN MEMORY OF 
EVE DAUGHTER OF 
NATHANIEL AND MARY ISAACS 
WHO DIED SEPTR 16TH 1807 
AGED 16 YEARS AND 6 MONTHS 
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Here lies/ the maid Eve daughter of Nathaniel] Abraham who departed from this 
world and was buried on Wednesday | 13 Elul 5567 The days of her life/ were 16 
years 6 months/ May her soul be bound up in the bond of life 





An upright stone, legible. 


0] Preset pursued the family of Nathaniel and Mary Isaacs. Nathaniel 
Isaacs (Biography 43) was cut down at the age of thirty-six during the 
| yellow fever epidemic of 1798. Now his orphaned daughter, Eve, or Deborah 
| (as she is called in the synagogue records), was cut off almost exactly nine 
| years later in the bloom of her youth at the age of sixteen years. 
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| JOSEPH D’AGUILAR 
1807 














HERE LIES THE BODY OF 
JOSEPH D’AGUILAR 
NATIVE OF JAMAICA 

| WHO DEPARTED THIS LIFE 
| 30TH OF TISHRI 5568 NOVEMBER I 1807 





(No stone remaining.) 





agit Jewish community had to be on its guard against mistakes in granting 

or refusing burial rights. On November 1, 1807, there was a stranger lying | 

dead in the city. If he were a Jew, religious duty demanded that he be given | 

speedy and honored burial by the community. If he were not a Jew, the Jewish | 

community had no special obligation. Rapid inquiries were made by a commit- | i 
t 





tee appointed “in order to ascertain the character of the Deceased.” It was 
learned that Joseph d’Aguilar was “descended from a very respectable Family 
there [ Jamaica, B.W.I.], who professed Judaism, and was a Member of the Wit 
Congregation in that Island.” Thereupon he was immediately accorded Jewish ii it 
burial in the cemetery of the community. | ne 
Eight months later on July 22, 1808, the following letter was written by 
I. A. Isaacs to Bernard Hart, the president of the board of trustees of the con- 
gregation: 
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Mrs. D. Aguilar being about to return to Jamaica, wishes previous to her de- 
parture to have her late Husbands name put on the List for an Ascoba, for which 


purpose she has deposited in my hands twelve — Dollars, with a request that you 


will give permission (if not in your power), you will please to make the request 
known to the Board of Trustees for that purpose. 

In this way the name of Joseph d’Aguilar came to be inscribed on the per- 
petual roll of benefactors of the Congregation. 

The name d’Aguilar, recalling the city of Aguilar in Andalusia, is pictur- 
esquely scattered over the Sephardic diaspora of Western Europe and Amer- 
ica. Let us recall some of them. Moses Raphael d’Aguilar, who died in 1679, 
was a rabbinical scholar, bibliophile, linguist, and philosopher of Amsterdam, 
who between 1642 and 1654 had been in Recife, Brazil. “The most famous 
doctor Daniel Haim de Aguila” died in Barbados on September 2, 1733. A 
Moses Aguilar, perhaps related to our Joseph d’Aguilar, was naturalized in 
Jamaica, B.W.I., on May 27, 1746. In 5520 (1759-60) a bearer of the name 
was temporarily in New York, for a bill of £3 - 4-0 was “paid Mrs. De Pass 
for Boarding and Lodging Mr. Agillair.” Sarah Aguilar was married to Jacob 
Rodrigues Campos in Surinam in 1772, another Sarah d’Aguilar of Bayonne 
married Abraham Tores of Bordeaux in Charleston, S.C., in 1800. Esther Han- 
nah Baiz Aguilar was buried in Peyrehorade, France, on November 23, 1807. 
Baron Diego d’Aguilar (died 1759) a Marrano, the founder of the Sephardic 
communities in Vienna and Temesvar, had a distinguished career, holding the 
tobacco monopoly in Austria, becoming a Privy Councilor to the crown of the 
Netherlands and Italy, and making possible the rebuilding of the royal palace 
at Schonbrunn, before having to flee to London from the vengeful demands 
of the Spanish government. The second Baron d’Aguilar, Ephraim Lopez 
Pereira, an English contemporary of our Joseph d’Aguilar, after losing an es- 
tate of 15,000 acres in America through the Revolution, became a notorious 
miser, living at what was known as Starvation Farm. But the Aguilar who made 
the name familiar to all English-speaking Jewry was Grace Aguilar, the novel- 
ist and religious writer, a scion of an old English branch of the Aguilar families. 
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MRS. JACOB DA COSTA 
1808 


(No tombstone remaining.) 


N April 13, 1783, Rachel, daughter of Mr. and Mrs. Jacob da Costa, be- 
G@)ox the bride of the impetuous Baruch son of the hot-headed Solomon 
Hays, a dowry of £250 being settled on her. Who were her parents? 

The name da Costa is one of the oldest, and also one of the common names 
in Jewish history in New York. Joseph d’Acosta of Amsterdam, brother of the 
famous Uriel Acosta, was in New Amsterdam in August, 1655, and on July 
29, 1686, Isaac da Costa received letters of denization and permission to trade 
and traffic in New York. Was this the Isaac da Costa who married Mary 
Temple in Boston in 1699? Daniel Nunes da Costa was one of those who in 
1728 petitioned the city for the right to use additional cemetery land. In 1746 
a Jacob da Costa is mentioned as a member of the synagogue. Besides this fact 
and the fact that on August 26, 1762, Jacob da Costa received from Nicholas 
Bayard and Son £7 - 5-9 for two casks of sugar, and the fact that there exists 
a written memorandum reflecting unfavorably on his character, and that on 
February 10, 1780, Jacob da Costa was buried in New York’s Jewish cemetery, 
we know nothing of him. Mrs. Esther da Costa was buried in this Chatham 
Square Cemetery on June 6, 1766, and a Doctor da Costa was interred there 
around 1789/90. But still the question remains, who was the Jacob da Costa 
whose wife died on January 30, 1808? 

Only three facts do we know about her beyond the fact, date, and place of 
her death. She was the mother of Mrs. Baruch Hays. She was the one who in 
her widowhood looked after that confirmed invalid, Eleazar Levy (Biography 
79). Her death on July 30, 1808, “left Mr. Eleazar Levy helpless and in want 
of a person to assist him.” In 1791 she had subscribed four shillings towards 
building a new mortuary chapel for the cemetery that was to become her home 
seventeen years later. 
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JOSSY PINTO 
1808 


(No tombstone remaining.) 


OCHEBED HAYS, sister of Basha (Biography 157), and daughter of 

Judah Hays (Biography 165), was apparently named after her mother’s sis- 
ter, Jochebed Michael, wife of Judah Mears. In her marriage contract, dated 
November 6, 1765, she is described as daughter of “the late, pious and humble, 
honored and venerable, distinguished married man, Judah, son of Jechiel.” 
That document describes her husband as “Joseph, son of the late distinguished 
married man Abraham Pinto.” One of the witnesses to that contract was the 
ritualist Isaac Pinto (Biography 36). The amount of the wedding settlement 
is not specified in the document, but is referred to as agreed upon by the two 
sides. Those two sides, mentioned by name in the contract, were the bride- 
groom’s widowed mother Sarah (Biography 32) described twenty years later 
on her tombstone as “the aged and virtuous mother in Israel,” and the bride’s 
mother Rebecca daughter of Moses (Michael of Curagao), who had been wid- 
owed two years earlier by the death of her husband Judah Hays (Biography 
165). Another Pinto who was close to her family was Hazan Joseph Jessurun 
Pinto, who officiated at her marriage, and who witnessed her father’s rancorous 
will. Her husband Joseph Pinto, to be distinguished from Joseph Jessurun 
Pinto the hazan of the congregation, was a silversmith in New York City. He 
predeceased her by ten years, dying on March 5, 1798. 
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AMELIA ISAACS 
1808 


(No tombstone remaining.) 


O3; April 20, 1808, the death of Amelia Isaacs was reported to the Board 
of Trustees of Congregation Shearith Israel. On the same day the deci- 
sion was made as to the grave to be allotted her. For the rest, we do not seem to 
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know whether she belonged to the family of Nathaniel Isaacs (Biography 43) 
and Eve Deborah Isaacs (Biography 64), or of Moses and Rachel (Biography 
107) Isaacs, or of Joshua (Biography 75) and Brandly (Biography 131) Isaacs, 
or of some other family with that undistinguishing if not undistinguished 
name. In the words of Sir Walter Raleigh: 





The dark and silent grave, 
When we have wandered all our ways, 
Shuts up the story of our days. 
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JOSHUA HENDRICKS 
1808 


IN MEMORY OF 
JOSHUA AND FRANCES HENRIETTA 
CHILDREN OF 
HARMON AND FRANCES HENDRICKS 











JOSHUA 
BORN MARCH 29TH 1806 
DIED MAY IST 1808 
FRANCES HENRIETTA 
BORN NOVEMBER 24TH 1813 
DIED MAY 9TH 1817 
THEIR MORTAL REMAINS WERE INTERRED IN THIS CEMETERY 
BENEATH THIS MONUMENT 
REST THE MORTAL REMAINS OF 
JUSTINA BRANDLY 
DAUGHTER OF 
HARMON AND FRANCES HENDRICKS 














BORN NOVEMBER 22ND 1809 
DIED MAY 9TH 1823 


A sarcophagus-shaped stone, partly legible. 





F the thirteen children born to Harmon, son of Uriah Hendricks (Biog- 
©): 44), and his wife Frances, daughter of Joshua (Biography 75) and 
Brandly (Biography 131) Isaacs, baby Joshua is one of the three who dying as 
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children have their burial place commemorated in the Chatham Square Ceme- 
tery. The other two were Frances Henrietta (Biography 99) and Justina 
Brandly (Biography 130). The remaining ten children were given such varied 
names as Hetty (Esther), Uriah, Henry, Washington, Montague, Emily, 
Roselane, Hannah, Cerinna, and Hermoine; many of these names recur in later 
generations of the multitudinous descendants of Uriah Hendricks (Biography 
44). Little Joshua lived but a bare two years, dying before his grandfather 
Joshua Isaacs (Biography 75), whose name it had been hoped he would carry 
on. It was true of him as Bishop Hall so lugubriously announced that “death 
borders upon our birth, and our cradle stands in the grave.” 
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ABRAHAM GOMEZ, SR. 
1808 


(No tombstone remaining.) 


BRAHAM GOMEZ, Sr. was the oldest child of Mordecai (Biography 26) 
and Rebecca de Lucena Gomez (Biography 52). The first Mrs. Uriah 
Hendricks (Eve Esther Hendricks, Biography 170) was his sister. Abraham 
Gomez was a cripple. Perhaps because of this he never married. From his fa- 
ther he inherited a share in five houses and lots in the North Ward of the city 
at the southeast corner of Ann and Nassau Streets, and another house and lot 
on Dey Street. On January 13, 1764, he 
in consideration of natural love and affection of his mother and also in consideration 


of divers sums of money already laid out, expended for his use and to be hereafter 
expended, conveys to her his interest in the lands aforesaid. 


For the rest, the records tell us little about him except the final curt notation 
that he was buried next to Miss Amelia Isaacs. 
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DEBORAH MYERS 
1808 
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IN MEMORY OF 
DEBORAH 
WIFE OF SIMEON MYERS 
WHO DEPARTED THIS LIFE 
SEPTEMBER 13TH 1808 
AGED 25 YEARS AND 8 MONTHS 








Here lies/ the woman of worth Deborah wife of Simeon| son of Myer the priest 
of righteousness who died and was buried on the 21st day of Elul 5568/ The days 
of her life were 25 years and eight months/ May her soul be bound up in the bond 
of life 





An upright stone, partly legible. 





HEN Simeon son of Myer the Cohen, i.e., Simeon Myers, married his 

bride Deborah Nathan, little did he think of the typhus fever which 
would be the ax to cut down her life so prematurely at the age of twenty-five 
years and eight months. 
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MOSES CAPADOCIA 
1809 


(No tombstone remaining.) 


Nite came Moses Capadocia with his striking name? Did he per- 
chance come from Surinam? And if so, was he perhaps descended 
from Aaron son of Abraham Capadose who there married first Rachel (1717) 
and later Esther, daughters of Abraham Raphael Arrias? Or was he related to 
Joshua and his brother Aaron, both sons of Abraham de Capadose and rabbis in 
Surinam, or to Isaac da Capadose, the collector in the Surinam community in 
the middle of the nineteenth century? There were members of the Capadose 

family also among the Sephardim of Hamburg. | 

In England, Abraham the son of Joseph Capadoce was a member of the 
governing board of the London Sephardic community at various times between 
1733 and 1749, as were Joseph son of Isaac Capadose in 1781 and 1793, Joseph 
Israel Capadose in 1785, and Isaac son of Aaron Capadoce in 1794 and 1798. 

In the parent community of Amsterdam, the former Marrano Aaron Israel 
Capadose (born in Oporto 1614, died in Amsterdam 1681) had been elected 
the administrator of the cemetery in 1657 and president of the synagogue in 
1669. A century and a half later, Dr. Immanuel Capadose (1751-1820), son 
of the East India Company merchant Abraham Capadose and a contemporary 
of our Moses Capadocia, was a distinguished member of the Amsterdam Seph- 
ardic community; he served as Court physician to King Louis Napoleon from 
whom he received the decoration of knighthood, while from his Dutch gov- 
ernment he received the Knighthood of the Netherlands Lion. Dr. Immanuel 
Capadose’s nephew and adopted son, Dr. Abraham Capadose (1785-1839), 
also a physician in Amsterdam, left the Jewish community. But all this still 
leaves us wondering what was the place in the family of this obscure Moses 
Capadocia, described as “a foreigner,” whose very name and grave have here- 
tofore been unknown. 
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FANNY LAZARUS 
1809 
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IN MEMORY OF 
MRS. FANNY LAZARUS 
WHO DEPARTED THIS LIFE ON TUES 
DAY THE FIRST DAY OF AUGUST 
1809 
AGED 60 YEARS 
Here lies/ the woman of worth Voegele daughter of | Kashel who died with a good 


name and was buried on| Tuesday 19 Ab 5569 The days of/ her life were sixty 
years| May her soul be in Paradise/| May her soul be bound up in the bond of life 


An upright stone, legible. 


ITH the secrecy of a patriot plot in the loyalist city of New York, 

Fanny became the wife of Samuel Lazarus (Biography 47) in March, 
1777, bringing him a dowry of £200, while he settled on her £ 100. On Octo- 
ber 11, 1798, after twenty-one years of married life, she was left a widow. 
Shortly thereafter, on December 16, she wrote the following letter to the con- 
gregation: 
I am now obliged to resign the two places in Shoole Bought by my late husband— 
deceased—as I can’t afford paying more then forty shillings per year for my Son. 


The trustees, desirous of showing every consideration to the widow and the 
fatherless bereaved by the epidemic of yellow fever, allotted a new seat in 
synagogue for her son, taking back the seats formerly occupied by him and 
his father. Whereupon, three days later, she wrote a further letter as follows: 
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I Received your Obleighing letter & beg you to Accept my thanks but the Seat you 
have pointed Out for my Son will not answer as I wish him Emidetly under my Eye. 
Shall thank you to let him remain whare he is Say @ 4o/- till the Seat is Sold. It 
then shall be Resign’d with thanks,—The hand of God having deprived him of his 
Father, or Should not be under the Necessity of Making this Request. 

Some time later she married again, her second husband being Michael 
Isaacs. Yet the English inscription on her tombstone calls her Mrs. Fanny Laz- 
arus. The Hebrew inscription discreetly avoids embarrassment by calling her 
“Voegele daughter of Kashel.” Whether her name in Hebrew was Zippor 
(bird) or Zipporah was later a cause of sharp dispute between her son Eleazar 
S. Lazarus and the Reverend Gershom Mendes Seixas. ‘The hazan should have 
known, for had he not, at considerable personal danger, officiated at her mar- 
riage? But on the other hand, her son should also have known, for was he not 
her son brought up immediately under her eye, and a Hebraist of no mean 
standing, who some fourteen years later edited the Hebrew text of the first 
Hebrew prayer book issued in the United States? 

Fanny, Voegele, Zippor, or Zipporah, Lazarus or Isaacs, you are best re- 
membered today as the great-grandmother of the poetess Emma Lazarus whose 
winged words are inscribed on the base of the Statue of Liberty. 
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MRS. JEWEL 
1809 


(No tombstone remaining.) 


AVID HENRIQUES VALENTINE of London (died April 16, 

1837), father of Rebecca Berlin (Biography 116), married Elizabeth 
(died Saturday, July 11, 1835), the daughter of Mrs. Jewel, or Juhel as her 
name is also spelled. Was the Jewel household, where the courtship may be 
presumed to have been carried on, in London or in New York? The records 
so far have not yielded up material for a memoir of “Mrs. Jewel.” 
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JOSHUA ISAACS 
Sl 0 


IN MEMORY OF 
JOSHUA ISAACS 
WHO DEPARTED THIS LIFE 
FEB 17TH 1810 


The base of a sarcophagus. 


N old family Bible tells us that this Joshua Isaacs bore the same name as his 
father. The earlier Joshua Isaacs, who took to wife Hannah, daughter of 

Moses Levy (Biography 6), figures in the story of the early eighteenth cen- 
tury New York Jewish community as a man who contributed {2-8-0 
toward building the Mill Street synagogue (1729-30). His father’s name was 
Joseph, but whether he was the son of the butcher Joseph Isaacs (Biography 
155) we do not know for certain. Solomon Isaacs of Boston, one of his execu- 
tors, was his brother. But whether he was related to Philip Isaacs of West- 
chester, we have also no means of knowing. Joshua Isaacs the elder is remem- 
bered by New York Jewry for his bequest of 
£50 to our congregation of Jews in New York, the income to be for the support 
of a Hebrew School to teach poor children the Hebrew tongue. 
He also is one of that large number who were buried in the old Jewish ceme- 
tery in New York but of whose grave time has preserved no trace. For in his 
will he wrote 
I desire my body to be buried in our Jews’ burying ground in New York among 
my relatives and friends. 

This first Joshua Isaacs in New York made his will on July 13, 1744, when 
he declared himself to be “in perfect health.” But he must have died very 
shortly thereafter, for the will was proved less than a month later, on August 
6. In that testament he provided for his daughter Grace (later Grace Hart), 
and added that if he should leave any more children they are to have an equal 
share. A month after his death there was born to his widow Hannah the ex- 
pected additional child, and this posthumous son was inevitably given the 
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name of his father, Joshua Isaacs. It is this Joshua Isaacs whose grave is to be 
seen today in the cemetery on Chatham Square in which his father also rests 
in what is today an unknown grave. 

With the following oath of loyalty the later Joshua Isaacs enters into re- 
corded Jewish story in the United States. 
Lancaster County, I do hereby certify that Joshua Isaacs, late an Inhabitant of 
the Island of Granada hath voluntarily taken and subscribed the oath of Allegiance 
and Fidelity, as directed by an Act of General Assembly, passed the thirteenth day 
of June 1777, and a further Supplement to the same passed the fifth day of De- 
cember 1778. Witness my hand and seal this twentieth day of February Anno 
Domini 1781. 

PAUL TANTZUNGER. 

Thereafter he served as private in Captain Joseph Hubley’s 3rd Company, 
Col. James Ross’ 8th Battalion, Lancaster County, Pennsylvania Militia, and 
later in Captain Hubley’s rst Company of the same battalion. 

At the end of the year 1780, two and half months before he took the oath of 
allegiance to his country, he had taken the marital oath of allegiance to Brandly 
(Brandly Isaacs, Biography 131), daughter of Samson and Fannie Lazarus of 
Lancaster, Pa. Some two years or so later he moved from Lancaster to New 
York where he rapidly acquired a position of influence. He was a good-looking 
man, with hazel eyes, inclined to be stoutish and with a chubby double chin. 
His regular features and welcoming smiling eyes bespoke an attractive person- 
ality. He had business troubles in 1786, but in 1797 he loaned £50 to the 
community to aid in buying a needed lot of land on Beaver Street in the rear 
of the synagogue lot on Mill Street. In the dreadful fever year, 1798, he was 
the second largest contributor to the relief fund organized in the succah of the 
congregation by Hazan Gershom Mendes Seixas. The next year he figured as 
president of the community. Two years later, in 1801, when his personal affairs 
became involved, he resigned as treasurer and trustee of the community. But 
when he died at 12:30 on Friday night, February 17, 1810, at the age of sixty- 
five years and five months, a congregation appreciative of his former services, 
designated him as “the honored elder” when inscribing his name on the perpet- 
ual roll of benefactors of the congregation. 
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JOSHUA ISAACS, 1744-1810 
PRESIDENT OF THE NEW YORK JEWISH COMMUNITY 
1799 
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ISAAC MATTHIAS GOMEZ 
PRN, 


(No tombstone remaining.) 


| ge MOSES GOMEZ (Biography 18) was founder of a numerous fam- 
ily, so numerous that all too frequently Gomez married Gomez in cousin 
marriages. One of his sons, Isaac, the father of Esther Gomez (Biography 123), 
was also the father of Matthias Gomez who married his cousin Rachel, daugh- 
ter of Benjamin Gomez. The unfortunate offspring of this inbred marriage was 
a cripple, Isaac Matthias Gomez (named after his grandfather), who died on 
December 4, 1810, at the age of forty-three. As a young man (1791) he was a 
broker with an office at 32 Maiden Lane. 

From his father Matthias he inherited, besides a quarter of the estate, a 
“Sepher, or five books of Moses, written on parchment, with Rimonims or 
ornaments of silver.” 

In 1790, when the Jewish community of New York was busily engaged in 
preparing an address to George Washington, it was proposed that Isaac M. 
Gomez proceed to Philadelphia on their behalf with their letter of November 
25. [he records do not state whether or not he went on this mission. 

He served the community as clerk of its board of trustees, winning the posi- 
tion in 1801 over Judah Zuntz (Biography 137), the other candidate. Many 
pages of minutes and accounts bear witness to his conscientiousness. That his 
office was no sinecure allotted to the scion of a distinguished family is made 
manifest by the following letter addressed to the trustees on November 14, 
1807. Their reply was a grant of twenty-five dollars for extra services. 


Wishing to take up as small a portion of your time as possible, I shall endeavor to 
explain my application as briefly as possible. 

It will be conceded as an Indisputable fact, that Mr. S. M. Isaacks the former 
Clerk of your Board enjoyed for a length of time, a Salary of Thirty pounds per 
Annum. 

Being told that the affairs of the Congregation was rather Embarased, I chearfully 
accepted the Clerkship at a Salary considerably less than my predecessor, which 
after the Erection of the Talmud Torah was fixed at £28 per Annum. The duties 
is now nearly four Times as much as formerly. 

It will occur to your Recollection That at the time of enacting the Congrega- 
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tional Laws, an immense Mass of Writing and frequent attendance on Meetings, 
were indespensably necessary previous to the adoption thereof. In consequence 
thereof a voluminous Series of Accounts was then necessary to be prepared, and a 
very great length of time by me consumed thereon, by virtue of the several Resolu- 
tions of the Board on that Subject. 

I have waited for a long period previous to this application in order that the 
funds might be in a better state than they were previous to the present Administra- 
tion. And now Gentlemen I humbly request that the Board will be pleased to take 
my Application into their serious consideration. Confiding in their wisdom & 
Generosity, I submit to them a request either of Remuneration of my extra faithful 
Services, or an extension of my Salary at their Discretion. 
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ESTHER GOMEZ 
1811 


PANIIT Ww A NX ANON 7 


REMAINS OF 
ESTHER GOMEZ 
WIFE OF MOSES 
MORDECAI GOMEZ AND 
DAUGHTER OF THE LATE AARON LOPEZ ESQUIRE 
OF RHODE ISLAND 
AS SHE LIVED RESPECTED AND 
BELOVED SO SHE DIED REGRETTED 
ON THE 5TH DAY OF JANUARY 1811 
BEING THE 7TH DAY OF TEBET 
Soa2 
AGED 58 YEARS. 
IN SERAPHIC LIFE 
HER SOUL IN HEAVEN DWELLS 


Esther the wife of Moses son of Mordecai Gomez 


An upright partly legible stone. 
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AARON LOPEZ of Newport, R.L, was the greatest sea trader of his day 


in North America. He had a numerous fleet of vessels sailing from New- 
port harbor as far as to the Falkland Isles or the coast of Africa. Aaron Lopez 
had also another and finer form of riches, for he was the father of seventeen 
children, and through their marriage he became the ancestor of a numerous 
and distinguished progeny in America today. Among his children who lie 
buried in this ground are Rebecca, wife of Uriah Hendricks (Biography 44), 
Miriam Levy (Biography 82), Joseph Lopez (Biography 126), and Esther, 
wife of Moses (Biography 132) son of Mordecai Gomez (Biography 26). Of 
this Esther Gomez the epitaph declares, “As she lived respected and beloved, 
so she died regretted.” But she lives on physically in Congregation Shearith 
Israel in a considerable number of families, bearing various names, directly 
descended from her. 
The correct date of her death is not the fifth day of January, 1811, as the 
tombstone records, but the third day of January as the synagogue records and 
the correspondence of the Jewish and the secular calendars attest. 
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SARAH HAYA PHILLIPS 
1811 


IN MEMORY OF 
MRS SARAH H—T[ PHILLIPS | 
WHO DEPARTED THIS LIFE 
ON THE 30TH OF JANY I81I 
AM 5571 
AGED 20 YEARS AND 2 MONTHS 


No tombstone remaining. 


ARAH ISAACS, daughter of Abraham Isaacs, the sexton of the commu- 
nity, was married to Abraham L. Phillips of Amsterdam, Holland, on July 
11, 1810. Less than six months later the young bride was laid to rest in the sleep 


of death. 
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ELEAZAR LEVY 
Pte Pak 


(No tombstone remaining.) 


NE must tread warily in the confused and scattered records when trac- 
‘Ge the life course of “Eleazar Levy.” For there was more than one 
Eleazar Levy in New York or Philadelphia at the end of the eighteenth cen- 
tury. One of them was Eleazar S(amuel) Levy, a baker in New York. On Oc- 
tober 19, 1770, there was buried in the Chatham Square Cemetery a daughter of 
this Eleazar son of Samuel Levy, and the next year on November 28, there was 
buried there Myer, a son of Eleazar S. Levy. Another son, whom he named 
Samuel after his father, was born in New York on October 4, 1772, and died 
almost immediately thereafter. 

Then there was Eleazar Levy, the brother of Hayman Levy (Biography 
35). We know that on September 9, 1805, ground was designated in the ceme- 
tery for the interment of Mrs. Sarah Levy who had died that day, widow of 
this Mr. Eleazar Levy. So far the relationships are clear, But who can say with 
certainty who was the Eleazar Levy living in 1789 at 30 Cherry Street in New 
York? Or who was the Eleazar Levy who in 1785 was one of the administra- 
tors of the estate of the famous Haym Salomon in Philadelphia? And who was 
the Eleazar Levy who witnessed the marriage contract of Elkalah Cohen 
(Elkalah Mendes Seixas, Biography 33) and Gershom Mendes Seixas (Biog- 
raphy 95)? And who was the Eleazar Levy whose son Jacob on December 
31, 1823, married Julia, daughter of Aaron Lopez? Unless this Jacob son of 
Eleazar Levy was quite an elderly bridegroom, his father could not have been 
our Eleazar Levy who died in 1811. Was this Jacob Levy’s father the Eleazar 
Levy born in Holland, “lately from Barbadoes” who died at 377 Broadway 
on July 15, 1832, at the age of sixty-seven? 

The Eleazar Levy here buried, an ardent patriot of the Revolution, suffered 
greatly from that struggle. He was the seventh child of that sturdy patriot 
Hayman Levy (Biography 35). On the outbreak of the Revolution he left 
New York for Philadelphia, in his own words “from Principles Repugnant to 
British Hostilities.” He served as private in Captain Samuel Mc. Lean’s Com- 
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pany, 1st Battalion, Pennsylvania Militia. In 1782 he contributed £3-15-0 
towards the construction of the synagogue in Philadelphia. There “Eleazar 
Levy, late of New York, a trader,” took the oath of allegiance. There also, on 
August 26, 1779, he presented a memorial to the Continental Congress in which 


he affirmed: 


That your Petitioner is possessed of a Mortgage and Conveyance of the lands at 
West Point on Hudson River, whereon the works and Fortifications belonging to 
the United States are erected as also the Range of Wood Lands Contiguous, contain- 
ing in the whole One Thousand and Eighty Acres. . . . 

That great waste has been made on said lands by the Army of the United States, 
and great quantity of the Woods on said lands has been Cut down for the use of 
the Works there erected ... 

Eleazar Levy’s claim that this occupation and denuding of the land at West 
Point by the American military forces was depriving him of the security of his 
mortgage of £1000, was met with the not unreasonable reply that his matter 
would be settled after the war. 

When the war was over he petitioned once more, pointing out that he had 
been offered payment in bills of paper at the rate of forty to one. This was an 
offer of £37-10-0 for a mortgage of £1000 which four years earlier he had 
valued with accrued interest at £1500 and upwards. In this petition of May 
23, 1783, he confessed that through the losses caused him by the war he is 
in this his Eve of life reduced from a Comfortable Subsistence to a State of Poverty 
and Wretchedness. 

But to his appeal for any sum which Congress might please to advance to enable 
him to leave this State and return to New York, he received the answer that 
Congress had decided that it was “not expedient to take any order therein.” 

The “eve of his life” was a long twilight “of poverty and wretchedness.” 
From 1803 onwards when he petitioned the New York Jewish community for 
relief in consequence of his and his wife’s infirmities, he was maintained by a 
pension granted by the community. His health got progressively worse, and 
for years he was bedridden. After the death of his wife, it was the widow Mrs. 
Jacob da Costa (Biography 66) who cared for him until her death in 1808 left 
him “helpless and in want of a person to assist him.” Thereafter, it was Rachel 
Hays who looked after him. She found it no easy task to care for one whom she 
described as “a very troublesome old Gentleman, and requires all my atten- 
tion.” The end came on February 12, 1811, the expenses of his funeral amount- 
ing to £5- 10-0. One wonders how different the second half of his life might 
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have been if the war’s duress had not visited this patriot of the Revolution with 
the military occupation of his land at West Point. 
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SLOE LEVY 
bres tad 


ON FRIDAY THE 11TH OF NISSAN 
AM 5571 CORRESPONDING 
WITH THE 5TH OF APRIL 1811 
AGED 82 YEARS AND I0 MONTHS 
THE MEMORIAL OF THE RIGHTEOUS IS BLESSED 


No tombstone remaining. 


HIS was the daughter of Solomon Myers and a sister of Myer Myers (see 

Biography 49), wife of Hayman Levy (Biography 35), and mother of 
Richa (Biography 34), and Rachel Deborah Levy (Biography 120), and fif- 
teen other children. 

Her marriage contract (kethubbah) dated 2 Sivan, 5511 (26 May, 1751), 
is still extant. The witnesses to it were Benjamin M. Pereira, the hazan of the 
congregation, and Moses Gomez. The dowry which she brought to her hus- 
band was set at £300, while he settled on her £150. The name of this worthy 
matron, who died at five in the morning on Friday, April 5, 1811, and was 
buried at five o’clock that evening at the age of nearly eighty-three, is inscribed 
in perpetual record on the memorial roll of legators of the congregation. 





| 
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BENJAMIN JACOBS 
Peek 
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IN MEMORY OF 
THE AGED AND VENERABLE 
MR. BENJAMIN JACOBS 
OF THE COLONY OF CURACAO 
WHO DEPARTED THIS LIFE 
ON THE 15TH OF DECEMBER I8I1I 
IN THE 74 YEAR OF HIS AGE 
THE MEMORIAL OF THE RIGHTEOUS IS A BLESSING 


Here lies buried/ the venerable and honored married man Benjamin the son of 
Jacob/ _ — — — He departed for his eternal home 2 9 Kislev 5572/ The days of the 
years of his life were 74 years/ May his soul be bound up in the bond of life 


A sarcophagus-shaped stone, partly legible. 


HE original Benjamin Jacobs (or Benjamin Israels) was the beloved 
youngest son of the patriarch. Since his day, untold numbers of Benjamin 
Jacobs have walked the face of the earth, several of them having been in the 
tiny Jewish community of New York City around the end of the eighteenth 
century. 
There was the Benjamin I. Jacobs who on January 4, 1784 (not “probably 


about 1775”) presented a petition to Hayman Levy, president of the trustees 
of the community, in which he wrote that 


Being upon the point of marriage, and the Lady, Whom he is about to espouse, Be- 
ing desirous to live as a Jewess; Joins with him in this Paves and Begs that she 
may be married according to the manners and custom of the Jews, as it is her desire 
to live in the strict observance of all our Laws and customs, which if granted, will 
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greatly oblige, both her and the Bearer, who waits at Mr. Cohens, to answer any 
questions, which the gentlemen, may think fit to ask him. 

The name Elizabeth suggests that this may have been the Benjamin Jacobs 
who at the beginning of 1786 advertised that his wife Elizabeth had eloped 
from his bed and board without any just cause and had behaved in a very un- 
seemly manner, and therefore he could not be responsible for any debts she 
might contract. To this announcement Elizabeth Jacobs indignantly replied a 
few days later with an advertisement displaying in public more of the soiled 
family washing. In this she claims that she was compelled to leave because of 
her husband’s cruel treatment and that in any event no person that knows him 
would trust him with a shilling. In any event this was not our Benjamin Jacobs 
of Curagao. 

Then there was a Benjamin, son of Raphael Jacobs (Biography 41) and 
brother-in-law of Manuel Myers (Biography 49), who was elected shohet of 
the community on March 21, 1790, and who served in that office for four years. 
He also was not our Benjamin Jacobs of Curagao. 

There was a Benjamin Jacobs at that same period who was active in syna- 
gogal affairs and who was a member of the Hebra Gemiluth Hasadim. Whether 
or not our Benjamin Jacobs was identical with him, and whether or not this 
one was Benjamin B. Jacobs (both were members of the community in the 
early years of the nineteenth century) is difficult to say. Which was the Ben- 
jamin Jacobs who was one of the signers of the bills of credit of the Continen- 
tal Congress in 1776? Which was the Benjamin Jacobs, merchant, listed at 
about 1780 as living at ro Duke Street? Which Benjamin Jacobs, born in Hol- 
land, died in New York on January 31, 1824? Who was Benjamin S. Jacobs 
who left a widow Hannah and a son Israel B. Jacobs? 

This much is clear—our Benjamin Jacobs, Benjamin son of Jacob, was not 
the shohet Benjamin son of Raphael Jacobs, nor the Benjamin (son of) B 
Jacobs. He was the one who because of his similarly named grandson was 
known in his later years as Benjamin Jacobs, Sr. In 1809 he refused the office 
of hatan torah and was fined $20 for his refusal. In a time of financial stringency 
in the communal life he lent to the community $150 by taking three of the 
twenty $50 notes issued by them. One of these notes, dated July 5, 1803, is still 
extant. It reads: 





Be it known that there is due from the Congregation of Shearith Israel unto Benjn 
Jacobs Senr or order the Sum of Fifty Dollars, bearing interest at the rate of Seven 
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per Centum, payable yearly, and redeemable at any time by the Trustees of the 
said Congregation within the term of two years. 


He held these three notes until his death eight years later. His signatures on 
the back acknowledge the receipt of the annual interest. Each year the signa- 
ture grew more and more shaky, until on July 5, 1811, it is the almost illegible 
scrawl of “the aged and venerable” Benjamin Jacobs, Sr., who before the close 
of the year was to be laid to rest in the grave. 

_ In his will, drawn May 1, 1811, he appointed as executrix his wife Hannah, 
the daughter of Gomperts Israel. To his brother Levi Jacobs he left $1,200. 
His grandchildren—Betsy daughter of his daughter Sarah and her husband 
Gompert S. Gomperts (see Biography 97), and her brother Benjamin—he re- 
membered with $600 and $200 respectively. The grandson who bore his name, 
Benjamin Jacobs, Jr., son of his son Jacob, received $200, while another grand- 
son, Ezekiel Barent Ezekiel, son of Barent Ezekiel of Surinam, was remem- 
bered for a similar amount. Finally, it was the privilege of his son-in-law Gom- 
pert S. Gomperts, like Benjamin Jacobs, Sr., a Jew from Dutch South America, 


to administer his estate, and pay over to the synagogue a legacy of $20 left to it 
by Benjamin Jacobs, Sr. 
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MIRIAM LOPEZ LEVY 
Pesce 


CORRESPONDING WITH THE 22 
JULY 1812 HER REMAINS WERE 
Ste oe Gt MARCH (a5) 2.2 2 


Only a footstone remains, inscribed M.L. 


WES LEVY, as she was called within the family circle, or, to give her 


her Hebrew name, Miriam Levy, one of the seventeen children of the 


great colonial trader, Aaron Lopez of Newport, R.I., was sister of Esther 
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Gomez (Biography 77), Joseph Lopez (Biography 126), and Mrs. Uriah 
Hendricks (Eve Esther Hendricks, Biography 170). She was married in 1805 
in Stamford, Conn., by Mr. Gomez “with full minyan” (an unusual circum- 
stance for Stamford in those days) to “Jacob Levy of North Carolina.” Why 
she was married by Mr. Gomez and not by Hazan Gershom Mendes Seixas 
(Biography 95) is not clear, since the kethubbah for the occasion was written 
by Hazan Seixas in both Hebrew and English. 

How did it happen that Miriam Lopez Levy, who died July 22, 1812, was 
interred in the row of the year 1819 between Rachel Crasto (died March 11) 
and Rachel Isaacs (died June 6)? When she reached the end of her days, she 
was buried where she had lived, in Wilmington, N.C. But in 1819 her remains 
were removed from that spot, so far from where the other members of her 
family lay, and brought to New York to Aaron L. Gomez, who thereupon 
requested the right of their interment in the New York cemetery. The trus- 
tees, on March 14, immediately appointed a committee consisting of Naphtali 
Phillips and Naphtali Judah to suggest to Mr. Gomez the propriety of burying 
the remains in Newport, R.I., “where her father and ancestors lie.” But, 
whether because of the difficulties of further transportation, or because her 
sister Esther Gomez (Biography 77) and her brother-in-law Uriah Hen- 
dricks (Biography 44) were buried in the New York ground, or because there 
was no Jewish community left at Newport at that time, or for whatever rea- 
son, it was agreed that the cortege should go no further. The next day, March 
15, the remains were laid to rest in the New York burial ground. 
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DAVID HAYS 
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IN MEMORY OF 
THE AGED AND VENERABLE 
MR DAVID HAYS 
WHO DEPARTED THIS LIFE 
FOR A BETTER 
ON THE 17 OF OCTOBER 1812 


AGED 80 YEARS AND 8 MONTHS 


SEEK THE LORD AND HIS STRENGTH SEEK HIS FACE CONTINUALLY 


[PSALM Cv. 4] 
THE MEMORIAL OF THE RIGHTEOUS IS A BLESSING 


Here lies buried/ the aged and honored married man David the son of / Jacob who 
departed for his eternal home Monday 13 Heshvan 5573] All the days of his life 
were eighty/ years and 8 months] May his soul be bound up in the bond of life/ 


Seek the Lord and His strength solicit ye His presence continually [Psalm 
CV, 4] * 


An upright stone, practically illegible, with a footstone. 


| pesca David Hays died at Mt. Pleasant, now named Pleasantville, 
N.Y., on October 17, Corresponding with Heshvan 12, not Heshvan 13 
as the tombstone states. His body was brought to New York, and interred in 
the Jewish cemetery of the city for a charge of twenty dollars because as a 
non-resident he had been “no elector or a stated hearer of this congregation.” 
This charge was made “subject to a deduction for any legacy that he may 
have bequeathed to this Congregation.” 

David Hays was in no sense a resident of New York City. But he belongs 
to New York State and more especially to Westchester County. He was born 
in New Rochelle in March, 1732, to Rabbi Jacob and Hetty Adolphus Hays. 
In 1759 he appears as the owner of a store in Oblong, Duchess County. In 
1771 he was a merchant at Bedford. During the French and Indian War he 
served in the New York contingent at Braddock’s Field. His home in Bedford 
figures in the dramatic records of the Revolution. On July 11, 1779, it was 
set on fire by Tories when his wife Esther, daughter of Asser Etting, lying 
abed with a newborn infant refused to give them information about patriot 
movements. The heroism of Darby, a faithful Negro slave, rescued the wife, 
daughter, and baby of David Hays from the blazing building. 

Though because of the distance of his home from New York City David 


* The Biblical verse specially associated with the name David, because like the name it begins 
and ends with the letter daleth. 
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Hays was not a member of the city’s synagogue, he was nevertheless a sturdily 
observant religious Jew. Three days before the Day of Atonement we find 
him writing from his home in Bedford on September 22, 1784, to his brother 
Michael, “Merchant in North Castle” as follows: 


I send you by Jacob 4 mutton kil’d yesterday, also your Deed; & wish you a good 
fast Shabos; also Monday is yorsite for Mother &y Esther & Family Desire to be 
remembered to you & wishes you would Come & Keep Yomtob with us. Next thurs- 
day 31st of September & friday ye 1st of October is the two first Days of Succoth; 
wednesday Oshinarabah the 6 & thursday & friday the 7 & 8th of October is the 2 
last Days. I write this for fear you wont Come; but it will Please us all very much to 
have you here then. 

In haste as Jacob is waiting— 


Bad Ink & Pen. 
A year and a half before his death, David Hays made his will as follows: 


In the name of God, Amen. I, David Hays of the Town of Mount Pleasant, 
County of West Chester and State of New York, Yeoman, Being weak in body but 
in perfect sound mind and memory, thanks be given unto God, but calling to mind 
the mortality of men’s body and knowing that it is appointed for all men to die, do 
make and ordain this my last Will and Testament, that is to say. First of all I give 
and commend my body to the earth from whence it was taken to be buried in 
a decent manner at the direction of my Executors nothing doubting I shall receive 
it again by the mighty power of God. And touching such worldly Estate wherewith 
it hath pleased God to bless me in this life I give and dispose of it in manner and 
form following, that is to say. 


He then distributes his estate among his sons, Benjamin Etting Hays, Jacob, 
and Moses Hays; his daughters Charity and Abigail, Rachel Myers; his grand- 
children Sally Myres, Abigail Myres, Myres Myres, and Abraham Myres, 
children of his deceased daughter Hannah Myres; his grandchildren Fanny 
Isaacs, David Isaacs, and Hays Isaacs, children of his daughter Hetty Isaacs, 
deceased. 

In Witness whereof I have hereunto set my hand and seal the twenty seventh day 


of March in the year 1811. 
DAVID HAYS L.S. 


The inventory of his estate, totaling $3,658.98%4, included six cows at $15, 
and two at $18, one bull ($8), one colt ($12.50), one yoke of oxen ($50), one 
heifer ($8), three calves at $3.50, one fat steer ($18), one bay horse ($10), 
ten sheep at $1, fourteen hogs at $5, half a field of rye, one and a half fields of 
corn, one field of wheat, and all the paraphernalia of a farm, including a black 
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girl and a black woman valued at $10 each (less than the value of a cow or 
even a colt). 

David Hays, brother of Charity Hays Cohen (Biography 84), is looked 
back to as the ancestor of numerous and distinguished descendants. The most 
picturesque of these was his son Jacob, High Constable of New York, a paint- 1 
ing of whom hangs in New York’s City Hall on a wall probably made of lum- vi 
ber supplied by Jaques Ruden (Biography 62). Vil 
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IN MEMORY OF 

MRS. CHARITY COHEN 

WHO DEPARTED THIS LIFE ag 
| ON THE IQTH OF JANY 1813 ; i 
IN THE 73RD YEAR OF HER AGE ; i ) 
THE MEMORIAL OF THE JUST IS A itt 
BLESSING | 
| The tombstone/ of the venerable Schone the daughter of / Jacob who departed for 1 


| her eternal home on Tuesday 18 of Shebat/ 5573 All the days of her life were/ 
| three and seventy years/ May her soul be bound up in the bond of life 


An upright partly legible stone, with a footstone. 


(Te aaaais COHEN, daughter of the learned Jacob Hays and sister of 
David Hays (Biography 83), next to whom she lies buried, was married 
| in New York asa girl of twenty to Jacob son of Aaron Cohen on September 3, 
| 1760. At the age of sixty-eight, six years before her death, she had the happi- 
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ness of seeing her daughter Sally married to Eleazar Leon. In her later years 
she helped the community solve its problem of the transient poor. For until the 
impecunious visitor to town could be shipped on his way to Philadelphia, 
Charleston, the West Indies, or London, or whithersoever he was bound, he 
had to be boarded in some house where his religious scruples were not of- 
fended. In such cases, the community turned regularly to Charity Hays 
Cohen, and paid her, not ungenerously, for her care of its guests, as witness 
such notes as: 

Recd N York 14h of Octr 1793 of Ephm Hart Six pounds for one week’s Boarding 


Mr. Jacob Atias wife & four children by me 
CHARITY COHEN 
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REBECCA GOMEZ 
1 Seli3 


(No tombstone remaining.) 


NCE more a Rebecca Gomez! The first we met (Biography 8) died in 
Gye the second (Biography 163) in 1761, the third (Biography 52) in 
1801. Who was this Rebecca Gomez, described as “late of the Island of Bar- 
badoes” and “wife of Raphael Gomez”? 

We may not be straying far afield if we suggest that her maiden name was 
Valverde. For her son was named Jacob Valverde Gomez, and Sephardic cus- 
tom often continues the mother’s maiden name in the child’s name. If this be so, 
we may hazard the query whether she was not perhaps the granddaughter of 
Elias Valverde (Biography 156) of Barbados and named after his wife Re- 
becca. 

Who was her husband Raphael Gomez? We remember that the family of 
Lewis Moses Gomez (Biography 18) had many connections with the West 
Indies, especially Jamaica and Barbados. The wills of Jacob Gomes (1758), 
Joel Gomes (1769), William Gomes (1781), and Sarah Gomes (1785) are 
recorded in Barbados, and the graves of Moses Gomez and of two wives of 
Benjamin Gomez can still be recognized in the cemetery there. Raphael Gomez 
was apparently one of the West Indian cousins of the New York family. Per- 
haps we may be more definite in our surmise and connect Rebecca wife of 
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Raphael Gomez more closely with Isaac Gomez, Jr., of New York. For he was 
one of her executors, and, as we shall see in a moment, closely attached to her 
family. The fact that his mother Esther Gomez (daughter of Isaac and Debo- 
rah Gomez) also came from Barbados lends further plausibility to this surmise. 

How close an attachment Isaac Gomez of New York felt for Rebecca’s fam- 
ily is evidenced by the following fact. Her husband Raphael died in Barbados 
on March 31, 1811, fifteen days after the birth of their son Jacob Valverde 
Gomez. It may have been this tragedy which caused the widow and her infant 
child to leave Barbados for New York. But here also misfortune pursued her, 
for on Sunday, F ebruary 28, 1813, after a lingering illness she died in New 
York leaving £25 to the synagogue and her little Jacob Valverde Gomez, a 
fatherless and motherless babe of less than two years of age. It was then that 
Isaac Gomez, Jr. (son of Moses the son of Daniel the son of Lewis Moses 
Gomez, Biography 18), adopted the child and brought him up as his own son. 
When the boy was thirteen and a half years of age, on October 4, 1824, his 
adopted father apprenticed him to Mr. de Guerre to learn the jewelry business, 
and on July ro, three years later, to Mr. Grove Goodrich to learn the trade of 
goldbeater until he was twenty-one years of age. Whether or not he subse- 
quently followed that trade we do not know. A superstitious member of the 
family Gomez bearing the name Jacob should think twice before going to sea. 
Four generations earlier in the family, Jacob son of Lewis Moses Gomez had 
been killed at sea by the Spaniards, apparently in 1722. One hundred and 
twenty-two years later, this Jacob Valverde Gomez was drowned at sea in 
the thirty-fourth year of his age off Key West in the hurricane of October 6, 
1844. So his mother Rebecca Gomez lies in New York far from her loved ones, 
her husband sleeping in the distant isle of Barbados, her son a victim of the 
ocean’s fury. 
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HANNAH NAOMI LEVY 
Ae eAte3 
(An upright illegible stone, with a footstone.) 
AWA hae was Hannah Naomi Levy who died on May 3, 1813? And who 


was her father Jacob Levy, Jr.? And for that matter, who was Jacob 
Levy, Sr.? Which one was Jacob son of Eleazar, surnamed Levy? With a name 
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so faintly distinctive as Levy, surmise is hazardous. The records do not lead us 
far. Jacob Levy, Jr., had lived in Jamaica, B.W.I., before he settled in New 
York, for it was he who identified Joseph d’Aguilar (Biography 65), a stranger 
in the city, as one whom he had known in Jamaica. At one time Jacob Levy, 
Jr., advanced three hundred dollars to the community when the community 
was hard pressed. At another time, in 1805, he had a dispute with the commu- 
nity about the bill rendered him by the community’s school. Was this bill for 
the schooling of little Hannah Naomi, or of her brother Myer? 

Her name and memory are preserved on the perpetual memorial roll of 
legators to the Shearith Israel synagogue, though had her irate father had his 
way they would have been removed from the record. Jacob Levy, Jr., had had 
a falling out with some of the congregation. This led him in September, 1820, 
to demand that his own name be erased from the book of electors and his 
daughter’s name from the memorial roll. The board of trustees declared that 
they had no power to erase his name. As to his daughter’s name, on Saturday 
evening September 16, 1820, Moses L. M. Peixotto, the minister, wrote to 
Naphtali Phillips, the president of the board of trustees the following letter: 


I take this early opportunity to inform you, that this morning in Synagogue, Mr. 
Jacob Levy enquired of me if you had directed me to erase from the book of Esca- 
bot, the name of his late daughter Hannah Naomi, on my replying to him that you 
had not, he then requested me to do it. 

In my capacity, I do not consider myself bound to receive instructions, from any 
Individual of the congregation. I am therefore under the necessity to ask from you, 
as the Parnass of the Congregation for instructions in this case, the time being near 
when a general Escaboth is to be made is my inducement of calling your early at- 
tention to this. 


To this, the following reply was sent the next day: 


The Letter you addressed to me in relation to the application of Mr. Jacob Levy 
to have the name of his deceased daughter erased from the book of Escabot, I have 
considered my duty to lay before the trustees, & they have on consideration & on 
consultation with Rabbi Pique in relation to the Din, directed me to inform you 
that the result of the same is, that they find it is not within their power to comply 
with his request, otherwise they would have no hesitation in so doing, which it is 
the wish of the Trustees you will communicate to Mr. Levy previous to the 
Evening Service. 


It is pleasing to record that a little later the breach was healed between the 
father of Hannah Naomi Levy and the congregation of which he was a mem- 


ber. 
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ISAAC A. ABRAHAMS 
UES Die: 


(No tombstone remaining.) 


NE who would know the family connections of Isaac A. Abrahams may 
Gyn his parentage and brothers and sisters by turning to the record of 
his sister Leah (Biography 179). His father, Abraham Is. Abrahams, some- 
times signed his name in Hebrew as Abraham son of the Rabbi Isaac Brisker. 
He was the teacher, mohel, and emergency ofhciant at religious services of the 
community, was engaged by the community in 1762 “to keep a publick school 
in the Hebra, to teach the Hebrew language, and translate the same into Eng- 
lish, also to teach English, Reading, Writing and Cyphering.” In 1758 while 
still a volunteer lay functionary of the synagogue, Abraham I. Abrahams had 
been voted “a piece of plate not exceeding twenty pound value for his zealous 
services to the Synagogue.” In the spring of 1766 Hazan Joseph Jessurun Pinto 
returned to England. Then Abraham I. Abrahams stepped into the breach, as- 
suming among other duties that of keeping the congregational register of vital 
statistics. This was done from May, 1766, to the Revolution, “by the Congre- 
gation’s most humble servant Abr™ I. Abrahams” in an excellent handwriting, 
both in English and in Hebrew. The last entry he made was that of the kethub- 
bah of the wife of Alexander Zuntz (Biography 110) in the early summer of 
1779. He died on Wednesday, August 10, 1796, at the age of seventy-six. 
Though a layman, and one who had been chosen constable of the Dock Ward 
on October 3, 1753, he was learned in Jewish religious lore. His father Isaac 
Brisker (i.e., of Brest Litovsk) had borne the title of Rabbi. The grandson, 
also named Isaac son of Abraham, followed to some extent in his father’s foot- 
steps, with exceptions which the coldly impartial records do not allow us to 
forget. In 1785, when the community was in the process of reorganization after 
the Revolution, one member after another refused the onerous position of 
honorary clerk. At that juncture each of the members of the board of trustees 
undertook to do the work of clerk in monthly rota. After a time Isaac Abra- 
hams was offered the position of clerk and collector on a basis of a commission 
of 2% percent on all moneys collected. But after one month’s trial it was found 
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that he did not pay that attention which the duties of his office required, so the 
trustees were compelled to return to their monthly volunteering in rotation. In 
1786 he appears as a member of the Hebra Gemiluth Hasadim. 

In later years, if indeed this be one and the same Isaac Abrahams and we are 
not led into confusing him with Dr. Isaac Abrahams (see Biography 54), he 
atoned for this neglect by devoted activity in community affairs. In the trou- 
bled fall of 1798, he, together with Gershom Mendes Seixas (Biography 95) 
and Samuel Lazarus (Biography 47), was designated as a trustee of the emer- 
gency relief fund then established, to which he contributed twenty-one shil- 
lings. Still assuming that we are not confusing him with Dr. Isaac Abrahams 
(see Biography 54), in 1801 he became parnas of the congregation. In 1803 
when he was again elected parnas he refused to accept the office. In 1806 he 
was elected trustee, but he again declined the honor, writing the following tart 
letter: 

After the free expressions of my Sentiments in relation to the Office of Trustee 
of which you possessed a Competent knowledge. I did not calculate upon receiv- 
ing a Notification of my Election to that Office, as it could only be productive of 
unnecessary delay and Trouble. I beg your permission to decline the acceptance of 
the Honor. 

If the writer of this was Isaac A. Abrahams, and not, as seems more prob- 
able, Dr. Isaac Abrahams, was his unwillingness to serve perhaps related to his 
exiguous means? For on his death on July 4/5, 1813, just before his fifty- 
seventh birthday, his widow Kitty Louzada Abrahams (Biography 118) was 
left in destitution which the congregation came forward to relieve. He was 
apparently the tobacconist listed in the city directory as Isaac A. Abraham, at 
24 Water Street. For our Isaac A. Abrahams who died in the summer of 1813 
and left a widow Kitty and a blind son Abraham (Biography 108) was clearly 
not the Dr. Isaac Abrahams whose wife was Rachel Nathan (Rachel Abra- 
hams, Biography 54) of Philadelphia. 
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ABRAHAM ZUNTZ 
LSok, 3 
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ABRAHAM SON OF ALEXANDER AND 
RACHEL ZUNTZ [22 NOVEMBER] 1814 


Here lies/ the honored and hi ghly esteemed/ and beloved man of learnin g Abraham 
the son of | Alexander Zuntz who died unmarried and was buried on| Monday the 


eve of the New Moon of Kislev 5574 | May his soul be bound up in the bond of life 


An upright stone, illegible, with a footstone. 


BRAHAM’S brother Judah was perhaps the first-born of Alexander (Biog- 
raphy 110) and Rachel Zuntz, for Judah was given the name of Alexan- 
der’s father. In any case, Abraham must have been a comparatively young man 
at his death in 1813 (the tombstone erroneously reads 1814), because his par- 
ents were married only thirty-five years earlier, in 1779. His father Alexander 
brought from Germany sufficient enthusiasm for Jewish learning to inspire 
him to provide his son Abraham with an unusually good Hebrew education. 
For Abraham’s claim to modest fame rests in the title of Hebraic learning, 
Maskil, which distinguished him above his fellows. On Monday afternoon, 
November 22, 1813, at three o'clock, he was laid to rest, leaving neither wife 


nor child, but leaving parents, brothers, and sisters to mourn the failing of the 
promise of his life. 
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SAMUEL HART 
Geis 
PHOEBE ROSA HART 
18 Lt 


IN 
MEMORY OF 
PHOEBE ROSA 
WHO DIED [OCTOBER 12] 1814 
AND 
SAMUEL 
WHO DIED [DECEMBER 25 1813] 
CHILDREN OF 
BERNARD AND REBECCA HART 


An upright stone, legible in part. 


{Daas ROSA HART, born August 13, 1807, was seven years old when 
she died. Samuel was an infant of exactly eight months of age. 

Shall it be recorded as the distinction of these two that they were children 
of Bernard Hart, secretary of the New York Stock Exchange from 1831 to 
1853? 

Or is it their title to fame that through their mother Rebecca Mendes Seixas, 
one of the famed eight beautiful sisters, they were grandchildren of that ster- 
ling Jew, Benjamin Mendes Seixas (Biography 100)? 

Or, if they had grown to maturity, would they have been known as brother 
and sister of Emanuel B. Hart, congressman (1851-53), surveyor of the port 
of New York (1857-61), alderman of New York City, chairman of the Tam- 
many general committee, commissioner of immigration (1870-73), president 
of Mt. Sinai Hospital (1870-76), and president of the Home for the Aged and 
Infirm Hebrews? 

Or is their claim to distinction the fact that had they lived they would have 
been half-uncle and half-aunt respectively of Bret Harte? For Henry Hart, 





| 
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the father of Bret, was their half- 
with Catherine Brett. 


339 
brother, through their father’s first marriage 
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JOCHEBED M. SIMSON 
1814 
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SACRED 
TO THE MEMORY OF 
MISS JOCHEBED M. SIMSON 
SECOND DAUGHTER OF THE LATE SOLOMON SIMSON 
WHO DEPARTED THIS LIFE 
THE 30TH OCTOBER 1814 


Tombstone] of the res 
Solomon son of Joseph 
and was buried on the 
the bond of life 


pected and modest maiden| Jochebed second daughter of 
/ who departed for her eternal home on Sunday 16 Heshvan 
same day | in the year 5575/ May her soul be bound up in 


An upright stone, partly legible. 


OLOMON SIMSON (Biography 50), son of the patriarchally bearded 
Se Simson, had three daughters. The eldest, Rebecca, (born Sept. 19, 
1769), was married to her cousin Abraham Mears Isaacs, thereby renewing the 
maiden name of her grandmother, Rebecca Isaacs, the bride of old Joseph Sim- 
son. The youngest was Ellen (Biography 109) and the other was Jochebed, 
otherwise known as Jossy or Joice. How can we reconstruct the forty-three 
years of life of this single lady, completely overshadowed as it was by the im- 
posing figures of her father, her uncle Sampson (one of the incorporators and 
most useful members of the New York Chamber of Commerce), and her 
brother Samson, the founder of Mt. Sinai Hospital? 
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SARAH SOESMAN 
1814 


IN 
MEMORY OF 
SARAH 
WIFE OF MEYER SOESMAN 
AND DAUGHTER OF ARON COHEN 
WHO DEPARTED THIS LIFE 
DECEMBER 17 1814 


An upright stone, fully legible. 


T may be that Surinam from which New York Jewry drew so many mem- 

bers from its earliest days, was the original home of Sarah Soesman. The 
Dutch character of the name, added to the fact that Maria Soesman of Surinam 
was married in New York to Jacob S. Gomperts also of Surinam on April 29, 
1804, tend considerable plausibility to this suggestion. Another bearer of the 
family name in New York was the widow Rachel Soesman, who on August 
18, 1825, was married to Jacob Aarons. 
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RACHEL PINTO 
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TOMBSTONE OF RACHEL PINTO 
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TO THE MEMORY OF 
THE AGED AND VIRTUOUS VIRGIN IN ISRAEL 
RACHEL PINTO 
WHO DEPARTED THIS LIFE 
THE 26TH TISRI 5576 CORRESPONDENT TO 
THE 30TH OCTOBER 1815 
AGED QI YEARS 
SHE WAS TRULY CHARITABLE IN HER LIFE 
BY MEANS OF INDUSTRY 
SUPPORTED HER RELATIVES WHO LOOKED UP TO HER FOR AID 
AND AT HER DEATH LEFT MEMORIALS OF BENEVOLENCE 
THAT WILL PERPETUATE HER NAME 
EVEN UNTO THE COMING OF 
THE MESSIAH OF ISRAEL 


ENGRAVED BY W. & J. FRAZER 


And Rachel died and was buried [Genesis XXXV, 19] Here is the tombstone of 
Rachel’s grave this day. [Genesis XXXV, 20] — — — — that is Rachel Pinto/ who 
unmarried died at 91 years and went to eternity/ on Monday 26 Tishri in the year 
5 thousand 576/ Give her the fruit of her hands [Proverbs XXXI, 31] for she did 
charity all the days of her life/ She opened her hand to those who asked of her At 
the close of her days she devoted her possessions/ to the support of the children of 
her people in the study of the law of the living God. Her works shall be praised 
in the gates [Proverbs XXXI, 31]/ May her soul be bound up in the bond of life 


A sarcophagus-shaped stone, fully legible. 


|e we see in the rich wording of these Hebrew and English epitaphs the 
style of one of her executors, Gershom Mendes Seixas (Biography 95)? 
Whoever was their author, right worthily do the inscriptions here forsake their 
usual laconic diction to enlarge upon the merits of the dear old maiden lady 
who by means of industry supported her relatives and left lasting memorials of 
benevolence. For those were days when a rare spirit was needed to enable a 
woman thus to engage in profitable industry. 

Rachel Pinto ranks with Myer Polonies among the chief benefactors of the 
oldest Jewish school in the United States, the Polonies Talmud Torah School 
of Congregation Shearith Israel in New York City. She bequeathed to it 
$666.91 (or was it $704.81%4?) for “the support of the children of her people 
in the study of the law of the living God.” On June 28, 1816, Cary Judah, the 
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treasurer of the congregation, reported that on February 26 he had received 
from Gershom Mendes Seixas and Benjamin S. Judah, the executors and trus- 
tees of Miss Rachel Pinto, deceased, 

Two hundred dollars for the use of the Congregation, and on the same day another 
sum of Fifty dollars, for the use of the Charity of Matan Ba Seter and on the 22nd 
of May last, Two hundred and sixty 17/100 dollars, being the Moiety of the per- 
sonal Estate of the said R. Pinto deceased as per Will bequeathed to Polonie’s 
Talmud Torah School. And on the same day a further sum of Four hundred and 
Forty four 644/100 dollars, being the Moiety of the proportion of Elisabeth Good- 
win deceased as per deed of Trust executed by the said R. Pinto deceased dated 
the rst Sept. 1807 which the two last mentioned sums made $609.81 14/100 is in- 
vested in U.S. 6% stock of 1813 as per Certificate No. 806 in the Name of the 
Trustees of the Congregation Shearith Israel upon Rachel Pinto deceased in trust 
for the Polonies Talmud Torah school, in the sum of Six hundred and sixty six 
91/100 dollars. And for which several sums I have given, Specifically my receipts. 

In everlasting memory is the name of Rachel Pinto preserved and honored 
on the perpetual memorial roll of her congregation even unto the coming of 
the Messiah of Israel. It was but fitting that the trustees of the congregation 
Resolved that W & J Frazer Bill Amounting to Twenty five Dollars Ninety Cents 
(dated the 21 Sept. 1819) for lettering & Ornamenting a Tomb Stone for Rachel 
Pinto be paid, the same not having been paid by the Executors having been ordered 
by them. 

Rachel Pinto was a native of New York City. There was an Isaac Pinto liv- 
ing at Norwalk and Strattsburg in 1741, and in Stratford in 1748, and Jacob 
and Solomon Pinto were living in New Haven, though how and if the Connec- 
ticut Pintos were related to her is conjectural. On June 3, 1798, “Miss Pinto” 
paid £10 for “an Escava for her deceased Bro. Joseph Pinto,” the husband of 
Jossy Pinto (Biography 67). This little notice from the old account books en- 
ables us to identify Rachel Pinto as the daughter of Abraham and Sarah Pinto 
(Biography 32), as the sister of Miriam Myers (Biography 172), and sister-in- 
law of Jossy Pinto. 

In 1771 she was living on Stone Street in a two story house “built of Holland 
brick and covered with tilestones.” At the time of the outbreak of the Revolu- 
tion she was living in Duke Street, New York, in a house of a rental value of 
£125 a year. After patriotically leaving the city at the beginning of the war, 
she returned to it in the middle of 1780, and after two weeks she took the oath 
of allegiance. But this did not help her, for her fine home on Duke Street was 
being used and continued to be used for the billeting of British troops until 
shortly before they evacuated the city. After the Revolution she claimed dam- 
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ages of over £400 in rent from the British authorities. But the money which 
she bequeathed to pious purposes had to be earned “by means of industry,” 
for from the British she obtained no compensation. 
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ESTHER SOLOMON (S) 
1816 
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HERE LIETH THE BODY OF 
MRS. ESTHER SOLOMON 
WHO DEPARTED THIS LIFE 
ON THE 4TH DAY OF FEBRUARY 1816 
AGED 47 YEARS 


Tombstone of Esther daughter of Michael and wife of Menahem| the son of 
Nathan She departed this life on Wednesday the 8th of the month] of Shebat 
in the year 5576 And the years of | her life were seven and forty years 


An upright, illegible stone. 


ARK SOLOMON(S), an English Jew, born in London in 1763, was 

shohet (ritual slaughterer of cattle) for the New York community from 
1796 to 1803. He then went to Charleston, but he was called back to New York 
eleven years later, in 1814. There he served once more as shohet until 1828, 
when he was pensioned. He died from apoplexy two years later. His wife 
Esther died on Saturday morning, February 3, according to the synagogue 
records, or on February 4 according to the tumulary inscription. Was it out of 
deference to his official position in the community or was it in recognition of 
his small earnings in that position that the congregation paid the expenses of 
her funeral? For petitions from him like this one of May 22, 1796, are not 
uncommon: 
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The Petition of Mark Solomon 

Respectfully requests the attention of the Honorable Board, to this his Petition, 
requesting an Increase of his Salary of £20 per Annum, as Shochet of this Congre- 
gation, from his first accepting of the Employment, he was led to believe, the 
Emollument arising therefrom, was much more Considerable, than what he has 
since, found it to be, Especially, as it respects to the Amount, arising from the sale 
of the tongues, which with the Salary, at present Allowed, is Absolutely Inadequate, 
to his Support, in the most frugal manner, which he Assures the Board, he has 
pursued as much as possible; the high price of Boarding and lodging, with other 
necessary Expences, exceed the Amot of What he derives, from his Employ, he is 
nevertheless Conscious. of his having Engaged, to serve the Congregation, for one 
year Certain, which he will Continue to do, to the utmost of his power, if even the 
Trustees, should not think proper to allow him an Additional sum, but relying on 
their generosity, & their own knowledge, of the high price of living, in this City, 
he refrains making use of any other Arguments, to the propriety of his Petition, & 
will every pray &c 

Believing that it is not good for man to live alone, the aging Mark married 
again. When his second wife, Sarah Abigail, died on July 3/4, 1827, once more 
the trustees paid the expenses of the funeral. It was at about this time that he 
became too old to carry on his craft which required both strength and exact 
skill, and he was pensioned. On November 1 5, 1830, he himself died, and once 


more the congregation paid the expenses of a funeral. 
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GERSHOM MENDES SEIXAS 
1816 
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ERECTED 
BY THE TRUSTEES OF THE CONGREGATION 
SHEARITH ISRAEL 
AS A TRIBUTE OF THEIR 
RESPECT AND AFFECTION 
FOR THE MEMORY 
OF THE 
REVEREND 
GERSHOM MENDES SEIXAS 
WHO FOR 
FIFTY YEARS 
FAITHFULLY PERFORMED 
THE DUTIES OF 
HAZAN 
OF THIS 
CONGREGATION 
HE DIED ON THE 2ND 
DAY OF JULY 
1816 
IN THE 71ST YEAR OF HIS AGE 


Here lies buried| the venerable honorable outstanding/ learned sage and distin- 
guished| Rabbi Gershom Mendes| Seixas who was the faithful and sweet singer | 
of our Congregation for fifty years| In this year of his qubilee/ he returned to his 
inheritance and to his family (Leviticus XXV, 13, 10|/ and departed this life on 
Tuesday and was buried on Wednesday | 7 Tammuz in the year 5576/ The man 
whom the Lord chooseth holy is he |Numbers, XVI, 7].* 


A slender pyramid on a rectangular base. 


N an article about the Oliver Street Cemetery, published in the Jewish Mes- 
senger in New York on July 9, 1875, it was stated: 


There is only one tombstone in the ground which is in any great respect decorative. 
It is composed of marble, the pedestal being about two feet high, surmounted by 
a pyramidical column resting on three square slabs. 


This stone, which cost at the time $44, marks the resting place of the dust of 
Gershom Mendes Seixas, the first American-born Jewish minister of religion. 
He first saw the wintry light of day in New York City on January 14, 1745, 


* This verse is used as a chronogram for the year 5576. 
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some time after 4:20 a.M., though the record in his mother’s Bible gives him an 
additional two days of life on earth. 

His grandfather Abraham Mendes Seixas, also known under his Marrano 
name as Miguel Pacheco da Silva, who had been a member of the Mahamad, the 
governing board, of the London Sephardic community in 1730 and 1735, died 
in 1738 and his grandmother, Abigail Mendes Seixas, died the following year. 
His uncle Daniel Mendes Seixas, Abraham’s oldest son, was also a member of 
the London Mahamad in various years between 1741 and 1762. 

Abraham’s second son, Isaac Mendes Seixas, was born in Lisbon in 1709, but 
at an early age he escaped from his Marrano life in Portugal and by way of 
Barbados came to New York in 1730 (or 1738). He married Rachel (born in 
London, February 8, 1719, died May 12 or 14, 1797), oldest daughter of 
Moses Levy (Biography 6) and Grace Mears Levy (Grace Hays, Biography 
20) of Spanish Town, Jamaica, B.W.I. 

Seven children besides Gershom were born to this marriage. The first child, 
Abraham (born 1741), and the last, Raphael, died in infancy. The others, who 
lived out their normal span of life, left a notable impress on the pages of Amer- 
ican Jewish history. Gershom was the fourth of the children. His younger 
brother Benjamin (Biography 100) and his younger sister Grace (Grace Na- 
than, Biography 139) were active and picturesque personalities who feature 
elsewhere in these pages. His older brother, Moses (1744-1809), was one of 
the organizers of the Bank of Rhode Island in Newport and was first Grand 
Master of Masons in Rhode Island. It was this Moses Seixas who as president 
of the Newport Jewish community in 1790 addressed to George Washington 
an historic letter of welcome to that town. In this letter he wrote: 

Deprived as we heretofore have been of the invaluable rights of free citizens, we 
now (with a deep sense of gratitude to the Almighty disposer of all events) behold 
a Government, erected by the Majesty of the People—a Government, which to 
bigotry gives no sanction, to persecution no assistance—but generously affording 
to All liberty of conscience, and immunities of citizenship;—deeming every one, of 
whatever nation, tongue, or language, equal parts of the great government machine. 

In his reply, Washington immortalized Seixas’ finely chosen words by quot- 

ing them when he wrote: 


All possess alike liberty of conscience and immunities of citizenship. It is now no 
more that toleration is spoken of as if it was by the indulgence of one class of peo- 
ple that another enjoyed the exercise of their inherent natural rights. For happily 
the Government of the United States, which gives to bigotry no sanction, to perse- 
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cution no assistance, requires only that they who live under its protection, should 
demean themselves as good citizens, in giving it on all occasions their effectual sup- 
port. 


Gershom’s younger brother, Abraham (1750-1799), who married Richea 
Hart of Charleston, served throughout the Revolution first as Lieutenant in the 
Georgia Continental Line and then as Captain in the South Carolina Militia. 
His older sister, Abigail (1742-1819), at the age of seventeen became the wife 
of Hillel Judah at New Aberdeen. 

History does not tell of the games or growing pains of these boys and girls 
constituting the family of Isaac Mendes Seixas in their New York home be- 
fore their merchant father moved to Newport, R.I., where he died during the 
Revolution at the age of 71 on November 3, 1780. Nor does it tell us how as a 
young man of 19 in 1764 Gershom joined in petitioning against the act of the 
legislature that from the beginning of 1766 all new buildings to be erected in 
the city South of the Fresh Water, i.e., the extreme northern end of the city 
where the Jewish cemetery was, would have to be built of either brick or stone 
and covered with a roof of either slate or metal. Nor does history inform us 
how Gershom received his training to become the religious leader of the New 
York Jewish community. There was no rabbinic seminary, nor even a rabbi 
in the United States at the time. It must have been his own spirit, his constant 
attendance at synagogue services, the Jewish life in his home, and what he 
learned from New York’s Hazan Joseph Jessurun Pinto, that qualified him by 
the summer of 1768, when he was twenty-three years old, to present himself 
as a candidate for the position of hazan of the community. 

In 1759, as a man of thirty, Pinto, originally from Amsterdam, had come 
from London to the New York congregation. He was a man of sensitive reli- 
gious spirit, and one described by the London congregation as “very well versed 
in the Reading of the Pentateuch and in the functions of a Hazan.” At that 
time Gershom Seixas was fourteen years old. It was from Pinto that the lad in 
his impressionable adolescent years must have learned the conduct of the syna- 
gogue services and gained his more advanced Hebrew knowledge. In 1765 
Pinto found it necessary to announce that he, his wife, and two children had 
to return to Europe in order to save a small estate of his about which litigation 
had arisen. From 1766 to 1768 the position of hazan of the community was 
filled not too satisfactorily by Isaac Cohen da Silva. On July 3, 1768, the trus- 
tees were informed 
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that Mr. Gershom Seixas had made application for the office of Hazan of this Kaal, 
—Mr. Seixas then attending made a personall Application for said office. 

The following Sunday afternoon, at a meeting held in the school building 
known as the Hebra, at three o’clock, with da Silva discharged he 
was Unanimously, and without one Negative, voted By the Parnasim, assistants, & 
all the present Yaheedim, to the said office of Hazan. 

However mature he may have been in his own eyes, to his father this hazan 

was still a lad. A year later, in June 1769, he was planning a trip to Lancaster, 
Pa., for what purpose we do not know. Then his father’s misgivings about so 
young a man—he was twenty-four—venturing alone on so distant a trip with- 
out guidance prompted Isaac Seixas to address the following lines to his friend 
Joseph Symons in Lancaster: 
Permit me, Sr to Recomend my Son to your particular notice, he has never been 
so far from home, and if you find anything amiss in his behavior, impute it favour- 
ably to his want of Experience, & Kindly admonish him for it, & Excuse my free- 
dom, our old acquaintance is my only apology. 

We catch a glimpse of how busily his time was filled during these years from 
his letter of January 1, 1775, addressed to the parnassim and adjuntos. In the 
spelling not of Gershom Seixas but of the clerk to the board of trustees, this 
letter stated 
that the perquisites of his office, was verry Inconsiderable, and his time entirely 
taken up with the Duties, thereunto belonging, he was under the Disagreable 
necessity of applying for an additional Sallery, the Sum he thinks requisit is One 
hundred and Forty pounds per Annum with the perquisits as usual, upon these 
terms is willing to continue otherwise beg leave to decline serving any longer 
than the present quarter... . 

The honorable board deferred consideration of this request, so that at their 
meeting held on March zoth, 1775, 
the Presidente acquainted the Gentlemen, meet that he had received a note from our 
Hazan Gershom Seixas which he read and is in the following words Viz Sir Three 
months are Elapsed since I delivered you my proposials in Wrighting to be consid- 
ered of by the adjuntos As you have not yet detirmined think it necessary to inform 
you if I begin another Quarter I expect a Complyance with my requisition .. . 

This letter, the spelling and punctuation of which were assuredly better in 
Hazan Seixas’ original message than in the congregational secretary’s record- 
ing of it, stirred to immediate “debateing.” Seixas refused to wait until the fol- 
lowing Sunday for a decision ‘‘as he was then to give an answer to another 
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place.” So he was offered not £140 nor even £120 and perquisites for which 
he stood out, but “one hundred pounds per annum and perquisits as usual.” He 
thereupon resigned his office. Four days later, to save their dignity the Board 
reaffirmed their offer of a basic salary of £100, but they attached to this an 
additional bonus of £ ro after six months, and another #10 at the close of the 
year. The first £10 he no doubt received, but whether even his determined 
nature collected the second £10 on April 2, 1776, the Revolutionary records 
do not tell. 

In the meantime this young man had taken a personally revolutionary step 
which may have convinced his father that his son was attaining a certain ma- 
turity. On September 6, 1775, at the age of thirty, he married Elkalah, or 
Elkaley (Elkalah Mendes Seixas, Biography 33), the daughter of Abraham and 
Sarah Myers Cohen. She brought him the modest dowry of £200, while he 
settled on her the still more modest sum of £100, one year’s salary. During the 
ten years of their married life she had to establish for him no less than four 
homes. The first was their New York home in 1775. Then came their home in 
exile in Stratford in 1776, and their home in Philadelphia in 1780. Finally she 
set up their home once more in New York in 1784 before she died a little over 
a year later “in the 36th Year of her Age.” In those ten years she established 
not only his physical homes but also his family with four children to whom she 
gave birth, Isaac (born 1776), Sarah Abigail (born 1778), Rebecca (born 
1780), and Benjamin. 

Why all this going from place to place in setting up a home? It was the 
Revolution which scattered Gershom Seixas and so many of his congregation 
from the city where he had been born. In vain on a solemn fast day on May 17, 
1776, he had led his congregation in a prayer 
To put it in the heart of our Sovereign Lord, George the third, and in the hearts 
of his Councellors, Princes and Servants, to turn away their fierce Wrath from our 
North America. And . . . that there may no more blood be shed in these Coun- 


tries .. . That thou mayest once more plant an everlasting peace between Great 
Brittain and her Colonies as in former times . . . 


Just under seven weeks later on the fourth of July came the parting of the 
ways. When it looked as if the city must fall into the hands of the British, Ger- 
shom Seixas took the lead in urging that the synagogue be closed and its mem- 
bers find freedom elsewhere. Early in August a final service was held and 
Hazan Seixas gave a solemn farewell address. Scrolls of the Torah were packed 
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up, and five days before Washington evacuated the city on August 27th after 
losing the battle of Long Island, Gershom Seixas and his family left New York. 
He and the leading members of the Jewish community carried out the stead- 
fast resolve of their ardent patriotism that they would not remain in New 
York despite the hope of comparative comfort and security offered by the city 
that was to be occupied by King George’s men. Hastily leaving their homes, 
their possessions, their businesses, and their synagogue, they sought freedom, 
for the most part in Philadelphia or in Connecticut. To Connecticut went such 
patriots as Gershom and Benjamin (Biography 100) Seixas, Samson Mears, 
Myer Myers (see Biography 59), Manuel Myers (Biography 49), Solomon 
Simson (Biography 50), Solomon Hays, and Judah Hays. We catch sight of 
them scattered in Stratford to which the Seixas family went to join their father, 
and in Danbury, Stamford, Norwalk, Wilton, Lebanon, and Fairfield. It was 
no easy trip for Gershom Seixas’ wife to make only three weeks after she had 
given birth to their first-born son, Isaac, on July 30. Nor was it easy traveling 
for Hazan Seixas himself. For besides such household belongings as he could 
pack up and take along, he also took with him, to keep in safety, the congrega- 
tional scrolls of the Torah with their cloaks and ornaments and a chest con- 
taining “sundries” belonging to the congregation. 

He made his new home in Stratford, Conn.—for a time also in Norwalk— 
and there he lived from 1776 to 1780. In Stratford was born his daughter 
Sarah, the future Mrs. I. B. Kursheedt. There was no nucleus of a synagogue 
or congregation there, and he probably earned his living by going into busi- 
ness, as did the other patriot refugee Jews in Connecticut. On rare occasions 
he ventured back to New York City, as in March 1777, when he went to offi- 
ciate at the marriage of Samuel Lazarus (Biography 47) and Fannie Cushell, 
and again in 1779 when he performed the same service in the city for Alex- 
ander Zuntz (Biography 110) and Rachel Abrahams. 

Despite the patriotic scattering of most of the congregation from New 
York, its synagogue was not permanently closed. After an interval during 
which at one time the British had planned to take over the synagogue building 
and use it as a warehouse, it was reopened and services were held irregularly, 
with the Reverend Isaac Touro of Newport and Jacob Raphael Cohen from 
Montreal conducting the services. The Revolution had brought to the city in 
1779 that devoted Jew, the Hessian soldier Alexander Zuntz. But New York 
had lost a large part of its Jewish community to Philadelphia, and it was only a 
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matter of time before that rapidly expanding Jewish community invited Ger- 
shom Seixas to come and be their permanent religious head. Many of its leaders 
were New York Jews who knew him well. Indeed, the whole Philadelphia 
community had come to know him when in April, 1779, he went from Con- 
necticut to that city to officiate at the marriage of his brother Benjamin (Biog- 
raphy 100). Eventually, on the official invitation of Hayman Levy (Biography 
35) and Isaac Moses (Biography 103), New York Jews who were then the 
leaders of Philadelphia Jewry, he came to the Quaker City in 1780, bringing 
with him that property of his New York congregation which he had zealously 
guarded during his four years in Connecticut. In 1776 it had cost him only ten 
shillings and six pence to move it from New York to Stratford; but in 1780 
“for transporting the Safarim and chest belonging to the K.K. from Stratford 
to Philadelphia at request of Hayman Levy and Isaac Moses” he had to incur 
an expense of £5-6-8. 

At first he read the services in Philadelphia in the crowded little synagogue 
in the upper story of a building on Cherry Alley. But in 1782 the more spa- 
cious and more dignified building that was called for became a reality on 
Cherry Street between Third and Fourth Streets. On June 10, 1782, he con- 
ducted the services for laying its cornerstone, and three months later, on Fri- 
day afternoon, September 13, the eve of the Sabbath following the New Year, 
Philadelphia’s first synagogue building was dedicated by him. That afternoon 
the doors were open from three o’clock, although the service was not expected 
to be over until seven. But the congregation and the rabbi had been warned 
To be particularly carefull not to raise their Voices higher than the Hazan’s, who 
will endeavor to modulate his Voice to a proper Pitch so as only to fill the Building. 

If Hazan Seixas raised his resonant voice beyond that measure so that neigh- 
bors outside the building could hear him, they might have heard him invoke 
blessing on 
His Excellency the President, & Honble Delegates of the United States of America 
in Congress Assembled—His Excellency George Washington, Captain General & 
Commander in Chief of the federal Army of these States, His Excellency the Presi- 


dent, the Honble the Executive Council, & Members of the General Assembly of 
this Commonwealth, and all Kings & Potentates in Alliance with North America, 


During nearly four years in which he ministered in Philadelphia he received 
an annual salary of £200 in Pennsylvania currency with “fire wood and the 
emoluments belonging to the office of Hazan.” Yet he contributed no less than 
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£15 towards the cost of the new synagogue building, and £ 13 - 11 10 towards 
the upkeep of the congregation in something over a year beginning in Sep- 
tember, 1782. 

We know little of his ministry in Philadelphia; but “Rabbi Gershom Seixas 
of the Synagogue of the Jews at Philadelphia” together with Simon Nathan 
(Biography 124) their parnas, and Asher Myers, Bernard Gratz, and Haym 
Salomon on December 23, 1783, petitioned the Council of Censors to amend 
the Constitution so that to be elected and take one’s seat in the Assembly one 
would not have to take an oath avowing that the Scriptures of both the Old 
and New Testaments were given by Divine inspiration. This wording, they 
stated, discriminated against Jewish citizens who had amply shown their devo- 
tion to the American cause. 

Toward the end of 1783 Congress demobilized the American army. The 
British evacuated New York on November 25. The Revolution was over and 
Hayman Levy (Biography 35), Isaac Moses (Biography 103), and other New 
York Jewish leaders returned to New York to take up life there once more 
after seven years of patriotic exile. Gershom Seixas was uneasy about the pros- 
pects of his work and of his salary in the Philadelphia community that was 
rapidly being depleted of so many of its leading members. The distracted New 
York Jewish community was eager for him to return, for we are twice told 
that on December 21, 1783, at a meeting of the whole congregation, the sec- 
ond meeting held after the Revolution, it was carried in the affirmative 
to write Mr. G. Seixas whether he looks upon himself as Hazan to this K.K. or not, 
& what Salary he expects to have. 

On that same day, December 21, 1783, Seixas in Philadelphia had written the 
following personal letter to Hayman Levy, the new president of the New 
York synagogue, a letter which he sent by the favor of Mr. Daniel Gomez: 

The many Manifestations of your Friendship to me since I have been in the Office 
of Hazan—(both here & in New York)—leaves no room to doubt of the sincerity 
of your Professions—but as the Kaal Sheerit Israel is now situated must confess my- 
self incapable to form a Judgement—whether, or not it will be in my Power to 
render that degree of general Satisfaction, which is absolutely requisite for any 
Person who serves in that Vocation—in the first Place I am unacquainted with 
the Spanish & Portuguese Languages which have ever been used since the first 
establishment of the Synagogue—Secondly I am informed—that many Parties are 
form’d (& forming) to create Divisions among the reputable Members of the Con- 


gregation by which Means a general Disunion seems to prevail instead of being 
united to serve the Deity consonant to our holy Law—& thirdly—as I have now a 
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Family to provide for, I can not think of giving up this Place till I meet with some | 
Encouragement from you that my Salary will be made equivalent to what I re- . 
ceive here—for unless I can obtain a Sufficiency to support my Family in a decent 
Manner, by being Hazan—I must inevitably give up the Calling, and endeavor with 
the Blessing of God, to procure it by Industry & an Application to Business—These 
Sir, are the Reasons why I have not been so explicit in “declaring my Intention of 
serving the K.K. Sheerit Israel any longer’ as you intimated in your Letter I ought 
to have been. 

Now, these Circumstances premised—if it will be Agreeable to the Kaal to have 
the same Mode of carrying on Public Worship—as We unanimously agreed to & 
established in this City—if some regular form of Government be adopted so as to 
have a proper Subordination in the Society—& the Finance of the Tsedaka can 
afford to allow me a comfortable Maintenance—I am very willing to return to my 
Native City—in the Spring—say by Ros Hodes Nisan and Accept of my former 
Station—if not—I must content myself to remain here, till something more ad- 
vantageous may offer. 


The reply of the congregation a month later, on January 28, 1784, was to 
reelect him as their hazan at a salary of £2004 year, with six cords of hickory 
wood, matzoth, and perquisites as usual, as well as £,6+8-o towards his travel- 
ing expenses from Philadelphia, with him to take office at the date he had sug- 
gested, Rosh Hodesh Nisan, that is March 23, 1784. 

For some reason that is not clear it was not until eighteen days later that 
Seixas formally notified the “Honble Parnass & Mahamad, KK Mikva Israel’ 
that 
Being called to my former place of Residence (and the place of my nativity) have 
to inform you that my Quarter expires here on Ros Hodes Nisan, at which time 
have engaged to return to New York. 

The Philadelphia congregation protested at the short notice given. But on 
March 22, the day before Seixas was to take office again in New York, Hay- 
man Levy, now parnas in New York, wrote to the “Parnass and Junto of KK 
Mikve Israel” a letter aggressively expressive of New York’s unquestioning 
assumption of superiority. 


We are much surprized that you should complain of short notice given you by 
Mr. Seixas—of his intention—those who have been Obliged to take up their resi- 
dence in Philada while this place was in the power of the British, always expected 
Mr. Seixas would return, & to your Candor we submit it—when we ask you, did 
you expect otherwise? As to the Gentn who now officiates here—we make no doubt 
—he will, when properly invited, pay you a Visit—perhaps—the Congregation of 
Mikve Israel may approve of him— 
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By a felicitous exchange, this gentleman, Jacob Raphael Cohen, of North 
Africa, England, and Montreal, took Seixas’ position in Philadelphia when 
Seixas returned to the position Cohen had been filling in New York. Both New 
York and Philadelphia continued well served, for the New York congregation 
said of Cohen that he . 


behaved during his residence among us, with propriety & decency, and his dismis- 
sion is caused by our former Hazan’s returning to his Office. 


However, Hazan Seixas found it difficult to leave Philadelphia in time to 
meet his contractual obligation with his New York congregation. The reasons 
for this are vividly reported in the following letter to Hayman Levy in New 
York written on March 15, 1784. 


The unsettledness of the Weather almost makes me despair of being able to ac- 
complish my Contract with your Congregation at the Time appointed—which was 
to have been to morrow sennight—have some small hopes to be with you the Week 
after—but as I understand from Information that a Lr is to be sent to you & the 
Junta for Permission for me to stay here till Ros Hodes Iyar—will wait the Result 
of your Ansr to it. If you can by any Means indulge this Congregation you will at 
the same Time greatly oblige me, as I can by that Time get every Thing ready to 
take my Family & Effects with me & sooner I have not the least Prospect—. Should 
the Prayer of the Letter not be thought Eligible you will please to let me know by 
Post—& Pll be with you for Shabbat Hagadol—« leave my Family till after Pesah— 
tho’ you must allow it to be a great Hardship for a Man to be without his Family of 
a Pesah—several letters have passed between the Parnass & Junta & me—they con- 
demn me for not having given them timely Notice of my Intention to quit them— 
have said every thing I could to justify my Conduct—the Matter now rests entirely 
with you to say go or stay— 

Should have wrote to you before but was in such continual & violent Pain up- 
wards of a fortnight after my Return Home—that I could not even speak without 
encreasing the Pain. 

With the greatest Respect to Aunt Levy in which my Wife Unites—& Salutations 
to the Rest of your worthy Household & Connexions am 

Dr & Worthy Sir 
Your Obliged & Affectt Hble Servitor 
GERSHOM. SEIXAS 


Eventually he returned to what proved to be a financially embarrassed city 
and a congregation struggling to come to its feet after the crippling years of 
British occupation. Even the six cords of hickory wood were an uncertain fea- 
ture of his income. In the following year, 1785, he asked for a grant of £ 18 in- 
stead of the £10 which he had formerly received for purchasing this fuel, since 
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six cords of nut wood could no longer be purchased for £10. In that winter 
the congregation found itself deeply in debt to its salaried officers. Thereupon 
a drastic step was taken by a vote of 14 to 3: 

Our Distressed Situation being Indebted to the different officers upwards of Two 
Hundred Pounds and our Inability to pay them, In justice to the Officers, and our- 
selves, we have come to the following Resolutions, That the Hazan, Shohet, Shamas 
and Clerk have written Notice given them by the President that the Congregation 
from their reduced Situation, are under the Disagreable Necessity of Informing 
them, that they are discharged in Tamuz next Ensuing 

This summary action was not carried through because special pressure was 
brought to bear which resulted in the collection of additional income for the 
congregation. However, the emergency postwar financing continued, and 
four years later, the Shohet Van Ottingen, no longer able to stand the constant 
delay in paying his very scant salary, resigned his office and went to Philadel- 
phia. Hazan Seixas, however, struggled along with the congregation, even 
though in the summer of 1787 he felt compelled to offer his resignation, and 
even though in 1789 his meager salary of £200 was reduced to £170 with 
such perquisites as might come to him. In the following year, 1790, when it 
was found that “the funds of this Congregation are inadequate to allow the 
Hazan his present Salary,” they offered him £120 year with £13 for fire- 
wood, his perquisites as usual, and a house to live in. He countered with the 
proposition, which was accepted, that the salary be £140 and the house to 
live in, while he would find his own wood and matzoth and pay his own offer- 
ings. 

Gershom Seixas was never happy in that house which had been made avail- 
able for him just to the east of the synagogue on Mill Street. In September, 
1791, the house went up in flames. Then the item of an allowance for his rent 
began to worry both him and the synagogue authorities. In 1792 they allowed 
him £200, made up of £160 salary and £40 for rent. But in that year he had 
to pay £65 for his rent. Two years later the congregation tried to meet the 
problem by building a new house for him next to the synagogue on Mill Street. 
Largely because of his unhappy experiences in the earlier congregational par- 
sonage he refused to live in it. This steadfast refusal was despite the fact that 
with “the enormous rise of the prices of every necessary of life within the last 
three years” he was then paying in rent no less than £ ros, i.e., more than half 
his basic salary. The trustees not unreasonably felt that by providing him with 
a home they had done what they could to solve the problem. Hazan Seixas 
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thought otherwise. He was so confident of the justice of his claim that he 
offered to submit these differences with the trustees for arbitration by three 
or five citizens of any other religious society as referees. However, calling in 
a group of Christian citizens of New York to pass on a question between the 
rabbi and his congregation did not appeal to the board of trustees. They coun- 
tered with the offer, which Seixas accepted, that he should receive as his grant 
for housing whatever income from rent should come in from the house which 
they had built for him but into which he refused to move. 

So they went along for that year. But a year later (August 2, 1795), he was 
compelled again to ask for an increase in salary. At that time the family which 
he had to support consisted of his wife and seven children. An offer of an addi- 
tional £20 a year was not satisfactory to him; yet he well knew the strin- 
gency of the congregational finances, and as always he showed himself ready 
to accommodate himself to the distressful conditions so far as it was humanly 
possible for him to do so. From the end of 1785 his salary had been set not at 
£200 year, but at the slightly higher figure of £50 every quarter, the quar- 
ter consisting of three lunar months. In a Jewish leap year, a year of thirteen 
lunar months, the trustees asked him if he expected to be paid for the addi- 
tional month of Veadar. His reply was that under his contract he had the 
right to expect this payment, but “considering the impoverished Situation of 
our funds” he would relinquish it and go back to the salary of £200 a solar 
year. Even at this rate the trustees were not able to meet their salary obliga- 
tion towards him, and, running behind in their payments, in time they came to 
owe him a considerable sum. Again he relinquished his rights and his claim 
on the accumulated indebtedness that was unquestionably due him. 

A little later the old currency of pounds was left behind, and in 1803 his 
salary was set at $500, that of the shohet at $250, the shammas $125, and the 
clerk $70. Two years later he was able to pledge £3 13-0 toward a fund 
that was being raised for the building of a new synagogue. ‘This was to be far 
to the north in Greenwich Village for the convenience of the growing num- 
ber in the community who found the synagogue in Mill Street inconveniently 
remote from the new residential quarters that were growing up northwards. 
In 1808 the electors augmented his salary by $250. 

At times additional income came to him through his occasional activities 
as teacher, shohet, and mohel; but external circumstances always seemed to 
leave him just about getting along financially. Thus, during the war of 1812 
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the synagogue was anything but flourishing financially. The little synagogue 
building on Mill Street over three quarters of a century in age was outgrown, 
distant, and in disrepair. Early in 1814 Seixas records that “Business is at a 
standstill, people calculate upon an armistice.” In March, 1814, the synagogue 
minutes talk of “the reduced state of the finances of the congregation,” and 
Seixas writes of “hard times indeed. No money in the treasury.” In the pre- 
ceding year, 1813, he reports that “Provisions are dear. The necessaries of life 
so high that the poverty in the city is great.” “The times are very hard. Money 
almost an impossibility. . . . Many are living upon black butter-pears, apples 
& quinces stewed together.” The war with England affected New York City 
directly. In a letter written to his daughter Sarah Kursheedt in November, 
1813, Seixas speaks of “all the many wants we may have.” On August 8, 1814, 
when the war was nearly over, he refers to “all our sufferings for the last two 
years.” But his large and constantly increasing family—in 1814 he was the 
father of fifteen children—never seems to have known acute want. Like ev- 
eryone else of his day he played the lottery in the hope of bettering the family 
fortune, though there is no record of his ever having won any prize. 

His duties were not alone those of a reader of the services. He was also the 
preacher when the occasion called for a sermon, the officiant at marriages and 
funerals, the mohel, sometimes the shohet, and very often the teacher. He 
even served as collector of all offerings in 1787 in the absence of a collector. 
Ten years later we find him with Jacob Hart submitting to the synagogue 
a form and motto for the seal of this Corporation . . . and it being Judged a 
proper one it was agreed to have a seal Engraved. 

He was often appointed on committees for such purposes as “Taking up a 
subscription for raising a fund for enlarging and repairing the synagogue.” 
In the summer of 1785 he was asked to raise a subscription to pay for the con- 
struction of new windows in the synagogue, for, the board of trustees de- 
clared, “We know you to have more influence with the whole of the Con- 
gregation than any other Person.” This particular assignment, however, he 
did not accept. 

The conduct of the synagogue services was his principal duty, as laid down 
for him in detail in such rulings as those of November 1 5, 1795. These, curi- 
ously enough, seem to encourage or at least not disallow his tendency toward 
unpunctuality in commencing the religious services. 
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Duties and Services to be performed by the Chazan.— 

ist. Whenever the Synagogue is opened for the performing of divine Service, it 
shall be the Duty of the Chazan to be there within a quarter of an hour after 
the limited time, for beginning of the same, and remain during the continuance 
thereof, unless prevented by Sickness; except when a person shall have Yotzite 
and neglect to notify him in proper time.— 

2nd. It shall be the duty of the Chazan to see that the Zimroth be read in proper 
time; and if the person to whom the same may be given to read, should neglect 
to perform it; it shall be his duty to read the same, so that the Service may be 

erformed as customary in our places of Worship.— 

3rd. It shall be the duty of the Chazan to peruse the Parza of the Week in the same 
Sepher Torah, which is to be read the succeeding Sabbath or Holiday; and 
that he be allowed 2/6 for each Error he may find out and correct in the same 
by the owner thereof; and pay a fine himself of 5/ for any Error that may be 
discovered in the same when read in public, by any person.— 

4th. It shall not be in the power of the Chazan to appoint any person to perform 
Service on the Sabbath or Holiday as Chazan except the Zimroth, neither shall 
he give the Haphtorahs of the following Days to wit the 1st and 2nd Days of 
Roshahshonah, the two Haphtorahs of Kipur, Shekalim, Zochor, Parah, Haho- 
desh; the three preceding Sabbaths—before the gth day of Ab, and the said 
gth day of Ab—without leave of the acting Parnass.— 

5th. The Chazan shall comply with such directions as shall be from time to time 
authorized and Enacted by the Parnasim and Adjunto, which may be required 
of him in Writing by the Acting Parnass, appertaining to the Services and 
Customs of the Synagogue. 

6th. The Chazan shall not marry any person whatsoever, nor attend in his official 
Capacity on any Barette if forbidden by the Acting Parnas.— 

7th. It shall be the duty of the Chazan to attend every funeral in this Congregation 
and perform the Functions of his Office in the usual Mode unless ordered to 
the contrary by the Acting Parnas. 


Hazan Seixas served as the congregation’s expert in matters of Jewish law 
and practice, especially in controlling the activities of the congregational sho- 
het. In this capacity in his earlier years he associated with himself two of the 
Hebraically more learned members of the community, Abraham I. Abrahams 
(see Biography 87) and Isaac Pinto (Biography 36). In later years he received 
much help in these matters from his son-in-law I. B. Kursheedt who at the 
beginning of the nineteenth century was probably the man most learned in 
rabbinic lore in the whole country. 

As the minister of his community Gershom Seixas came into close personal 
contact with his congregants on occasions of birth, marriage, and death. He 
was the mohel not only of the Jewish community of New York City but also 
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far beyond its confines. During much of his life he may have been the only 
functioning qualified mohel in the northeastern part of the country. We find 
him traveling to Newport, R.L, to carry out this religious duty. Probably the 
most difficult journey of the kind that he made was in 1811 when he was an 
aging and weakened man sixty-six years of age. On October 19 he left New 
York for Montreal, arriving there nine days later. The next day, October 28, 
he performed there an operation of circumcision. By November 4th he had 
journeyed on to Three Rivers, where he introduced Benjamin and Ezekiel 
Hart into the covenant of Abraham. Four days later we find him operating at 
Berthieville. From there he returned to Montreal and, leaving Montreal on 
November 14, he arrived back home in New York a week later,7on November 
21. This whole journey was undertaken for his services to only four children. 
It took him no less than thirty-four days. 

To appreciate the sacrificial character of the service that he was called on 
to give in this way, one must recall the special difficulties that the incidence of 
the Sabbath brought to him on those cumulative days of travel by stagecoach 
or sailboat, and even more by the severe limitations set upon him by the Leviti- 
cal dietary laws. But this activity also had sentimental rewards, such as when 
on May 15, 1807, he brought into the Abrahamic covenant the son of Joseph 
Simson for whom he had officiated a generation earlier. The financial rewards 
were uncertain. On one occasion out of the fee of twenty-four shillings that 
he received he paid twenty-two in carriage fares. In connection with another 
circumcision, on account of bad weather he “had to take a coach for each 
visit, a great deal of trouble no fee or present.” But a month later he records 
that he received $15 and the carriage fares from the father. 

Some years after a Jewish baby in New York had been born and named, as 
a growing child it again. became the direct concern of Gershom Seixas. For 
in the not infrequent lack of another teacher it often became his duty to pro- 
vide the children of the community with their Jewish training. The contract 
made with him in July, 1793, required him to organize a school in which he 
would take not more than thirty boys and girls from the age of five years and 
upwards and teach them to read and translate Hebrew. The hours of instruc- 
tion were Sunday mornings from 1o to 1, and on the afternoon of other days 
in the week, excepting Friday and Saturday, fast days and festivals, and the 
day preceding the important days in the Jewish calendar. 

Hazan Seixas had to provide a convenient school room and firewood for the 
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winter. Perhaps in view of his friendly informality a special provision was 
made that “no scholar be employed in domestic or menial services under any 
pretence whatever, except to make fire for the use of the scholars while at 
school.” The pupils, of whom about one in six were girls, had to supply their 
own books. The trustees of the congregation were called on to provide tables, 
benches, a suitable stove, and a salary of £130. The parents of the community 
had to supply the pupils. But notwithstanding the large size of families, the 
school was strangely small. Three months later, by the end of the first week 
in September, only twenty-one pupils had been enrolled, of whom no less than 
six were children of Gershom Mendes Seixas’ brother Benjamin. A few weeks 
later, Jacob Hart (Biography 122) and Alexander Zuntz (Biography 110), a 
committee of inspection, found “that the Method and assiduity pursued by 
Mr. G. Seixas, promises progress in the children.” Yet two years later the 
school was out of existence and efforts had to be made to reorganize it. 

It was sometimes the hazan’s duty to superintend the behavior of the boys 
under thirteen during the synagogue service. These youngsters were seated 
together behind him in the southwest corner of the synagogue. He must have 
been gifted with a remarkably strong influence on them if he was able to con- 
trol their effervescent, youthful liveliness while with his back to them he was 
rooted to his place at the reader’s desk engaged in leading the congregation in 
prayer. Indeed, at one time, on June 2, 1794, announcement was made in syna- 
gogue that £10 a year would be “given to any approved applicant who will 
superintend the Children when in Synagogue,” Seixas gladly relinquishing this 
sum from his salary as head of the school. 

When the Polonies Talmud Torah School was organized and opened in 1803 
he was appointed its teacher. But beginning in 1808, in both this educational 
work with the children and also with the reading of the services he was assisted 
by the Rev. Emanuel Nunes Carvalho. This London-born minister had ofh- 
ciated in Barbados before coming to New York, and later he served in Charles- 
ton and in Philadelphia. When Seixas died, Carvalho, then in Philadelphia, 
pronounced and printed a memorial sermon in his honor less than a year before 
he, Carvalho, died at the early age of forty-seven. 

When the boy and the girl grew up, marriage could be looked for, perhaps 
as the climax of a friendship formed in Seixas’ Jewish school. A hundred and 
fifty years ago, Jewish marriages in New York City were celebrated not in 
hotels or halls, nor ordinarily in the inconveniently located little synagogue 
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of the town, but in the home. It was there that Seixas, who had been with the 
baby at naming and with the child at school, again stepped into an intimately 
personal relationship with the young members of the community. As the only 
Jewish minister to be found in the country north of Philadelphia, he also 
united brides and grooms who found their way to New York from Bedford, 
N.Y., or Three Rivers, Canada, as well as from Virginia, Surinam, Kingston, 
Jamaica, and other distant points. 

His services at death involved not only the conduct of the funeral but often 
also reading religious services, not infrequently both morning and evening, in 
the house of mourning during the first week after the funeral. Little wonder 
that he took an active interest in the Hebra Gemiluth Hasadim, the activities 
of which have been described in an earlier chapter. He was the moving spirit 
in the organization of the Hebra Hased Va-Amet in 1802 for enlisting the 
laymen of the community in providing service for the dying, the dead, and the 
mourners. Whenever there was trouble, a warmhearted response could be 
looked for from him. It was he who at the time of the grim yellow fever epi- 
demic in the fall of 1798 urged on several members of the congregation gath- 
ered in the succah a proposal that had been made 
to establish a fund abstractedly from the Sedakah to assist such poor or sick persons 
of our society as might be in want during the time our Trustees should be absent 
from the city. 

As a result there was formed the Kalfe Sedaka Mattan Basether (Funds of 
Charity “Gift in Secret”). As a beginning £41- 12-10 was collected and 
at once made available for emergency relief. 

His services to his congregants did not always end with the close of the 
services of mourning that he conducted for them after their death; for instance 
he acted as one of the executors of the estate of Rachel Pinto (Biography 93). 

Gershom Seixas was gifted with an active mind. Somehow he gained a skill- 
ful competence in the Hebrew language. He acquired expertise in the surgical 
operation of circumcision, and also as a shohet, a technique which requires not 
only manual dexterity but also a detailed knowledge of the large body of Jewish 
law covering anatomical detail and other fine points in ritual slaughtering and 
the provision of kosher meat. It was he who supplied the facts about Jews in 
the United States which David Ottensoser included in his Geschichte der 


Jehudim. It was he, together with Solomon Simson (Biography 50), who in | 


1789 drafted the petition for aid from the general citizenry of New York in 
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saving the Jewish cemetery from destruction, and it was he and Simson who at 
that time were authorized to wait on the mayor to obtain his sponsorship of 
the petition. It was he who directed to the Jewish ecclesiastical authorities in 
London the technical question as to what should be done to save the graves in 
the burial ground that were threatened by subsidences of the soil. Even in his 
old age he retained his resiliency of mind. He read a great deal and he remained 
alert to new devices. Thus when he was sixty-nine years old he wrote in a 
letter to his daughter Sarah Kursheedt: 

Am in daily expectation of hearing the effects of the vaccine matter, sent to you the 
2d Inst—the child from whom the matter was taken is quite recover’d. 

It is well to bear in mind that Gershom Seixas was a self-educated man. The 

only formal education he had received was that given in the poorly organized 
and most elementary congregational school. There were no Jewish libraries 
available to him, yet his writing as evidenced in his sermons has clarity and ex- 
actness of expression as well as strong Jewish character, lofty thinking, and 
idealistic emotion. It may be well also to recall how frequently he preached, 
since it is often claimed that the sermon was introduced into the American 
synagogue by the Reform movement in the nineteenth century. On his return 
to New York in 1784, in his address to his congregation he declared: 
The manifold Mercies of Almighty Providence exercised toward us. during the 
Course of a perilous & most distressing War—& our being again restor’d to our 
former Place of Residence in Peace. it becomes a Duty incumbent on us to exert 
ourselves as a religious Society to acknowledge our Gratitude to him in every 
possible Manner, to celebrate his Praises & to glorify his holy Name. .. . 

“Aoreeable to the Proclamation of the President of the United States” that 
because of the adoption of the national constitution Thursday, November 26, 
1789, should “be observed as a day of Public Thanksgiving and Prayer,” Ger- 
shom Seixas preached in the synagogue on that day. His sermon was subse- 
quently printed without his knowledge, and its publisher not altogether ac- 
curately announced it as “the first of the kind ever preached in English in this 
State.” 

He always responded to such national calls. On May 9, 1798, a day desig- 
nated as a day of national humiliation “conformably to a Recommendation of 
the President of the United States,” a special service was held at 10 o’clock in 
the morning. The sermon which he then preached was printed, “for Naphthali 
Judah, Bookseller and Stationer.” “By the solicitation of several of the Au- 
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thor’s friends, he has been induced to have it printed, merely to gratify them.” 
This sermon is cited here because it is a notable example of his good judgment 
and independence of spirit. At that time the Federalists were worked up to a 
passionate hatred of revolutionary France as “the most flagitious, despotic, and 
vindictive government that ever disgraced the annals of mankind.” Stories were 
circulated that Americans were being skinned by the French to make boots for 
their army or that the French were planning to destroy New York by fire. In 
that atmosphere of hysteria and fear, of the sermons delivered in New York 
on that day, only that of the Reverend Mr. Seixas and of one other clergyman 
did not reflect this panicky war-mongering spirit. Indeed, in his sermon Ger- 
shom Seixas recalled how France had helped the United States win its inde- 
pendence, and his theme was not hatred of France but love of neighbor. 

Such special services were not uncommonly called for in those days. Early 
in the following year, 1799, the corporation of the City of New York recom- 
mended that February 5 be observed as a day of somewhat strangely combined 
thanksgiving and humiliation, and abstention from all servile labor. There- 
fore the synagogue was especially opened at 11 o’clock in the morning, and 
Hazan Seixas was authorized “to perform such service as he may think proper 
on the occasion.” 

Some months later, on Thursday, December 19, he preached another note- 
worthy sermon. That was a day which had been unanimously recommended 
by the clergy of the city as a day of public thanksgiving and prayer. His ser- 
mon’s vivid description of the difficulties through which the city had passed 
in the yellow fever epidemic of the preceding year has already been quoted in 
the story of Nathaniel Isaacs (Biography 43), one of the victims of that pesti- 
lence. 

On another occasion he preached a sermon at a special service held in re- 
sponse to a call of the Common Council of the city. The special call was to 
collect funds for the relief of some 12,000 persons in the northwestern part of 
New York State who had escaped from atrocities committed by Indians. These 
refugees had been “driven from their peacefull abodes in this inclement season 
of the year, their houses sacked and burnt, destitute of food, of raiment and 
of every necessarie of life . . .” Seixas called on his congregants “‘to practise 
the works of piety, benevolence and charity.” 

A theme which constantly recurs in his sermons is that of profound grati- 
tude for the blessings which the United States outstandingly offered the Jews 
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in his day when emancipation from an imposed ghetto was still a dream in 


most countries of the world. Thus in a sermon which he preached in 1804 he 
expressed 


gratefull thanks for the many and various blessings that have been graciously be- 
stowed on us during the last season, and for the more special care of divine Provi- 
dence, in withholding from us, the visitation of an epidemic disease. . . . We join 
in celebrating this day with the other inhabitants of this city . . . as we are so 
peculiarly situated in our captivity, that I conceive we are more called upon to 
return thanks to benign Goodness in placing us in such a country, where we are 
free to act, according to the dictates of conscience, and where no exception is taken 
from following the principles of our religion. 

In another sermon preached in that year, on December 20, 1804, though the 
main theme was support of the charitable society Kalfe Sedakah, as usual Seixas 
did not fail to invoke heavenly blessing on the government. 

Bless and protect the President of the Union with the administrators of the general 
Government in their respective departments—the Governor and Ruler of this State, 
Judges and Counsellors and the Magistrates of this City . . . let no party Schisms 
in State affairs prevail, so as to destroy the principles of the Constitution which is 


for the security of persons & property, and sworn to be observed by the adminis- 
trators of government. 


Almost exactly a year later, on December 15, 1805, a day set for “Thanks- 
giving and Prayer to Almighty God for preserving us through the late Epi- 
demic,” the sermon which he preached found such favor with the congrega- 
tion that a committee waited on him afterwards to get a copy of his discourse 
for the purpose of preserving it among the papers of the congregation “and to 
be at liberty of having the Same printed.” But the hazan, while expressing his 
high sense of gratification, raised “various objections that appeared to your 
Committee sufficiently Reasonable.” So that sermon was not printed. 

Another sermon of his which received special recognition was the one he 
preached on January 11, 1807, for the benefit of the charity fund Mattan 
Basether. At the end of the month the trustees of the congregation record 


thanks for his excellent Discourse delivered in English in the Synagogue on the 


eleventh day of January, and that he be requested to accept as a further token of 
their approbation Fifty Dollars for a Suit of Cloathes. 


That sermon is notable today for its expression of the hopes that were stirred 
among Jews all over the world by Napoleon’s summoning of a Sanhedrin. 


. under the auspices of the most powerful potentate of Europe, & after the lapse 
of 17 Centuries since our Captivity, he has collected the most learned of our Rab- 
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bonim, who reside in his dominions, & invited every one, who incline to attend from 
other countries, to assemble in his metropolis, to form a Sanhedrin, for what pur- 
pose, or what their business will be, we can not pretend to say, many things are 
conjectured, but none to be depended on, from what motives there were convened, 
we have no more knowledge of, than what is published to the whole world, at 
present every thing appears in a favorable train, but no one can say with precision, 
how it will terminate. let us pray that the God of Israel may so direct them, that they 
may not be involved in difficulty, & may be able to avert every possible evil. that 
they may find favor in the sight of their Emperor, & that he under the influence of 
divine grace, may be a means to accomplish our reestablishment if not as a nation in 
our former territory, let it only be as a particular society, with equal rights & privi- 
leges of all other religious Societies. this circumstance alone calls forth our gratitude 
to God, for His benignity, in having preserved us a distinct body, among all na- 
tions. ... 


Of Napoleon’s Sanhedrin he had apparently more fears than hopes; for his 
expression of the ancient Jewish hope for national restoration in the historic 
land of Israel is usually much more definite and traditional than in the diplo- 
matic and politically cautious words which he used in talking of the Sanhedrin. 
On other occasions, as in his sermon of May 9, 1798, he would voice the prayer: 
let us beseech him to fulfill his divine promise of restoring us to our land, as declared 


in the prophecies, and that his sanctuary may again be built where we may perform 
our daily obligations. 


It was not always physically easy for Hazan Seixas to compose his sermons. 


This had to be done with the large number of children in his none too spacious. 


home, and notwithstanding the many visitors who sought out this friendly and 
helpful key man of the Jewish community of New York. For example, during 
the war with England, in December, 181 3, the British took possesion of Fort 
Niagara and burned Youngstown, Lewiston, Manchester, and the Indian vil- 
lage of Tuscarora. The common council of New York City designated Wed- 
nesday, February 2, 1814, as a day of fasting, humiliation, and prayer, and col- 
lection of funds for the relief of the inhabitants of Niagara and Genesee 
counties. In those days even short sermons were long. One of Seixas’ printed 
sermons Covers 32 pages. Only two days before this special sermon had to be 
delivered he sat down to write it out. But he tells in a letter how 


Last Monday noon, just as I sat down to compose a Short Address to the Congre- 
gation. . . . I had written one page & in came an impertinent intruder (I believe) 
with a design to find out, if I meant to comply with the recommendation of the 
common council—but I was mum on the occasion . . . came home & found Simn 
Judah to spend the snowing day—auntee came in the afternoon, & Mrs. Jacobs 
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chose to stay 3 hours after your Aunts, left us—so I had to proceed by candle light 
again, wrote 3 hours more while the gossips were chatting. 

It is worthy of record that though the Jews of the city at that time constituted 
perhaps one three-hundredth of its population, the £140 which they contrib- 
uted in response to their minister’s appeal was more than one ninth of the total 
collected by all the churches of the city. 

We wish that there had come down to us the words which he used in the 
sermon which he gave one day in August, 1800. For it was delivered from the 
pulpit of St. Paul’s Church and in it he summarized the history of the Jewish 
settlement in New York City to his own day. 

Gershom Seixas, New-York-born patriot and religious leader, was given 
warmhearted recognition by the Christian community of the city. He was 
one of those clergymen who was present at the inauguration of George Wash- 
ington as first President of the United States. He served as a trustee of the 
Humane Society. Christian scholars of Hebrew sought him out, as when Dr. 
Mitchel engaged him in “exegetical disquisitions of Kennicott’s Hebrew Bible.” 
But he was on his guard with George Bethune English who in 1813 precipitated 
a furore of controversy by the publication of The Grounds of Christianity 
Examined by Comparing the New Testament with the Old. At first English 
approached the hazan by letter. Gershom Seixas’ comment, contained in a 
letter to his daughter Sarah, is worthy of quotation because it reveals his wide 
reading and sound judgment. 


Last friday I recd another Lr from G. B. English, accompanied with a Pamphlet 
written to a Mr. Cary, who had published a Review of his Book, & who I find by the 
answer, has been very severe against him, for his attempt to invalidate the belief of 
the Trinity—I am now more convinced of my former opinion, that he is a strict dis- 
ciple of the late Dr, Priestly, whose writings are founded on the same arguments & 
reasonings, as quoted by English, & who have also copied from all the Writers, since 
the time of Spinosa (the apostate Jew) who was the first that broached the doctrine 
of free-thinking among the english, there have been many Authors that have pub- 
lished their opinions to the World, some were thought to be deistical & some 
Atheistical—in fact all bordering on the foundation layed by the original Inventor, 
who asserted that this world was made by a self creative power in the Atoms, of 
which it is composed, & quotes the Shehakim (a name of Heaven) as proof sufficient, 
to be govern’d by—Bolinbroke, Tindal, Toland, Colins, & some others I have read 
50 years ago, & many others of inferior rank, both before & since, down to Voltaire, 
Rosseau & their co-adjutors, whom I call moderns in comparison to those mentioned 
previously—the same Ideas are now newly modeled to suit the times, in order to 
explode the trinativial system gradually—which I have no doubt of its being ac- 
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complished—before the coming of the great & terrible day Hinneh yom ba, etc. 
Malachi. 

Seixas discreetly determines not to be drawn into any anti-Christian theo- 
logical polemics. 

I mean not to be concerned in the business, either by correspondence, or vending 
any of his works, so as to sanction him in making use of my name—you know I am 
not ambitious of Fame & as to Interest I see no prospect of gain—Could I only ex- 
perience, a reformation among ourselves, I should be perfectly satisfied, nor do I 
think that such publications, would have any tendency towards its accomplishment 
—repentance and amendment are the only means to reinstate us in the sight of our 
Creator, to obtain his divine Grace, to restore us to our own Land wherein we may 
dwell in Peace—in happiness! according to the words of our sacred Prophets. 

English visited Seixas a little later in May, 1814. At the time Seixas was re- 
covering from illness, but nevertheless 
Mr. E has been here about an hour—I heard him quite patiently—I justified my con- 
duct in respect to not being concerned in the propagating of his Doctrines by vend- 


ing his Books—he thoroughly approved of my opinions concerning them—& here 
the matter rests. 


A little later in his letter he writes, 


Mr. E came at about 5 Stayed until 8—being engaged for the evening— .... he 
has told somebody, & the by-word has passed through many somebodies, until it 
reached cousin Beckey—who told it to me, that he had gained more knowledge 
of yr Father, in the short conversation he had with him, than from all the Books 
which he has read— 

In refusing to be drawn into the affairs and controversies of George Bethune 
English, Gershom Seixas showed sound judgment of his responsibilities as a 
Jewish religious leader, and sound judgment of English. For English was most 
unstable. A few years later, as a Lieutenant of the Marines, English left his boat 
at Alexandria, resigned his commission, and became a Moslem. His fantastic 
career as a Christian theologian, marine, Moslem, traveler, linguist, spy, pla- 
giarist, and eccentric, fully justified Seixas’ determination to offer him nothing 
beyond the utmost of courtesy. 

Perhaps the most interesting of Gershom Seixas’ interfaith relations were 
those arising out of his thirty years of service as a trustee of Columbia College. 
During that time, from December 2, 1784, to July 18, 1814, he attended 127 
meetings. Over the years he came to know 61 fellow trustees who were leaders 
in the clergy, the professions, and the business life of the city. Until 1787, when 
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Columbia College passed from the direction of the Regents of the State and 
became a private institution, these meetings were held as a rule in the Senate 
Chamber, the Assembly Chamber, or the City Hall, with Governor Clinton, or 
the Speaker of the Assembly, or the Secretary of the State, or the Mayor of 
New York as the presiding officer. After 1787 the trustees usually met in the 
College Hall. Occasionally Gershom Seixas served on a special committee such 
as when on January 2, 1792, he was appointed one of a committee of five to 
meet a committee of the Regents when they visited the College, or when he 
was one of a committee of seven designated to represent to the Regents 

the wants of Columbia College and to request their interest with the legislature in 
obtaining such relief as they shall think proper for the further promotion of Edu- 
cation in the said College. 

Again, on April 30, 1792, he was one of a committee of five to see what 
additional professorships were wanting in the College and what salaries could 
be allowed for their support. 

In those days the College indeed had many “wants.” The primary need was 
students. In November, 1787, it counted 18 freshmen, 7 sophomores, 10 jun- 
iors, and 14 seniors, a total of 39 students for whom there were no less than 
14 Class rooms available. ‘There was no librarian, for the College scarcely had a 
library, and while the professor of mathematics could manipulate figures well 
enough to draw a salary of £200, the professors of natural philosophy and of 
moral philosophy had philosophically to resign themselves to a salary of £50 
each. The maximum student enrollment during the thirty years in which Seixas 
was a trustee of the college was 132 in February, 1810. 

Although he was regarded on the board as a pontifex Judaeorum, Gershom 
Seixas was hardly called upon to look out for any special interests of the Jew- 
ish students, for there were virtually no Jewish students in the College during 
the thirty years in which he served as one of its trustees. This was not because 
the College had definitely Protestant Christian associations. Columbia College 
would have been ready to make allowances for any Jewish student who wished 
to observe his own religious customs, just as it recognized the religious scruples 
of Sabbatarians. On May 5, 1791, a resolution was passed that 
All the students who do not observe Saturday as a Sabbath shall be obliged to per- 
form on the mornings of that day such duties in College as the Board of Trustees 


and Professors shall direct, and render such penalty as they shall think proper to 
inflict, not exceeding two shillings for each delinquency. 
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The College was situated on the west side of Broadway fronting on Church 
Street between Barclay and Murray Streets on land that went back to the 
North River. That land had been granted to Columbia on the express condi- 
tion that the President of the College 


be of the Church of England and that morning and evening service in said college 
should be in the liturgy of said Church . . . and that upon failure thereof the said 
grant and release should cease, determine and be utterly void & of none effect. 

The commencement exercises were often held in St. Paul’s Church, and the 
President of the College had on weekdays to give a non-denominational Chris- 
tian course in the necessary truth and excellence of Divine Revelation as con- 
tained in the Holy Scriptures. 

In the light of all this, the fact that Rabbi Gershom Mendes Seixas was one 
of the incorporators of Columbia College, and the fact of his long continued 
and uninterrupted membership on its board of trustees may perhaps reflect the 
high esteem in which he personally was held. These facts are certainly a tribute 
to the broadly democratic human relations which ruled the board of the 
Church of England college in those days. It is perhaps not uninteresting to 
note that since the days of Seixas there have been two Jewish trustees on Co- 
lumbia’s board, Supreme Court Justice Benjamin N. Cardozo and Arthur Hays 
Sulzberger, both members of the congregation which Hazan Seixas served and 
both descendants of families which were active in the congregation in his day. 
On the 175th anniversary of the founding of Columbia College in 1929 a por- 
trait of Gershom Seixas was unveiled in Columbia University. 

Let us also recall the forgotten fact that in 1784 Gershom Mendes Seixas 
was elected by the New York State legislature as a member of the first Board 
of Regents of the University of the State of New York. 

Eventually, on November 7, 1814, Gershom Seixas felt that the time had 
come for him to write the following letter to Richard Varick, the chairman 
of the board of trustees of the College. 


Will you be pleased to acquaint the honorable Board, that my Infirmities prevent 
me from the necessary attendance at their meetings—I therefore beg them to accept 
of my resignation 


At the next meeting of the board, held on January 2, 1815, his resignation 
was accepted. For indeed he was about to celebrate his seventieth birthday and 
he was then an ailing man. He had lived a full life and he was entitled to step 
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back and enjoy the “quiet” of his home. It will be recalled that his wife Elkalah 
Cohen (Elkalah Mendes Seixas, Biography 33) who established four homes for 
him successively in New York, Stratford, Philadelphia, and again in New 
York, had died in the thirty-sixth year of her age, leaving him three young 
children. Isaac the oldest, born in New York in July, 1776, had died as an 
infant. Then, in 1778, came his favorite daughter Sarah Abigail, who thrilled 
him by her personal qualities, “her powers of intellect . . . her exalted mind.” 
She had been born in Stratford. Gershom Seixas’ declining years were made 
the happier by Sarah’s marriage to I. B. Kursheedt in whose profound Jewish 
learning Seixas took such pride. In 1780 Rebecca, “the philosophic minded 
Becky,” was added to the family circle. Like her younger brother Benjamin 
born in 1783, she never married. 

Then his wife Elkalah died. With these four motherless young children in 
his home, it is little wonder that Gershom Seixas sought out another helpmeet. 
In due time the invitations went out for a marriage to be celebrated a year and 
a day after the death of his first wife. 

Mr & Mrs Judah present their Compts to Mr & Mrs —— requesting the favor of 


their Company on Wednesday next at 2 Oclock to the marriage Ceremony of the 
Revd Mr G. Seixas and Miss Manuel and Share the Evening 


28 Oct. 86 





On the day following the wedding, the enthusiastic New York Journal con- 
gratulated him on finding “a lady endowed with every qualification necessary 
to render the connubial state happy.” Was she perchance of a less genial tem- 
perament then her husband? Even if this was so, hers was not an acrid nature 
that wore her out, for she lived sixty-nine and a half years after her marriage. 
Any unevenness in her placidity may be well understood when we remember 
that she brought up her husband’s four young children by his first wife and 
the eleven children whom she herself bore him. 

These children also often had ability markedly above the average. Thus 
David (1788-1864), her first-born, had rare originality of mind. During the 
War of 1812 he manufactured crockery which formerly had been imported 
from England, and he has been called “the father of this art in America.” He 
pioneered in modern methods of training deaf-mute children. He manufac- 
tured sealing wax and printer’s ink, and discovered in America the secret of 
manufacturing enameled-surface visiting cards. He established a brewery. He 
virtually introduced Daguerreotypes into the United States. He invented the 
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axilla shields. He was one of the first to contrive ways of burning anthracite 
coal which had been popularly regarded as useless because of its hardness. In- 
evitably, most of this fertile resourcefulness was evinced long after his father 
had passed away. But Gershom Seixas recognized in the young David 
(“Daddy”) “his natural & philosophical talents.” He saw the young man as 
“andustry personified.” 

Following David came Grace (1789-1826), later the wife of Manuel Judah, 
described as “the volatile Grace, she can laugh.” Hannah Seixas’ next child 
was Samuel (1792-1852) who never married. The next child that was born 
to them was Joseph, in 1794; and then, in 1795, a girl was born to whom 
was given the name of Gershom Seixas’ first wife, Elkalah. She was married to 
Benjamin S. Solomons of Montreal on April 28, 1816, very shortly before her 
father died. Her father loved her especially for her being “patience person- 
ified.” Then came Rachel (born 1801), the future bride of Joseph Jonas of 
Cincinnati. The next child was Joshua who in later years wrote A Manual of 
Hebrew Grammar. In 1802 came the twins, Theodore J. (who married Anna 
Judah) and Henry N. who did not marry. Then followed Lucia Orah (1804- 
1825), the future wife of Abraham Jonas of Cincinnati; Selina (1806-1883) 
who grew up to be Mrs. Lucius Levy Solomons; and finally the baby Myrtilla 
(1807-1859) who in after years became Mrs. William Florance of Phila- 
delphia. 

This was the home always resounding with children’s voices in which Ger- 
shom Seixas spent his happiest hours. He was a simple, modest, and altogether 
unassuming man. Tradition in his congregation recalls that he could be found 
shelling peas while teaching boys their Barmitzvah portion. In one of his letters 
he tells quite casually 
On my way home supplied myself with some Turnips, Potatoes, 2 Cabbages, Celery, 
Beets, thyme, parsley etc. & one half peck of Apples for the children. 

He enjoyed the simple good things of life. His letters tell with gustatory 
detail how even when he was almost seventy years of age he relished the best 
in both the Ashkenazic and the Sephardic culinary traditions. With a gourmet’s 
delight he describes one dinner: 


a most delicious Stew and ¥4 a large Potato—Ma’s own cookery, in addition a large 
bread fritter—as large as a plate—with madeira sauce. 


On another occasion: 
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Nothing but Alibut and Asparagus for Dinner and some Stew and Olmendigas 
[Albondigas—meat balls] for Shabbas—good appetite! 


Or again: 
the Ducks, like Geese, very fat and beautifully roasted, but they gave place to 
Sausages and Spinage—the fricasee was respected and attended to by all, delicious! 
I always put the oil over the Sallad, when I dress it. 

By 1813 his health was failing. He refers to his “usual rheumatick com- 
plaint.” The next year he writes of his debility and he has not always been able 
to attend synagogue, for at times he has been confined to his bed under the 
doctor's care. In September of that year he declared, “My mind has lost its 
wonted strength.” Two months later he sent in his resignation from the board 
of trustees of Columbia College because of his “infirmities.” His eyes were 
troubling him a good deal. In May, 1815,—1it was thirteen months before his 
death at the age of 71—he writes, 

My eyes have grown very dim and have been extremely painfull, ever since last 
Jany—they are now better and I am altogether better than when you left me. . . 


Do you think I would be without a pair of Glasses if I could get any better than 
those I bought, after my first pair was stolen. 


Yet his sister Grace Nathan (Biography 139) reported at that time 


On Sabbath last he was as usual well—and I am told performed the Service of that 
evening with his peculiar Eclat. 

In February, 1816, he officiated at the wedding of Mordecai Frois, though 
by the end of the following April, two months before his death, when his 
daughter Elkalah was married in his home he was physically unable to conduct 
the ceremony, the officiant being his “esteemed friend” Mr. M. L. M. Peixotto 
(Biography 134). Dr. Jacob de la Motta declared that 
While gliding down the vale of years, disease marked him as a proper victim, and 
he evinced an exemplary instance of patient suffering. Subjugated to the pangs of 
a tormenting and chronic complaint that inhabited his system for near seven years, 
his sufferings were beyond the ken of human conception during the lapse of this 
period. Harassed by the agonizing stings of an irascible affection, reduced in mental 
as in bodily energy, though reason maintained her ascendancy to the last Paspceie. 
he placidly closed his eyes in endless night, in the 71st year of his age. 

E. N. Carvalho, his former associate hazan, adds that he was cheerful to the 
last. 

The end came at 9 o’clock on Tuesday morning, July 2, 1816. He was buried 
the next day, the funeral being held from the synagogue at about 9 o’clock in 
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the morning. The synagogue was shrouded in black and it remained so for 
thirty days. The members of the synagogue’s board of trustees wore crepe on 
their left arm for the same period of time. Moses Levi Maduro Peixotto (Biog- 
raphy 134), who became Seixas’ formal successor as hazan of the congregation, 
conducted the services. ‘The address at the funeral was given in the synagogue 
by Dr. Jacob de la Motta, the twenty-seven-year-old Savannah physician who 
had served in the War of 1812 as surgeon in the Third Brigade of the 51st 
Regiment of the New York State infantry, and who was always ready to dedi- 
cate his high gifts of Jewish fervor and eloquence to express the religious mes- 
sage of a synagogue service of prayer. 

The following Sunday in Philadelphia in Congregation Mikveh Israel which 

Gershom Seixas had served during the Revolution his friend the Reverend 
FE. N. Carvalho limned his portrait in words of moving affection. 
His aspect was so benign, and his manners so courteous, that those with whom he 
conversed could not but feel themselves in the presence of a friend, & follow him 
with their attachments; and there was about him such an air of dignity, as always 
secured to him due respect. . . . In a degree not common he possessed the happy 
talent of being alike agreeable to all men, and of adapting himself with promptitude 
& propriety to every temper, & to every combination of circumstances; still, how- 
ever, appearing like himself, and preserving the consistency, the dignity, and sanc- 
tity of his character. 

Another intimate tribute was paid to him at the request of the board of 
trustees of his synagogue by Naphtali Phillips, the president of the congrega- 
tion. Surprisingly enough this eulogy was delivered in the synagogue on the 
Sabbath, a day on which traditionally no mourning addresses are permitted. In 
addressing the youth who were present Phillips reminded them that Seixas 


was not, as you well know, always an old man—he was like yourselves, buoyed up 
with the spirit, full of cheerfulness, of mirth, of hilarity. 


Addressing the congregation as a whole he recalled how 


The fire of youth changed to the more reflecting prudence of maturity, which is 
the greatest blessing of God to man, it ripened in his old age into wisdom, tempered 
by the experience and reflection of the days he had spent. 

But perhaps the noblest memorial tribute that was uttered was that spoken 
at his funeral by Dr. de la Motta. 


Where now is to be found that dignified deportment which commanded respect 
from the most desultory observer?—where now is that fascinating charm of a 
domestic circle, & the pleasing object of affectionate relatives? . . . where now is 
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the inspired minister, the delight of a beloved congregation? The kind and attentive 
husband; the fond and indulgent parent; the pleasing and instructive friend. .. . 
The Rev. Mr. Seixas, from an early period in life, was endowed with no common- 
pice intellect. 1. = Pursuing undeviatingly the most correct deportment; admired 
by all; esteemed alike in every grade of society... . Prosecuting uninterruptedly 
a line of conduct that obtained for him the love, respect, and esteem of all sects. . . . 

This is the picture of Gershom Mendes Seixas whom that vivid New York 
citizen, Major Mordecai M. Noah recalled as 


that pious man who for fifty years presided over our congregation with honour to 
himself, and credit to our nation; who discharged his duties as pastor of his flock 


with morality and strict religion, supported by every attribute which precept and 
example could produce. 
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MOSES ABRAHAMS 
asp bas: 


(No tombstone remaining.) 


[ to Moses Abrahams there fell few distinctions in life, death brought him 
some compensation when his body was laid to rest immediately next to the 
distinguished Gershom Mendes Seixas (Biography 95). Beyond that, what 
can we say of him except that he was one of the many children of the mohel, 
teacher, and synagogue emergency reader, Abraham I. Abrahams? (See Biog- 
raphies 87 and 179.) He was interested in the synagogue, for when in 1805 the 
northward movement of population was leaving the Mill Street synagogue 
behind in a district rapidly becoming more commercial and more remote from 
the residential quarter, he declared his willingness to make his modest contribu- 
tion of eighteen shillings towards building a proposed new synagogue in 
Greenwich Village. Did he, like his father, delight to chant the prophetical 
reading in synagogue on the afternoon of the Day of Atonement and on the 
first day of the New Year, Passover, Pentecost, and Tabernacles, and on the 
Sabbath of Comfort? Probably not, for we can trace no distinction which 
marked him out between his birth on July 3, 1762, and his death on October 


_ 24, 1816. Nor is there any epitaph remaining to record his meager post mortem 


honor. Perhaps, if we may judge from his brother Emanuel who died of “hypo- 
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chondria” and from his mentally afflicted sister, Hannah, the genetic stock in 
his generation was not as sturdy as it had been in his father’s day. 
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BATHSHEBA GOMPERTS 
1pSals7. 
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Tombstone/ of the maiden Bathsheba/ daughter of Abraham son of Solomon] 
Gompers who went to her eternal home on the second day of | Heshvan _ _ — and 


abas buried) @ a 5877 
A flat, illegible stone. 


OW shall we spell her name? Her father, who was born in Amsterdam, 

is known as Gompert S. Gomperts, Gompert S. Gomport, as Gomport 
Salomons, and in Hebrew apparently as either Mordecai son of Solomon or as 
Abraham son of Solomon Gompers. He married Sarah (died July 12, 1849) 
daughter of Benjamin Jacobs (Biography 81). It would seem that when little 
Bathsheba was nine years old, she came to New York from Paramaribo, Suri- 
nam, with her father and her mother, a native of Surinam. Her father, a mason 
in Jerusalem Chapter No. 8 Royal Arch Masons, was at one time (1811) asso- 
ciated in business with Israel B. Jacobs and Seixas Nathan, trading under the 
firm name of Gompert S. Gomperts and Co. Their agent was David G. Seixas, 
a son of Hazan Seixas (Biography 95). 

Gomperts was an unusually useful and esteemed member of the Jewish com- 
munity. He possessed not a little Hebrew learning. On occasion he could be 
called upon to act as hazan. He held a certificate from Rabbi Moses Robles de 
Medina certifying his ability as shohet. He was often appointed on the com- 
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mittee managing the Polonies Talmud Torah School of the community. 
When he died at 101 Bowery on February 13, 1831, aged sixty-three, the con- 
gregation inscribed his name on the perpetual roll of its benefactors. 

Bathsheba’s little brother Samuel showed such proficiency in school that as 
a result of a public examination he received a prize of a silver pen. But in the 
fall of 1814 little Samuel died and was buried in the cemetery in which two 
and a half years later his sister Bathsheba was to be laid at the age of twenty-six. 
Two years thereafter, her sister Rebecca became the bride of Moses son of 
Alexander Ruden, cementing the ties which bound them together as natives 
of Surinam. 

Why did Bathsheba’s tombstone perpetuate an error of nearly half a year 
in the date of her death? For she died, not on the second day of Heshvan 5577, 
1.€., October 24, 1816, but on March 1, 1817, i.e., the thirteenth of Adar 5577. 
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GRACE LEVY 
Sie 


(No tombstone remaining.) 


RACE MEARS was married to Haim, son of Benjamin and Judith Levy. 
She was a niece of Moses (Biography 6) and Grace Mears Levy. Like 
her aunt, the namesake niece was a Grace Mears who by marriage became 
Grace Levy. 
Grace and Haim Levy had three children, a son Judah, born June 18, 1778, 
a daughter Judith (died March 17, 1833), and a son Moses who settled in Eng- 
Jand. When her husband, Haim, died on August 20, 1790, at the age of fifty- 
one, he left her to twenty-seven years of widowhood. She was esteemed by 
all who knew her, and her last dark years were made lighter by the helping 
hand which the leaders of the community extended to her after they received 
the following letter from Naphtali Phillips on June 26, 1810. 
In behalf of Mrs. Grace Levy and authorised by her I call your attention to her 
destitute situation. On this occasion it will be necessary to make an appeal to your 


feelings. If you are unacquainted what has been her dependance heretofore and 
why it has now become necessary to make this application She is willing to state 
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the same fully to any member of your Board. Her being deprived of the Blessings of 
Sight prevents the application being personal. 

A more worthy lady we have not in the Congregation and no one can be more 
entitled to an Annual Pension from the funds of the Congregation. 
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FRANCES HENRIETTA HENDRICKS 
LES Lu, 
(For epitaph, see Joshua Hendricks, Biography 69.) 


N the year 1812 Harmon Hendricks built at Soho, N.J., the first copper 

rolling mill established in this country. In the following year the govern- 
ment attempted to float a loan of $16,000,000 to help finance the war with 
England. The flotation virtually failed, only $4,000,000 being subscribed. Of 
this sum one percent was subscribed by Harmon Hendricks. In that same year, 
on November 24, 1813, his wife bore him a daughter, to whom were given the 
ambitious names Frances Henrietta. But little Frances Henrietta did not live 
to appreciate her onomastic and patronymic dignity, for she was laid in an 
untimely grave when but three and a half years old. Sit tibi terra levis! 
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BENJAMIN MENDES SEIXAS 
Les nay 


35 
THD O' FP JI 
ERECTED TO THE 
MEMORY OF 
MR BENJAMIN M SEIXAS 
BY HIS CHILDREN 
DIED AUGUST 16, 1817 
AGED 70 YEARS 


Here lies buried/ Benjamin Mendes Seixas 


An upright stone, partly legible. 
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| ERTAINLY his mother should have known when he was born. Yet the 
| date is entered in her Bible as January 17, 1748, and in her festival prayer 
book as January 17, 1747. To add to the confusion, after the calendar reform 
of September, 1752, some precisian wished it to be known that Benjamin Seixas 
was born on what was retroactively eleven days later, on January 28. On his 
tombstone he is described at his death on August 16, 1817, as “Aged 70 years,” 
and the correct date of his birth remains January 17, 1747. 

| It was in Newport, R.L, that he first peered at the light of day. His father 
| was Isaac Mendes Seixas (1709-1781), and his mother was Rachel (died May 
17, 1797), a daughter of Moses (Biography 6) and Grace Levy (Grace Hays, 
| Biography 20). Other immediate family connections appear on the genealog- 
ical tree on page 347. 

We catch sight of him in 1764 as a young man in New York. Then he mi 
joined in signing a petition against putting into effect a city planning act of the 
| legislature requiring that all buildings south of the Fresh Water Pond to be ii 
built after January 1, 1766, should be of brick or stone, and should be roofed Hit 
| with tile or slate, the same roofing material also to be used in repairing old Hie 
| i 
| 
| 











houses. It is not clear how a youth of 17 years came to join with Uriah Hen- 

dricks (Biography 44), Isaac Pinto (Biography 36), David Gomez (Biog- 

raphy 166), Abraham de Rivera, Abraham Isaacs, Daniel Isaac, Matthias Go- 

mez, Moses Gomez, Jr. (Biography 132), Michael and Solomon Hays, Solo- } 
| mon Myers Cohen (Biography 37), Abraham Jacobs, and other citizens in il 
protesting against this admirable regulation designed for the prevention of 
fire. The protest however succeeded in stopping action until 1775. Then the 
legislature passed the same regulation a second time. Thereupon no less than 
3,000 citizens protested on the ground that it was difficult to obtain the re- | 
quired amount of slate or tile. The Revolution the next year finally stayed ac- i i 
tion on the measure. a 
In the meantime, on February 8, 1769, Benjamin Seixas, saddler, age 21, was \ | 
admitted a freeman of the city. As a saddler in his shop on Broad Street he made iM 
and mended all sorts of saddles, chairs, chaises, and harnesses, and he sold bits mt | 
and stirrups, curry combs and brushes, brass harness buckles and hit garter | 
buckles, horse thongs, tinned chain staples, silver-plated and steel springs for ai al 
spurs, surcingle and girt web, green livery lace, horsewhips, and cowskins. Mi 
He became third lieutenant in the Fusiliers Company of the First Battalion 
of the New York Militia. When the Revolution came, it affected Benjamin 
Seixas in more ways than by giving him temporary victory in his protest against 
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being compelled to build his future home of more fire-resistant materials than 
wood. It drove him and his family to find refuge from the British military 
occupation of his highly inflammable city. Next we hear of him from the quiet 
retreat of Stratford, Conn., to which the Seixas family had gone. From there, 
on November 13, 1778, his father wrote to Hayman Levy (Biography 35) the 
following politely hopeful letter of studied understatement. 

It is at the Request of my Son Ben: Seixas that I presume to trouble you with this, 
to acquaint you that he has informed his Mother, & my Self that he has a very 
great Regard for yr. daughter Miss Zipporah Levy, & shou’d think himself very 
happy if he cou’d obtain your Consent, & approbation, as well as your amiable 
Spouses & all others connected with the Young Lady in permitting him Soon to be 
joined to her in the Sacred bonds of Matrimony We have no manner of objection 
thereto, & most Sincerely wish it may Meet with your Parental approbation, & 
that it may prove a Source of joy, & happiness to all our families. 

I hope this may find you, good Mrs. Levy, all the children, & Conexions Enjoying 
perfect health, Mrs. Seixas, & all our family join with me in our most Respectfull 
Salutations. . . . 

The blushing son on whose behalf this letter was written was then a boy of 
31. What the young lady herself thought may have been immaterial. What was 
determinative was that apparently Hayman Levy had “no manner of objection 
thereto,” nor had his spouse, nor were “all others connected with the young 
lady” able to find or make any insuperable objections. The Seixas family moved 
from Stratford to Philadelphia, and some two and a half months after the fate- 
ful letter had been written, in Philadelphia on January 27, 1779, Benjamin 
Mendes Seixas took to wife Zipporah Levy (January 15, 1760—August 20, 
1832), with his brother Gershom officiating at the ceremony. 

One wonders whether perchance Zipporah would have had some “‘manner 
of objection” to the proposal had she known that one of the results of her (or 
was it her father’s?) acceptance would be that she would bear her husband 
twenty-one children. Of these seventeen survived. One of these was Isaac B. 
Seixas who served as religious leader of the New York congregation from 1828 
until his death on August 10, 1839. When she died in 1832 she left seventy 
grandchildren. From the children of Benjamin and Zipporah Seixas are de- 
scended many of the notable older Jewish families of the metropolis. From 
both the Seixas and the Levy blood the descendants could inherit a high meas- 
ure of ability and character as well as a good chance for physical distinction. 
For Judge Daly and Walter Barrett tell that the eight daughters of Benjamin 
and Zipporah Seixas were “famous for their wonderful beauty and exceeding 
loveliness in person and character. . . . Men talked of it half a century after- 
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ward.” Men would. Fourteen years after Benjamin and Zipporah married, 
the New York community was engaged, as it often was, in reorganizing its 
school. One practical question that arose was that of the income that might be 
available to pay Gershom Mendes Seixas, who was to serve as the teacher. The 
family of his brother Benjamin helped materially to solve this problem, for as 
he confidently watched the annual growth of his family, Benjamin Seixas 
pledged to supply six children at four pounds a year. 

While resident in Philadelphia he had been vigorously active in public 
causes. He was associated with Isaac Moses (Biography 103) in privateering 
activities. In 1779 he signs a petition of protest against the further issue of those 
deplorably depreciating bills of credit by the Continental Congress. He is a 
mason, in the ambitiously named Sublime Lodge of Perfection, and in 1782 he 
is its treasurer. In that same year he figures as a trustee of Philadelpia’s con- 
gregation Mikveh Israel, and later he is also its treasurer. In 1782 he contributes 
438-5 :°6 toward the building fund for the synagogue, and in October, 1783, 
he contributes £43 - 11° 6 toward its upkeep besides £10 for a hashcabah to 
be recited in memory of his father. 

On his return to New York after the Revolution, on January 1, 1784, 


he begs leave to inform his friends in particular and the public in general that he 
has opened an Anchor Store in Great Dock Street, No. 38, where he is ready 
to receive all Kinds of Dry Goods, for public or private sale .. . He hopes 
by assiduity and close attention to business to merit encouragement by Private 
Sale. 

He threw himself heart and soul into the affairs of the Jewish community. His 
interest in it was no new thing, his name repeatedly occurring in its records 
since 1769 when he is first recorded as attending a meeting. In 1773 he served 
as hatan bereshith. In 1784 as a trustee he was one of the incorporators of the 
congregation in its reorganization after the Revolution. In 1786 he appears as 
chairman of the board of trustees, and although his brother Gershom was the 
minister of the congregation, and his brother-in-law Simon Nathan (Biog- 
raphy 124) was a member of the board, all synagogue correspondence with 
them was conducted by him in punctiliously formal and official style. He 
served as trustee again from 1797 to 1800 and as president in 1793. For a time 
he acted as clerk of the congregation, keeping the minutes not only in a good 
handwriting, but, what was more uncommon, also in good spelling. In the fall 
of 1791 on the eve of the Day of Atonement he made an offering in synagogue 
of $80 in return for the money allowed him as clerk to the board of trustees 
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some time past. Later in life from 1808 to 1809 he was the bookkeeper of offer- 
ings. So on the stage of Shearith Israel he played many parts. 

In 1791 Benjamin Seixas, needing ample house space for his family, bought 
land at 76 Broad Street, next door to the home of Isaac Moses (Biography 
103), and built on it a large double house. Later this house was occupied by 
Harmon Hendricks, and after the fire of 1835 which destroyed Delmonicos, 
the building at 76 Broad Street was opened up as Delmonicos Hotel. 

After the turn of the century he, who had been one of the founders of the 
New York stock exchange, met with serious business reverses, and the eco- 
nomics of living continued to drive him none too easily. Yet when in 1805 it 
was proposed to open a branch synagogue in Greenwich village he promised 
£3°9:0 toward its organization. For he owned a country home at what is 
now the northeast corner of West roth and Greenwich Streets, as well as land 
at 34th Street and 9th Avenue where later the Institution for the Blind had its 
home. To the end he was busily occupied. In 1816 when not far from 70 he 
was active as an auctioneer. When the angel of death made the last bid he was 
ready. His remains were interred close to those of his brother Gershom who 
had died a year earlier. His family entered his name on the perpetual memorial 
list of the congregation which he had served so long and so devotedly. In the 
following year his widow and children received permission to erect a railing 
around his grave on condition that it was not higher than 3% feet. No trace of 
that railing survives, but his grave is still marked by a “Seixas,” for “stone” is 
the meaning of the Portuguese family name. 
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ISAAC M. SEIXAS 
Teale 


ISAAC 
SON OF 
MOSES B AND JUDITH 
SEIXAS 
BORN MARCH 15 1816 
DIED NOVEMBER 4. 1817 


An upright stone, partly legible. 
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OSES, the oldest of the twenty-one children of Benjamin Mendes 

Seixas (Biography 100), was born in 1780. When he grew to manhood, 

he took to himself as wife (on November 9, 1808), Judith daughter of Jacob 

Levy of Kingston, Jamaica. Not unworthily following the domestic tradition 

of his parents, he in his turn became the father of fourteen children. The 

fourth child of this prolific union, Isaac Mendes Seixas, was named after his 

great-grandfather who first brought the Seixas name to this country. Old Isaac 

Mendes Seixas (1709-1780) lies buried in the historic Touro cemetery in 

| Newport, R.I. His great-grandson and namesake was put to rest in the old 

| burial ground in New York just as he, a baby of one and a half years, began to 
| take a conscious place among the numerous members of his family. 
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PHILAH NUNES 
a Bi: 


IN 
MEMORY OF 
MRS PHILAH NUNES | 
WHO MN) 
DEPARTED THIS LIFE | 
| APRIL 2 1818 hia 
| AGED 80 YEARS liga 
| 


An upright stone, illegible. ah 


IDOW of Daniel Nunes, formerly of Savannah, Ga., where the name ! i 
Nunes stands out in Jewish story. For Samuel Nunez, the Portu- . ia 

guese Marrano physician, seeking religious freedom arrived in Savannah in 
| 1733 one month after the first settlement of the colony. In 1740-41 the name 
of Doctor Nunes is found in the records of the New York congregation. Two 
thirds of a century later, Abraham Israel Nunes and his two boys, Nathan and 
Raphael, are residents of New York. But the records are silent as to Daniel and 
his wife and widow Philah, whose long life began five years before the founda- 
tion of Savannah. 
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ISAAC MOSES 
1818 


SACRED 
TO THE MEMORY 
OF 
MR ISAAC MOSES 
DIED APRIL 16 1818 
AGED 76 YEARS 


A sarcophagus-shaped stone, illegible. 


T a time when Jews in Germany bore no family names, an Isaac the son 
Ne Moses became known as Isaac Moses, and his father Moses son of 
David bore the name Moses David. Our Isaac Moses first saw the light in Ger- 
many in 1741/42, the only son born to his parents. His father was Moses David 
of Giessen, 1.e., Moses the son of David of Busick, Hesse, who in his turn was 
the son of Jonah. 

Isaac Moses’ mother, Risha Levy, daughter of Moses Isaac Levy of Fern- 
holz, Hanover, and Reyna daughter of Haim, was sister of that notable New 
York Jewish leader Hayman Levy (Biography 35). Isaac Moses was there- 
fore a nephew of Hayman Levy. 

In the course of time, on August 8, 1770, he became also his son-in-law 
when he married Hayman Levy’s daughter Reyna (named after her paternal 
grandmother). In the next generation another link was forged between the 
two families when Hayman Levy’s son Aaron (1771-1852) took to marriage 
his niece Richa, daughter of Isaac Moses. 

When Isaac Moses’ marriage contract was written, Reyna Levy brought to 
her husband Isaac Moses a dowry of £ 1000, and he settled upon her a like 
substantial amount. Ten were the children which she bore him over a period 
of twenty-one years, beginning with Richa (born July 30, 1771) named after 
Isaac Moses’ mother, and ending with Hayman Levy Moses (born June 2, 
1792). | 

On June 24, 1824, she died at the age of seventy-one, and was buried in the 
Milligan (Eleventh) Street cemetery. But it irked her children that she should 
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lie in that new cemetery far from her husband, her father, her son Israel Ariel 
(Biography 53), and others of her family who lay at rest in the Chatham 
Square graveyard. So five and a half years later on December 23, 1829, her 
son, Moses L. Moses, parnas of the congregation, informed the trustees that 
he had permission from the city to reinter his mother from the Beth Haim 
Sheni to the Oliver Street ground without penalty. The trustees forthwith 
gave their permission for the transfer, which took place on March 19, 1830, 
thus reuniting her with her cousin and husband, Isaac Moses, in the common 
fellowship of their earthen resting places. 

The receipt book in which Isaac Moses recorded all payments which he 

made allows us to catch distant glimpses of some of his domestic obligations, 
as when he paid J. Baldwin thirty shillings a quarter for shaving, or when on 
May 23, 1785, he paid £12 “for teaching his daughters Musick,” or the pay- 
ments to Alexander Leslie for tuition for his sons, or for a Latin Vergil, or the 
£2 to E. McMennomy “for 1 quarter schooling for David and Rebecca.” He- 
brew tuition seems to have been far more costly than the classical course, for 
on December 31, 1786, he paid A.A. van Ottingen “ £24 in full for teaching 
Four children Hebrew.” Van Ottingen was also the shohet of the community. 
On May 1, 1785, Isaac Moses records paying him £5 “for killing poultry for 
his family to this day” and on June 8, 1787, it shows him paying van Ottingen 
“Ten shillings for Hebrew Books.” In April 1786 James Quick received from 
him £1- 10-8 for baking Passover bread. 

Such are fugitive glimpses of aspects of his domestic life. Outside of his 
home we repeatedly meet him, distinguished alike as patriot, merchant, man, 
and Jew. He arrived in New York in 1764. On January 14, 1768, he petitioned 
for naturalization, a petition which was approved on February 3, 1768, the 
final grant taking place on April 25, 1771, through the Supreme Court of Judi- 
cature under the Act of 1740. 

When the Revolution put to the test his devotion to the cause of the country 
which he had adopted as his own, he met the test brilliantly. Moving to Phila- 
delphia with other patriot members of the New York-Jewish community when 
the British occupied New York, he enlisted in 1780 in the militia and served as 
private in Captain Andrew Burkhard’s Company of Colonel William Will’s 
3rd Battalion, Philadelphia, Pennsylvania Militia in which Solomon Myers 
Cohen (Biography 37) also served. 


Privateering was one of the unofficial revolutionary activities in which the 
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Continental Congress took delight. Indeed, revolutionary privateers captured 
in all about 700 British vessels, causing a loss to British merchants estimated at 
$18,000,000. When in Revolutionary exile in Philadelphia Isaac Moses owned 
or shared inthe ownership of numerous of the privateering vessels which 
preyed on British shipping. The not unfavorable way in which Congress re- 
garded these activities is indicated by a petition which, on June 27, 1779, Isaac 
Moses laid before Congress for two or three hundredweight of powder for one 
of his privateers. In that petition he wrote of himself 


He flatters himself that his Principals as a true Whig and friend to the liberties of 
this Country are so well known to some of your Members that it is needless to men- 
tion them here, or to remind your body of the assistance he has afforded these 
United States from time to time in the Importation of divers articles which he 
spared them, but particularly when he and his Partners spared these States upwards 
of Twenty thousand Dollars in Specie in Exchange for Continental Dollars at the 
time the Canada Expedition was on foot, and for which they received the Thanks 
from or through your then President the Hon. John Hancock Esaqr. 


Records list the following among his privateering vessels: 


July 30, 1779. Chance, Philadelphia schooner, 6 guns, bond, $10,000, owner— 
Isaac Moses & Co. 

July 3, 1780. Havannah, Pennsylvania, schooner, 6 guns, bond $20,000. Bonders: 
Isaac Moses, Solomon Marache of Philadelphia. Owners: Robert Morris and 
(Isaac) Moses & Levy. 

September 2, 1780. Marbois, Pennsylvania, brig, 16 guns, crew 85, bond, $20,000. 
Bonders: Isaac Moses and Robert Morris of Philadelphia. Owners: Isaac Moses 
and Matthew Clarkson of Philadelphia. 

October 2, 1780. Cornelia, Pennsylvania, sloop, 4 guns, bond $20,000, Bonder: 
Isaac Moses. Owners: Isaac Moses and Matthew Clarkson of Philadelphia. 
July 6, 1780. The Black Prince, Pennsylvania, brig, 12 guns, bond, $20,000. Bond- 

ers: Isaac Moses and John Robertson. Owners: Robert Morris and Isaac Moses. 

January 27, 1782. Mayflower, Pennsylvania schooner, bond, $20,000. Bonder: 
Isaac Moses. Owners: Isaac Moses and Matthew Clarkson. 

March 13, 1782. Chance, Maryland, schooner, bond, $5,000. Owner: Isaac Moses 
& Co., of Philadelphia. 

March 28, 1782. Fox, Pennsylvania, brig, 8 guns, bond, $20,000. Bonders: Isaac 
Moses, Benjamin Seixas and others. . 


It will be noticed how closely Isaac Moses was associated with Robert 
Morris as well as with Solomon Marache, Hayman Levy (Biography 
35), and Benjamin Mendes Seixas (Biography 100) both as bonder and 
as owner of these privateering boats. Robert Morris referred to Isaac Moses as 
“my friend of austere culture and true knowledge.” It is readily understand- 
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able why later we find Isaac Moses as a member of the Marine Society of the 
City of New York. 

The patriotic act for which he is best remembered, however, occurred in 
1780 during some of the darkest days of the Revolution. The American cause 
was in sore need of funds for feeding and clothing its military forces. At that 
juncture the proposal was made in Philadelphia that a bank be established with 
a capital of £ 300,000 to establish the necessary credit for furnishing the pro- 
visions and the other necessities for carrying on the war. A total of £260,000 
was pledged towards this sum. Among those who stepped forward in this 
emergency to “pledge our property and credit” was Isaac Moses who offered 
to subscribe £ 3000. It is also a matter of historic record that he purchased bills 
for comparatively large amounts to raise money for the French army. The 
diary of Robert Morris bears further witness to other such patriotic services 
which he rendered in those days of desperate financing. 

While still in Philadelphia, in 1783, he was one of the citizens who addressed 
Congress requesting it to return to the city from Princeton where it had taken 
refuge. On his return to New York at the close of the Revolution, we see him 
together with his father-in-law Hayman Levy (Biography 35) and Myer 
Myers (Biography 49) presenting in the name of the Jewish community of 
New York City an address of welcome to Governor Clinton. This has already 
been quoted in the story of Hayman Levy. In it he could rightly say of himself 
and of those for whom he was speaking “that none had Manifested a more 
Zealous Attachment to the Sacred Cause of America, in the late War with 
Great Britain.” In the same year, he joined twenty-nine other merchants of the 
city in addressing a memorial to the State Legislature, suggesting that as a re- 
ward for the patriotism which they had shown in the struggle and the losses 
it had caused them, loyalist estates be sold in order to reimburse them, or 
the immense tracts of unappropriated lands are a resource in its nature adapted for 


these purposes. Should these for any reasons be deemed inexpedient . . . [the] 
petitioners humbly suggest that an adequate portion of their losses be funded as 


a state debt. 

How did Isaac Moses earn the money with which he served the Revolution- 
ary cause, and at least some of which was sacrificed on the altar of patriotism? 
We must carefully distinguish him from a contemporary namesake in the little 
Jewish community of New York. This was one Isaac Moses, cordwainer or 
cobbler, who was admitted as a freeman of the city on October 22, 1766, 
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elected constable of the South Ward in 1766, 1767, 1768, and 1769, and nat- 
uralized by Act of the General Assembly in 1769. This second Isaac Moses, 
sometimes called Isaac Moses, Sr., who is listed in the city directory of 1797 as 
a shoemaker, was as poor as the traditional cobbler. In 1795 he was allotted a 
free seat in the synagogue. In 1802 the community supplied him with bed and 
bedding, and with a pension of $150 taken from the communal Sedaca it 
boarded him with Rachel Hays until his death in May, 1803, when he was 
doubtless buried in the Chatham Square Cemetery. It may have been this Isaac 
Moses and not his more distinguished namesake who, described as a single man, 
was in Boston in March, 1762. 

Our Isaac Moses was a man of considerable substance as early as 1770 as is 
shown by the opulent marriage portion which he settled on his wife. Besides, 
as Hayman Levy’s nephew and son-in-law he no doubt shared in the financial 
returns which rewarded his father-in-law’s energies, for, as the Talmud sen- 
tentiously remarks, association with men of wealth and of large affairs favors 
one’s own prosperity. Yet he was not uniformly successful, for two years after 
his return to the city from Philadelphia we find an announcement (January 7, 
1786) that 
the partnership of Isaac Moses, Samuel Myers and Moses Myers under the firm 
name of Isaac Moses & Co late of Philadelphia and now of New York, is dissolved. 
Yet on the whole prosperity continued to smile on his activities. In 1789 we 
find him living at the fashionable and expensive address, 21 Wall Street. He 
was an auctioneer, and his receipt book, in itself an interesting collection of 
autographs, reveals the names of his many clients and the variety of the articles 
which he sold. One item records 187 pigeons sold for Andrew Pittersfelt on 
October 11, 1785, for £2-0-o0. It was as an auctioneer that we find him in 
February, 1797, selling such goods as “‘a very elegant collection of Oil Paint- 
ings and Prints just arrived from Italy.” In 1800 the firm of Isaac Moses and 
Sons, Auctioneers, is listed in the Directory at 63 Wall Street and 86 Pearl 
Street. 

He invested his fortune in city real estate. From the city records of March 
II, 1799, we may read 


To the Honorable the Mayor, Aldermen and Commonalty of the City of Newyork 
in Common Council Convened 

The Petition of Isaac Moses of the said City Merchant 

Respectfully Sheweth 





| 
| 
| 
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That your Petitioner is about to erect a Building in Wall Street adjoining the 

Tontine Coffee House. . 

so he asks for permission to erect a Lime House in the street for this purpose. 
The list of the property which he owned in 1816(?) shows him as one of 

the larger owners of New York real estate at the time. It is as follows: 


88 Pearl Street $ 9,000 
86 Pearl Street 10,000 
158 Pearl Street 11,500 
38 Greenwich Street 6,000 
113 Greenwich Street 9,000 
111 Greenwich Street 9,000 
45 Stone Street 3,500 
86 Greenwich Street 13,000 
Washington 7,000 
Stores 63 Wall Street 25,000 
¥% wharf Washington Street 1,500 
2 lots Stanton Street 600 
16 ditto Delancey Street 8,000 
2 Houses & 7% acres Fitzroy Road 8,300 
614 ditto ditto 3,200 

West Bank Street 5,000 
$129,600 


Another list reads: 


REAL Estate 
CoMPANY PROPERTY 


totes im Vall Strcet Cost oo a | oat, bo 1. (38,000 
Mortgage to I. Hunter 5,000 33,000 
TAO UcCHRTCOLEER ENV DQIL ULMER Mee fal crkd 6 4 ae 30,000 
Dioles ris Crcecunimtrettada! a itl Ae ee oe S) So ADT § 15,000 
Lots on Hammond Street adjoining New York Bank. . . 7,500 
Lands at Crown point Lot of V. Kemble and Geo. Scriber.. 3,700 
$89,200 

I. Moses’ PrivaTE Property 

BiGlisce NOat Ses b carl tieee ny Wher Wee sk $6,000 

ava) LAOUSes GumeetOG ret UO). © Te eS i 125800 

Becare tthe Country: (Apes ote ds Sys F060 

Twenty One Lots in the Bowery. . . . . . 13,300 
PanussVVashinpton COUN Wi ce i te dk e500 70,800 
Dollars 160,000 


It is not surprising to find a man of this wealth among the founders of the 
Bank of New York. 
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With all his busy life as paterfamilias, patriot, and merchant, Isaac Moses 
shared in his father-in-law’s infectious enthusiasm for Jewish communal serv- 
ice. He figures for the first time in the community’s extant records when at the 
age of twenty-seven he was elected hatan bereshith. Thereafter for the rest of 
his life his name constantly recurs in the pages of New York’s Jewish story. He 
was president of the community in 1775,'1789, 1790, and 1792. When in 
Philadelphia, it was on his authority and that of his father-in-law that Gershom 
Mendes Seixas in 1780 brought to that city the scrolls of the Torah which for 
safekeeping Hazan Seixas had taken from the New York synagogue to Strat- 
ford, Conn. On March 17, 1782, Isaac Moses convened a meeting of the rep- 
resentative Jews of Philadelphia for the purpose of establishing a permanently 
organized community. At that meeting he voluntarily relinquished the author- 
ity which he had been exercising until that time as its president in order that 
the community might be reorganized in constitutional form. 


He the said Mr. Moses does hereby abdicate and Divest himself, from all and any 
Prior appointment of Office in said Congregation either as Parnas, Segan or Adjunta 
Man, recommending to the remaining former gentlemen, of the Junta, to do the 
same. 

After accepting his resignation the meeting promptly reelected him as the 
first constitutional parnas of Philadelphia Jewry. A week later he convened a 
meeting to consider means for the purchase of a plot of ground for a syna- 
gogue building. Toward the cost of that building of which he laid one of the 
cornerstones he contributed the munificent sum of £112 16-6, while in Sep- 
tember, 1784, his contribution toward the upkeep of the Philadelphia congre- 
gation was no less than £121: 15-6. 

On his return to New York, he was elected a trustee of the community at 
its reorganization on May 24, 1784, and no community activity took place 
without his active participation. In March 1797, when the congregation needed 
to purchase lots on Beaver Street in the rear of the synagogue in order to make 
a dignified entrance to the synagogue, he loaned £ roo for this purpose. In 
1787 he gave £8 toward improving the cemetery. We have already seen how 
after the death of his son Israel Ariel he desired to purchase a small section of 
the cemetery to create a family plot around his son’s grave, and how the trus- 
tees of the congregation tactfully informed him that they could not comply 
with his desires. 

It was at his farm at Mt. Listen that he died. This was the old Cooper farm 
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which roughly covered the very urban ground that we now know extending 
from 32nd to 35th Streets and from Seventh Avenue to the Hudson River. He 
described it as “Estate in the Country” and valued it at $25,000. 

When he died on April 16, 1818, at the ripe age of seventy-six, he left be- 
hind him many memorials of his distinguished personality. One of these is the 
| oil painting by John Wesley Jarvis showing the kindly but keen lineaments 
of his handsome face. This portrait is now in the museum of the City of New 
York. 

Another memorial is the following certificate: 











We the Master Wardens and Secretary of the Union Lodge of Free & Accepted Tie 
| Masons at the City of New York in North America Assembled in due form and He 
| adorned with all our Honours Do hereby Certifie, Declare and Attest to all men H 
Enlightened and Spread upon the Face of the Earth that the Bearer hereof Isaac 
| Moses having been properly Recommended was by us in our Lodge received as AN 
| an Entered apprentice afterwards as a fellow Craft and in due time Passed to the it 
| Sublime Degree of Master Mason and as such is admitted into and adopted of 
| by any of the Fraternity to whome these Presents come. 

Given under our hands and the Seal of our Lodge in the City of New York in Hit 
| North America in the year of Masonry 3737 and in the year of our Lord 1767. i i. | 
Another memento of Isaac Moses is preserved in the two brass candlesticks 
| still used at funerals in the Shearith Israel Congregation, and used in the syna- 
gogue to light the hazan’s table on the eve of the black fast of Ab. Their orig- 
inal purpose, which is still fulfilled by the Hebra Hased Va-Amet, is expressed 
in the Hebrew words engraved around their base by the silversmith Myer 
| Myers (see Biography 49) which in translation read as follows: 
| 
This candlestick offered as a free gift 
| The distinguished Isaac son of Moses David 
For the use of the Hebra Kadisha Gemiluth Hasadim 
In New York in the year “Happy is he” [1787] iW 
He died at half past ten on Thursday evening, April 16, 1818, “after an ii 
agonizing illness of 5 months caused by tumor in his side, in the 76th year of his oe 
age.’’ It was the eve of the consecration of the rebuilt Mill Street synagogue. 
The coming celebration in which the whole community shared made it neces- 
| sary to deviate from the traditional Jewish custom of giving prompt burial to 
the dead. By general consent his funeral was postponed until two days later at 
noon on Sunday, when a large representation of the community could follow Van 
to the grave the remains of their honored elder. It is perhaps a fitting symbol of i va 
his life’s devotion to his people and his God that he was not allowed to be i 
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buried until after there had been dedicated the new and enlarged synagogue 
which typified the growing strength of the community and of the worship to 
which he had dedicated himself as a true son of Israel and of Shearith Israel in 


New York. 
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ELIAS HENRIQUES 
1818 


A sarcophagus-shaped stone with no legible inscription. 


LIAS HENRIQUES, native of Bayonne, France, was a man of means if 
ee may judge from his imposing tombstone. In his life he was not exactly 
a religiously observing Jew. Yet he desired in death to be buried among his 
people. This privilege was granted, though a charge of $125 was made because 
he “had resided a number of years in this city without communing with this 
Congregation.” He died on May 12, 1818. . 
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JESSY JUDAH 
1818 


Dl anay na nap naxya 
nvapn onqvp: = bxenip» 
mn? XD WR ID p'y'y 
n’y'p'n nw 
IN MEMORY OF 
MRS JESSY JUDAH 
WIFE OF MR SAMUEL JUDAH 
WHO DEPARTED THIS LIFE 
MAY 29 1818 
AGED 81 YEARS 
Tombstone of Simcha daughter of| Jekuthiel who departed this life and was 


buried/ on the eve of the Holy Sabbath 23 lyar at the age 81 years/ in the year 
5578 


A broken stone, with a footstone. 
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eae wife of Samuel Judah; daughter-in-law of Baruch Judah (Biography 
29); Simcha daughter of Jekuthiel the son of Jonah; daughter of Alexander 
Jonas of England; mother of Walter Jonas Judah (Biography 42), you were a 
worthy and sturdy matron. On December 10, 1759, you became the bride of 
Samuel Judah, But though his father Baruch lived to the age of ninety-five 
years, your husband Samuel was suddenly cut off in his home in Philadelphia 
between one and two o’clock in the morning of Friday, October 109, 1781, in 
| the fifty-seventh year of his life. He had been, as he was described in the press, 
| a man whose “integrity for many years in business and courtesy in society are 
| so well known to a numerous circle of acquaintances as to render panegyric 
| needless.” He left you with twelve orphaned children. Your oldest son Ben- 
jamin was not yet of age. Next in order were your daughters Amelia, Rebecca, 
| Belle, Frances, and Rachel, and in your day very young ladies of family could 
| not hope to eke out the family income by gainful occupations. Then there were 
| the little children Cary, Naphtali, Aaron, Sarah, Walter Jonas, and Jacob to 
be cared for, though your husband left you virtually no estate except some Hie 
mercantile claims which the Revolution had made of doubtful value. But with Ls 
the help of your oldest son, Benjamin, you held together your family and your 
pride. After two years, in November, 178 3, when the British had evacuated 
New York, you came back from Philadelphia, paying no less than £12 to 
| 
| 
| 
| 





Gershom Johnson for stage hire for the transportation to New York of your 

numerous progeny and your possessions. There, in addition to your assuredly 

not trivial domestic duties, you engaged in various business enterprises to help 

restore the family fortune. You invested in real estate, though it was most 

unfortunate that you had no insurance on your Wyncoop Street house that 

was burned down. Yet at one time you paid Mr. I. Pickens 25.12.40 for 

dancing lessons for your daughters, and when in 1794 your daughter Sally was 

about to be married to Samuel Myers of Virginia, you gave her £100 for her 

trousseau, besides spending £24-4*10 on her nuptials. (Alas that she died a 

bare year later, on October 12, 1795.) And in your will, which you made when i 

you were seventy-one, “advanced in years” as you said, though you lived for | 

another ten years after that, you left to your children “a certain lot of land in att 

Broad Way” for them to share and share alike. cnt 
With all those little ones, it was not so easy for you to find acceptable seats iM 

for them in the restricted accommodations of the little synagogue on Mill Mi 

Street. Did three of your daughters deliberately decide to place themselves | 

in seats other than those allotted them by the trustees of the synagogue? That aa! 
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was a challenge to the authority of the trustees, and the powers vested by law 
in them. But you stood by your daughters, undeterred by legal threats. When 
the irenic efforts of Hazan Gershom Mendes Seixas (Biography 95) had failed 
to keep the case out of the courts, and the judge had declared that Miss Minka 
(Amelia) Judah had contravened the authority of the trustees, you paid the 
fine of sixpence imposed by the court and costs, and with your family you 
stayed away from the synagogue where you could not seat your numerous 
children where you wished. 

But the community thought well of you and of the brave fight you were 
making to be both father and mother to your many daughters and sons, and on 
September 6, 1789, shortly before the solemn days of penitence, you received 
the following letter from Isaac Moses, president of the board of trustees: 

The Trustees desirous of establishing Peace & good will throughout the Congre- 
gation, think it necessary that you and your Family be requested to unite with them, 
sensible that such a Union will be agreeable to the Society that all animosities that 
now subsist may be done away, & that you and your Family may again give their 
Attendance at Synagogue. 

In order to obtain so desirable an Object, the Trustees have to request that your 
son Mr. Benjamin S. Judah will meet them on Wednesday, at five Oclock P.M. 
at the Hebra in Order to accommodate matters. 

You had stood your ground. A gracious advance had been made by the 
congregation. You welcomed the opportunity of bringing your numerous 
children back again to the synagogue, and with formal dignity you replied 
three days later: 

Mrs. Judah presents her Compliments to Mr. Moses, has received his Note En- 


closing a letter from the Trustees, and informs Mr. Moses that her Son will meet 
them according to their Appointment. 


Let us hope that when in the fullness of your eighty-one years you looked 
back on your relations with the synagogue you could say that you had lived 
happily together ever after. 
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RACHEL CRASTO 
ED ies 
| (A broken illegible tombstone.) 





| HERE are social distinctions even in burial. When David G(abay?) 
| Crasto of Surinam was bereaved by the death of his wife on the festival of 
| Purim, Thursday, March 11, 1819, the trustees of the congregation, consider- 
ing the lack of space in the old cemetery on Chatham Street, decided to allot 
her burial room in their new and spacious ground on Milligan Street in Green- 


wich (now West Eleventh Street). Whereupon he wrote to the trustees the 
following letter: 





| Having been informed that you have resolved that my wife should be buried in 

| the Beth Haim in Greenwich, in which decision I find thyself agreived I therefore 

| request you will reconsider the subject of permit my wife to be buried in the Beth Li 
| Haim in Chatham St. The expences attending the same will be paid . . . Hy 

| 





To this the trustees replied: 


| The Trustees of the Congregation Shearith Israel have been convened in conse- 
| quence of the letter you addressed to them. Actuated by a determination to do as 
| far right as their judgment shall direct, they have given the subject every con- 
sideration suggested either by your letter or their own reflections. Could the 
Trustees for a moment suppose that their decision could reflect on the character or 
memory of the deceased or on yourself they would be far from adhering to it. hh 
They have no personal interest in the question, they can have no ill will against you hie 
nor can they for a moment admit that the course they have adopted, can in any 
| manner admit of such a construction. 
But as it is now come before the Board in the form of a solemn request from you i 
The Trustees have resolved to change their determination inasmuch as it may wean 
| convince you and your friends that opinions which they and you appear to enter- Hl 
tain are erroneous and at the same time, not intending to establish any precident; rat 
The Shamas is directed to have a Grave prepared in the Beth Haim in Chatham St. hasta! 


Seven months later to a day, a child of Mr. Crasto died and was buried in the Vo tae 
| same ground as that in which its mother lay at rest. 
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RACHEL ISAACS 
Lsi9 
(No tombstone remaining.) 
ACHEL, daughter of Judah Mears, was married to Moses Isaacs, son of 
Abraham Isaacs (Biography 23). In her last illness, in 1819, her name was 
changed to Judith Rachel. But the angel of death, seeing through the disguise, 
triumphed on June 6 (another record says June 13), and the widow Rachel 


Isaacs, aged seventy-two, was interred between Miriam Lopez Levy (Biog- 
raphy 82) and Benjamin Bueno de Mesquita (Biography 1). 
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ABRAHAM ABRAHAMS 
Risin 


(No tombstone remaining.) 


N January 15, 1819, at the age of twenty-one, Abraham son of the late 

Isaac A. Abrahams passed away. He was the hapless blind son of Isaac A. 
Abrahams (Biography 87) and his weak-eyed wife, Kitty Louzada Abrahams 
(Biography 118). 
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ELLEN SIMSON 
| 1819 





lids Se oit) 
SACRED 

TO THE MEMORY OF 

| MISS ELLEN SIMSON 

| THIRD DAUGHTER OF THE LATE 
| SOLOMON SIMSON 

| WHO DEPARTED THIS LIFE Hae 
THE 30TH SEPTEMBER 1819 Ahi 








May her soul be bound up in the bond of life nie 


A broken stone. 


mon Simson (Biography 50), sister of Jochebed (Biography 91), and 

niece by marriage of Ralph Jacobs (Biography 41). Her grandfather, the pa- 

triarchal Joseph Simson, at his death in 1792 left a mortgage of £300 to be 

divided equally among his three granddaughters Rebecca, Jochabet (for so his | 

German accent, even in his will, sharpened the final “d”), and Ellen. Ellen Mie 

(Hendla) died on the day after Yom Kippur at her bachelor brother Samson’s iH 

| farm in Yonkers on the Saw Mill River. On Samson’s graduation from Colum- 

| bia College in 1800 he delivered a Hebrew commencement address. The Uni- 
| 


| 
| i 
| | plea (born May 6, 1773) was the third and youngest daughter of Solo- Ai HW 
| 
| 


versity is less apt to remember him for that fact than it is to recall him through | 
“The Samson Simson Law Book Fund” was set up by a legacy which he be- Wee 
queathed to the college. Admitted to the bar in 1802, he was one of the first, if Ma 
not the first, of the now lengthy and crowded line of Jewish lawyers in New eet 
| York City. He was the founder of Mt. Sinai Hospital. He may also be counted a 
| among the American proto-Zionists, for he was the founder of the North Pahl 
| American Relief Society for Indigent Jews in Jerusalem. 
| _ Did sister Ellen share the moods of this temperamental philanthropist? Did ia 
spinster Ellen help her bachelor brother bake his own matzoth on Passover, as | 
| he is recorded to have done? We do not know. But if she had to die at the early 
| age of forty-six, it is good to think that Samson was with her to the end. 
| 
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ALEXANDER ZUNTZ 
1 a 


al Gale werdeel 
SACRED 
TO THE MEMORY OF 
ALEXANDER ZUNTZ 
WHO WAS BORN WESTPHALIA 
GERMANY AND ARRIVED IN NEW YORK IN 1779 
WHERE HE RESIDED TILL HIS 
DEATH OCTOBER I5TH 1819 
AGED 77 YEARS AND 6 MONTHS 
TRUE TO HIS GOD AND TO MANKIND 
RESPECTED IN HIS LIFE 
LAMENTED IN HIS DEATH 
HIS VIRTUES LIVE IN THE MEMORY OF THE JUST 


May his soul be bound up in the bond of life 
An upright stone, partly legible. 


i Rites epitaph, telling us that he “was born in Westphalia, Germany,” sug- 
gests certain possibilities. The name Zuntz is apparently a modification of 
Zons, a small place on the Rhine. The name Alexander and his father’s name 
Judah, a name so often associated with Leopold, suggest that he may have been 
kin in an earlier generation to the master Jewish historian Leopold Zunz, whose 
great-grandfather’s name was Alexander. 

The epitaph further relates that he “arrived in New York in 1779.” This 
brief fact must be amplified by the additional statement that he arrived with 
the Hessian troops as Commissary and Agent to the General Staff. 

The reading of the inscription “77 Years and 6 Months” should probably be 
“77 Years and 5 Months.” For he was born on Tuesday, 11 Iyar, 5502 (May 
15, 1742), and he died with the coming of the Sabbath, at half-past seven on 
Friday evening, October 15, 1819. 

The final fact stated by the inscription that he resided in New York until 
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| his death passes silently over such facts as that in the presence of Abraham I. 
| Abrahams and Uriah Hendricks (Biography 44) as witnesses he married Ra- 
chel, a twenty-three-year-old daughter of the learned Abraham I. Abrahams, 
in New York on Iyar 18, 5539 (May 4, 1779). During the British occu- 
pation of the city, Alexander Zuntz acted as parnas of its residual Jewish com- 
munity. On Saturday, December 6, 1783, he resigned “his Office publickly in 
the Synagogue which he had only accepted till the Evaquation of this City 
took place.” But this former agent of the former enemy was highly respected, | 
and he was immediately reelected a member of the synagogue’s governing Ah 
board. All his life he remained an active member of the congregation, serving it Wi 
in various capacities, being elected its parnas three times during the last decade 
of the eighteenth century. It was his customary privilege to conduct the morn- Hey 
ing service on the Day of Atonement. Wi 
From the spring of 1780 onwards we find him advertising all kinds of im- Hii 
| ported goods for sale. In 1785 he announced his establishment of a manufactory Hi 
| of starch and hair powder. This factory was nearly opposite the Fresh Water Ht 
in the vicinity of the Jewish cemetery. He claimed that his “starch is equal to ee 
any from Europe but can be prepared of inferior quality if required.” He failed | 
in this undertaking, whereupon he opened a broker’s office at his house at 4 
| 
| 

















Little Dock Street. Later his business brought him some success, so that when 
in 1797 the community wished to buy a lot of ground on Beaver Street in the 
rear of the synagogue, Alexander Zuntz advanced £50 towards the sum re- 
quired for the purchase. 

Conditions must have been difficult for him with his many children, Abra- 
ham (Biography 88), Judah (Biography 137), named after his grandfather hal 
Judah Zuntz, Moses (who died on Sunday, July 22, 1810, on the General mn | 
Hamilton shortly before the ship’s arrival at the port of New York), Uriah (a all 
hopeless cripple), Ellen (who, though described as “of feeble constitution,” i ! 
lived until November 29, 1866, dying at the age of eighty-five years, five | 
months, and twenty-six days), Grace (who in 1817 was married to Marcus 
Jacob), and Gertrude (who on December 22, 1824, became the bride of Jacob hh i 
Solomon). It is pathetic to see the line and name of this intelligent and vigorous a 
man die out completely, his sons dying unmarried. Did his wife perhaps share a 
in the unhealthy strain which marked so many of the children of Abraham I. | ith | 
Abrahams? (See Biography 179, Leah Abrahams.) After the sudden death of ae 
his son Judah, the young lawyer, Alexander Zuntz’ widow Rachel (died Oc- ae 
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tober 19, 1837, aged eighty-one) was left in want, which the congregation 
helped to relieve. But it is pleasing to recall that it is recorded of Alexander 
Zuntz who had come to the city in a desperately unpopular cause that he was 
“true to his God and to mankind, respected in his life, lamented in his death.” 
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JOCHEBED LEVY 
q 1820 


SACRED 
TO THE MEMORY OF 
JOCHEBED 
DAUGHTER OF 
SIMEON AND HETTY LEVY 
WHO DEPARTED THIS LIFE 
ON THE 28TH FEBY 1819 
AGED 25 YEARS 
AND 3 MONTHS 


An upright stone, partly legible. 


Y one of those errors which are so curiously frequent in tombstone inscrip- 
Bes the date of Jochebed Levy’s death is given on the stone as 18109 in- 
stead of as 1820. She died unmarried. Her great-grandfather was Isaac Levy, 
her grandfather Benjamin Levy of Newport (born 1692), her father Simeon 
Levy (born 1748). 

Jochebed Levy’s father, Simeon (whose portrait still exists), was for a time 
the teacher of the community’s school, no easy task at the best. His contract 
entered into some three years before Jochebed was born, obligated him: 


to take charge of a Public School for Six Months at the rate of Eighty Pounds per 
Annum. he to find a room & take all such Scholars as the Trustees may think proper 
to send him, & to allow him One Cord of Nut & One Cord of Oak Wood. & to find 
a Stove for the School room. Mr. Levy is not to teach any Children under Thirteen 
Years of Age, belonging to the Congregation at any Place Except at the Public 
School, under Five Dollars per quarter, & is to Attend Synagogue whenever it is 
open for Divine Service, and to keep the Children in good order while there. 


Apparently Mr. Levy had to supply the room, and the community had to 
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furnish that room with scholars, fuel, and a stove. Who was to supply the nec- 
essary furniture is not stipulated, and on this rock Mr. Levy’s school seems to 
have foundered. For a year later, on October 22, 1793, we find him writing 
| the following letter to Benjamin Mendes Seixas (Biography too): 
| Mr. Samuel Lazarus having this day presented me an Order Signed by you for a 
Stove and pipe Said to be in my possession, I must in my turn inform you that I 
wrote a letter of the 13 Inst to the President and Trustees of K. K. Shearith Israel 


| (of which you are a member) informing I had a demand against that Body for a 
| Room furnished by me for the purposes of Teaching the Children belonging to 
| 
| 
| 








your Congregation, which yet remains unanswer’d. I now herewith Transmit to 
you the Account in hopes it may be Settled without any Altercation. 

The dispute was amicably settled, and later Simeon Levy established himself 
at 2 Water Street as merchant. But business brought him no wealth, and on 
October 14, 1804, the father of little Jochebed, a child of eight years, and of Hal 
five other children, once more made application to the congregation for the Hel 
vacant position of Hebrew teacher in the congregation’s school. After years | 
of difficult struggle he was again engaged in March, 1812, to teach the young i i 
“to read and translate Hebrew . . . English, Reading, Writing and Arith- hie | 
metic.” A little less than six years before his death on December 22, 182 5, he | 
buried his daughter Jochebed. Her sister Miriam (born 1793) lived until 1880. ii 

| 
| 
| 
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SALLY NATHAN i 
1820 Hi 


: 
(No tombstone remaining.) i | 


ices, NATHAN of Philadelphia was blessed with five daughters. The old- | HH 
est of these was Leah, wife of Jacob Hart, Sr. (Biography 122), though her t 
twin Rachel, wife of Dr. Isaac Abrahams (Biography 54), was only very hy 
slightly her junior. Next came our Sarah or Sally, born June 24, 1764, in Faulk- i tht | 
ner Swamp, Philadelphia County. The child born after Sarah was Rebecca, 
wife of Hart Picard (Biography 115). The fifth and last child was Esther, born 
in Limerick Township, Philadelphia County. She married outside the Jewish 
fold. Thus, it was only she whom the cemetery familiarly calls Sally, but whom 
the family Bible in more dignified strain records as Sarah, who remained 
single. She died on March 10, 1820. 
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SARAH RODRIGUEZ RIVERA 
je er 8 


(No tombstone remaining.) 


AME of sad omen. For her namesake (Biography 5) of almost a century 

earlier also died prematurely. Sarah Rodriguez Rivera was the daughter 
of Abraham Rodriguez Rivera (Biography 127) and Hannah Lopez, both of 
Newport, R.I., and granddaughter of that merchant prince of Newport, Jacob 
Rodriguez Rivera and his wife Hannah (Biography 114). She passed away at 
the age of thirty-two, six months before her grandmother died within one 
month of completing a century of life. 
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HANNAH RODRIGUEZ RIVERA 
Led eu 
(A broken stone.) 


ANNAH PIMENTEL’S first husband was named Sasportas. Her sec- 

ond, to whom she was married in Curagao, was that distinguished citizen 
of Newport, R.I., Jacob Rodriguez Rivera (1717-1789) who lies buried in the 
old cemetery on Touro Street of that town. His tombstone records of him: 


If to profess and practice the principles of Judaism 
If to observe the strictest integrity in extensive commerce 
And to exhibit unbounded benevolence 
for all mankind can secure 
to the spontaneous and invariable practicer 
of these virtues eternal bliss 
Jacob Rods Riveara 
whose mortal frame is deposited beneath this marble 
must consonant to the ardent hope of all who knew him 
be in full possession of that superlative happiness 
He lived beloved and died lamented 
the 23d Sabat A M 
5549, corresponding with Ye 18th February 1789 
Aged 72 
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Of his wife, Hannah, a Christian citizen of Newport wrote, “Mrs. Rivera 
was a distinguished gentlewoman in her manners, and in this she corresponded 
with her venerable husband.” 

The Newport which was her home never recovered from its sacking during 
the war of the Revolution. Its trade to which Jacob Rodriguez Rivera and his 
son-in-law Aaron Lopez had been such distinguished contributors, forsook it. 
Its little but economically important Jewish community scattered. One of the 
last to leave was Hannah Rodriguez Rivera. In May, 1816, at the age of ninety- 
six, she broke up her home there, and embarked for New York. When she was 
ninety-nine and five months, her granddaughter Sarah Rodriguez Rivera 
(Biography 113) died. Six months later, on November 4, the old lady herself 
was laid to rest next to her granddaughter, at the age of ninety-nine years and 
eleven months. 

In his diary, Ezra Stiles, the learned head of Yale University, tells a story 
about her. On July 19, 1773, in Newport, R.I., he visited Isaac Karigal, the 
picturesque Rabbi from Hebron, and got into a friendly discussion with him 
about the resurrection. Jacob Rivera was present with his wife. She interjected 
into the discussion the question whether in the resurrection her first husband 
Sasportas, or her second husband Rivera, would be allotted to her. Ezra Stiles 
could answer her with the words of the gospel that in the resurrection they 
neither marry nor are given in marriage, though she was probably thinking less 
of marriage than of companionship. What answer Haham Karigal gave to her 
question, we do not know. 
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HART PICARD 
heO2ek 


(No tombstone remaining.) 


AFTALI HART (for did not Jacob’s blessing say that “Naftali is a hart 
let loose”’?), surnamed Picard, married Rebecca, one of the five daugh- 
ters of Lyon Nathan of Philadelphia (see Sally Nathan, Biography 112). She 
was eighteen years his junior. In his latter years he fell upon evil days. In 1811 
he asked that theré be made “‘a collection to aid him in removing to Richmond 
with his family which consists of four persons, and his little furniture.” Instead 
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the community upheld him in New York with the aid of various grants The 
cemetery, his home in death, was made almost his home before his death. For 
on April 25, 1818, the community awarded to the old gentleman a pension of 
eight dollars a month and the free use of the house on Madison Street owned 
by the congregation in the rear of the cemetery. There he lived, until on Jan- 
uary 5, 1821, at the age of seventy-five, he was moved into the burial ground 
on which he had so often looked from the windows of his home. His widow 
lived on for twenty-seven years, dying on September 5, 1848, at the age of 
eighty-four years, three months, and twenty-four days. 
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REBECCA BERLIN 
eS uk 


39 
Y2I7 NWN Apa non 
navel pwr 12 apy? 
'N'D'P'NA FWRI ITN 7D ‘3 
IN MEMORY OF 
REBECCA BERLIN 
DAUGHTER OF 
DAVID VALENTINE 
WHO DEPARTED THIS LIFE 
ON THE 27TH FEBRUARY 
1821 
THO’ TO EARTH HER MOULDERING FRAME IS GONE 
THE SPARK WHICH WARMED IT ONCE NOW BEAMS IN HEAVEN 


Here lies buried] Rebecca wife of | Jacob the son of Gershon She died/ on 25 Adar 
Rishon 5581 


An upright stone, partly legible, with a footstone. 


EBECCA BERLIN was granddaughter of Mrs. Jewel (Biography 74). 
Her father, David Henriques Valentine, for fifteen years shammas of the 
congregation (died April 16, 1837, age seventy-nine), came from London, as 
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| also did she. Her husband, Jacob son of Gershon, came from Berlin. Hence 
| his name Jacob G(ershon) Berlin. He brought to New York his expertise as a 

ritual slaughterer of cattle, a knowledge of which the community was glad to 
| avail itself in 1813 and 1814, paying him $10 a month, for “all tongues of 
beaves and sixpence each for all small creatures.” Jacob and Rebecca were 
married on May 17, 1809. Of the sorrows and joys of Rebecca’s bare eleven 
and three quarters years of married life history recounts nothing except the 
| death of one of her children and her gift of a daughter to her husband. This 

daughter, Leah, grew up to become the wife of Henry Gutman in New York, 

on December 26, 1832. Another child of theirs died on July 28, 1821, and was 


buried in the children’s row of the old cemetery. Her husband died in Boston 
in 1830. 
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JOCHEBED SARAH HENDRICKS ih 
mae) He 


(No tombstone remaining.) 


alice, was a single daughter of Uriah Hendricks (Biography 44) and Eve 
Esther Gomez, and therefore granddaughter of Mordecai (Biography 26) "ea 
| and Rebecca (Rebekah) de Lucena Gomez (Biography 52), and great-grand- i 
| daughter of Moses Gomez (Biography 18). Her mental faculties failed her 
| while still young and it became necessary to board her away from home. 
Around the end of the eighteenth century Rachel Hays was supplying her 
“Board and Expences” for £2 a week. This was the same Rachel Hays who 
later was boarding and caring for that helpless elderly invalid Eleazar Levy Wi 
| (Biography 79). Women of the Hays family take their place in the honorable | al 
| history of Jewish boarding houses in New York City, for it was Charity Hays aa 
Cohen (Biography 84) who gave board and lodging to the community’s tran- a 
sient poor. We] 
Pathetic Jochebed Sarah Hendricks died at the age of fifty-five on March | 
5, 1821, and was buried next to Benjamin Bueno de Mesquita (Biography 1). Ea 
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KITTY ABRAHAMS 
LG. 1 


(No tombstone remaining.) 


ER Hebrew name was Chaya. Before she married she was Kitty Louzada, 

daughter of Aaron Louzada (Biography 28). After much grubbing 
through musty records it has become possible to identify her husband among 
the numerous Abrahams in New York a century ago. She was Catherine 
(Kitty) Abrahams, wife of Isaac A. Abrahams (Biography 87). His last illness 
had so reduced their resources that she was compelled on June 20, 1813, to 
make application to the community for help. Her husband was on his deathbed. 
Her son Abraham was blind. Her own sight was dim. Her letter of June 20, 
1813, is a pathetic document. 

The destitute situation to which I am reduced by the continued illness of my 
husband, the total blindness of our son, my own week sight; impells me to apply to 
the congregation for some relief. 

I beg Sir, that you will lay my case before the board of trustees, a small weekly 
allowance will with the aid of the family of Mr. Abrams lessen the miseries attended 
by sickness, blindness, and poverty with which I am now afflicted. 

The community rallied to her support. From that day until her death eight 
years later they helped her to grope her way through her twilight days. Poor 
Kitty Abrahams! 
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JACOB MENDES SEIXAS 
aS! 254 
(No inscription legible.) 


‘T’ sixteen minutes past eleven on the morning of Friday, the twenty-second 

of June, 1821, Jacob Mendes Seixas, native of France, died at the age of 
sixty-two. He was buried the afternoon of the same day before the Sabbath set 
in. Thirteen and a half years earlier, on December 28, 1807, he had married 
Rachel, daughter of the late Joshua Levy of New York City. About the begin- 
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ning of 1794, he and his brother Moise had arrived in this city as refugees from 
France, then in the throes of her revolution. As loyal Jews they sought to join 
the synagogue which assessed each of them for what it considered to be their 
fair share of the burdens of the community. They must have been considered 
gentlemen of standing and substance, for the community assessed each of them 
at a considerable sum. It wrote to Jacob Mendes Seixas asking him to pay £6 
per annum. In his reply he writes: 

Je vous avouerais tout ingenieusement que la lettre a de quoi surprendre un. 
étranger fugitif de son pays par les malheurs qu il a éprouvé et qui dans ses mémes 
malheurs a encore la douce satisfaction de trouver une contrée ou il y aun kaal et 
dans une Sinagogue ouil peut se reunir avec son frere et rendre grace au Dieu d'Israel 
de l’avoir echapé des grands dangers qu il a courru. 

[I must confess quite frankly that your letter is somewhat of a surprise to a 
stranger fugitive from his country by reason of the misfortunes which he has ex- 
perienced, and who in these very misfortunes has yet the sweet satisfaction of 
finding a land where there is a Jewish community and in a synagogue where he can 


reunite with his brother and give thanks to the God of Israel for having escaped the 
great dangers which he has passed through. ] 


He therefore asks for a reduction of the assessment— 


car au contraire vous me mettriez dans la douloureuse necessité de m’absentir d’i 
aller, choze qui couterait infiniment a mon Coeur. 

[for otherwise you will place me in the painful necessity of abstaining from at- 
tending synagogue, something which would grieve me deeply to the heart. ] 

It is almost needless to say that the synagogue took his plea into account and 
accepted Jacob Mendes Seixas on terms commensurate with what he consid- 
ered to be his ability to pay. Indeed, in the same year, 1794, for Mrs. Soria, “a 
distressed French woman who is arrived here and has nothing to support her- 
self and child,” the congregation got up a subscription “which was found suffi- 
cient for her present purpose.” 

This tombstone testifies that Jacob Mendes Seixas remained loyal to the 
synagogue. Another tombstone that bore a long metrical inscription in French 
stands in St. Paul’s Churchyard in New York City testifying that his brother 
Moise Mendes Seixas died on July 11, 1817, aged sixty-six, outside the Jewish 
fold. 
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RACHEL DEBORAH LEVY 
bey aU 


nap naxza 
a33 9no aawnea adnan 
vind a y'>") nbn on na 
N’D'p'nA nw dbx 
aein 
SACRED 
TO THE MEMORY OF 
DEBORAH LEVY 
WHO DEPARTED THIS LIFE ON THE 
30TH AUGUST 1821 


Tombstone/ of the esteemed maiden Rachel Deborah/ daughter of Hayyim Levy 
who departed for her eternal home on the 2nd of the month of | Elul in the year 
5581/ May her soul be bound up in the bond of life 


No tombstone remaining. 


NMARRIED daughter of Hayman (Biography 35) and Sloe Levy (Bi- 
[bi peataie 80), Deborah was the fourteenth of their nineteen children. She 
was named after a sister who had been born a year earlier but who died as an 
infant. During her last illness her name was changed to Rachel Deborah. When 
she died at the age of sixty, her name was inscribed by her family on the per- 
petual memorial list of the congregation. 
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MANUEL NOAH 
| 1822 





| "5 
| T3231) Wwe Ain Naya nnn 
| 





ova p52 192 om Pan 
YN OyPIN ova qapn aw 
p"p? a’D'p’n mw pay won 
| myw) yay wm om? pry 
aw 
spre sity 
MANUEL NOAH 
NATIVE OF MANHEIM IN GERMANY AND LONG A RESIDENT OF PHILA- 
DELPHIA DIED ON THE 23RD JANUARY 1822 AT THE AGE OF 67 YEARS 
AND IS HERE BURIED HE WAS VERY GENERALLY ESTEEMED AND RE- 
SPECTED AND POSSESSED GOOD FEELINGS TOWARD EVERY PERSON 
MAY HIS SOUL BE BOUND UP IN THE BOND OF LIFE 








Here lies buried! beneath this stone the venerable and honored/ married man 
Manahem son of Noah who departed this life/ with a good name and was buried on 
| Wednesday Rosh/ Hodesh Shebat in the year 5582/ And the days of his life were 
sixty-seven years/ May his soul be bound up in the bond of life 


An upright, partly legible stone, with a footstone. 


NVA eas NOAH (Menahem son of Noah) of Mannheim, Germany, 

married Zipporah daughter of Jonas and Rebecca Machado Phillips 
(Biography 56). It is said that George Washington was among those present 
at the wedding. Zipporah’s grandfather David Mendes Machado was the min- 
ister of the New York Jewish community from 1736 to 1747. Manuel Noah 
and his bride at first lived in New York at 11 Mill Street, almost next door to 
the synagogue. During the Revolution he enlisted and served as private in Cap- 
tain Thomas Willis’ 7th Company, Lieutenant Colonel John Shee’s 1st Bat- 
talion, Philadelphia, Pennsylvania Militia. In September, 1785, he contributed 
#52 to the Philadelphia congregation. In 1786 and 1787 he was a dealer in 


\ 
| 
| 
| 
| 
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muslin, as we learn from Isaac Moses’ (Biography 103) receipt book. Later he 
moved to Charleston, S.C., where Zipporah, “the amiable wife of Mr. Manuel 
Noah,” died on Sunday, November 18, 1792, a young woman aged twenty- 
eight years, two months, and nineteen days. She left a baby daughter Judith, 
three years old, and a bright seven-year-old boy, Mordecai, for whom she had 
dreamed dreams of fame. 

Sometime later there came a dark period of brooding and melancholy in 
Manuel Noah’s life. The care and upbringing of his children was then under- 
taken by their maternal grandfather, Jonas Phillips (Biography 56), in Phila- 
delphia. The later writings of Mordecai Noah give us many a picture of life in 
that patriarchal home in which he spent his childhood. While history does not 
record with certainty how Manuel Noah withdrew from the family picture 
after his wife’s death, family tradition tells of his exiling himself in France. 
There is a dramatic story which relates how his flamboyant son while waiting 
in Paris to proceed to his consular duties in Tunis, saw in a cafe an elderly man 
with a perruque, dressed in the old-time uniform of Revolutionary days. This 
was a century before the swift steamboat and tourist trade had made accessible 
the Paris to which, it has been said every good American goes after he dies, and 
the phenomenon struck the young editor as offering a vivid news paragraph. So 
he approached the strange looking displaced anachronistic American and began 
to draw him into conversation. “And your name?” “Manuel Noah.” “My God, 
you must be my father!” Later on, Manuel Noah lived in his son’s home in 
New York, and it was in New York that he was buried. 

It is not an epitaph which best preserves his memory, even though he is de- 
clared to have been “very generally esteemed and respected and possessed of 
good feelings toward every person.” Nor did his single daughter Judith (1789 
to August 4, 1868) help to make him memorable. It was his dashing, quixotic, 
brilliant son, Mordecai, diplomat, judge, dramatist, Grand Sachem of Tam- 
many, editor, humorist, orator, and proto-Zionist, who assured his place in a 
footnote on history’s page. 
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1822 
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SACRED TO THE MEMORY OF 
JACOB HART SENT 
WHO DEPARTED THIS LIFE 
MAY 9 1822 
AGED 76 YEARS 


Here lies buried/ the aged venerable and honored/ Naphtali son of Jacob/ He de- 
parted this life rich in years/ with a good name on the 33rd day| of the Omer in the 
year 5582] and was buried on the following day | May his soul be bound up in the 
bond of life 


No tombstone remaining. 


AFTALI son of Jacob, known in English as Jacob Hart, Sr., was born 

in Firth, Germany. On coming to America in 1775 he settled in Balti- 
more. He prospered rapidly. In 1776 he was initiated, passed, and raised in the 
Baltimore Masonic Lodge #16. During the Revolution he threw in his lot 
with the patriot cause. On April 18, 1781, when the Marquis de Lafayette 
stopped overnight in Baltimore on his way to open the campaign against the 
British in Virginia, Jacob Hart with his subscription of £2000 headed the loan 
of £5000 raised to relieve the sufferings of the soldiers. The Journal of the 
Continental Congress under the date May 24 of that year records the nation’s 
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thanks to him. On May 27, 1782, the Superintendent of Finance, Robert Mor- 
ris, repaid the loan. 

On November 4, 1778, at the age of thirty-two, he married the eighteen- 
year-old maiden Leah, daughter of Lyon Nathan, first Jewish sexton in Phila- 
delphia. His marriage made him brother-in-law of Sally Nathan (Biography 
112), of Hart Picard (Biography 115), and of his wife’s twin sister Rachel 
(Biography 54), wife of Isaac Abrahams, while his daughter Hendla’s mar- 
riage to Haym M. Salomon made him related to Haym Salomon, one of the 
financial leaders of the Revolution. 

Jacob and Leah Hart had six daughters and seven sons. Though Leah her- 
self was a twin, only two of her children, Lyon and Nathan, were twins. One 
of the daughters, Zipporah, was married to Eleazar S. Lazarus, son of Samuel 
(Biography 47) and Fanny (Biography 73) Lazarus. Jacob Hart’s widow Leah 
outlived him by nearly thirty-two years, dying on February 13, 1854, at the 
ripe age of ninety-three years, eight months, and thirteen days. 

Jacob Hart himself took a prominent part in the affairs of the Jewish com- 
munities where he lived. In 1782 he contributed £3 to the building fund of 
the Mikveh Israel Congregation in Philadelphia, and in March, 1784, his con- 
tribution to the congregation was £11 - 8-0. Like so many other Jews of his 
day hailing from Germany, he was a man of no little Hebrew learning. In 
1800 he was parnas or president of the New York Jewish community. Later 
he found himself in strong disagreement with the policies pursued by the syna- 
gogue’s administration, and on December 27, 1803, he wrote as follows to 
Aaron Levy, president of the community: 

Having given my aid and small services to the Congregation for many years 
gratis in different capacities during an economical administration I shall now (since 
I find that principle abandoned and the property of the Society lavished on un- 
deserving objects) expect to be paid for my future Services. 

I therefore give you notice that I shall no longer put down the Offerings in 


Synagogue after the first of January next unless I get £20 pounds per Annum for so 
doing. At the same time I resign my Commission of Inspector of Polonies School. 


But this dissatisfaction was short-lived, and we find him later as active as 
ever in the service of his brethren. Nine years later, on July 6, 1812, he wrote 
to Benjamin Gomez, president at the time, as follows: 


Owing to the distance at which I live from the place of Meeting, I am constrained 
to forego the honor of continuing to be a member of your board. You will there- 


fore be pleased to consider this as my resignation of the office of Trustee of the 
Congregation Shearith Israel. 

















TRIOT MERCHANT 


PA 


JACOB HART, SR., 1746-1822, 
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He was then a man of sixty-six years of age and his resignation was neces- 
sarily accepted. He had done his duty by the community since the troubled 
days of the Revolution, giving to it a third of a century of service and thirteen 
children. Ten years later death claimed him, on May 9, 1822, as his tombstone 

| says or May 18 as the synagogue records declare. Whether ten days earlier or 
| later, he had by then richly earned his rest in the quiet of the grave. 
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ESTHER GOMEZ 
Leber) 


(No tombstone remaining.) 


faa days after Mrs. Naphtali Phillips died in the epidemic of yellow 
fever which struck New York in the summer of 1822, Esther Gomez 
| died on August 7, at eleven o’clock at night. She was buried the next day 
which would have been her eighty-third birthday. 
| Esther was born in Barbados on August 8, 1739, to Isaac (fifth son of Lewis 
| Moses Gomez, Biography 18), and his wife Deborah de Leon. When only fif- 
| teen and a half years old, on March 3, 1755, she was betrothed, and on May 
| 14 of the same year she was married to her first cousin Moses son of Daniel 
| Gomez. In his family Bible her bridegroom wrote, “May the God of Israel be 
pleased to grant us many happy years, and in its time give us the fruit of Bless- 
| ing. Amen.” His prayer was partly fulfilled. For husband and wife lived to- 
| gether thirty-four years until his death in 1789 left her to thirty-three years 
of widowhood. He bequeathed to her everything he had, but on condition 
that if she remarried all his estate was to go to their son Isaac when he arrived 
at lawful age. From her parents she inherited £600 and half of the family 
plate and jewels after the death of her mother. 
The first three children of Moses and Esther died young. One of them was 
Daniel Gomez (Biography 173). Only the fourth grew to maturity. He was 
Isaac Gomez, Jr., who married Abby (Abigail) daughter of the notable New- 
port trader, Aaron Lopez. Isaac dearly loved his mother. He felt that the 
proper seat in synagogue for his fiancée was as near as possible to his mother, 
and on March 25, 1790, he addressed the following letter to Solomon Simson 


(Biography 50): 
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Your being the Parnas of the Congregation induces me to address you on the Sub- 
ject of the Seat in the Esnoga, late occupied by my hond Dis’d Father, and having 
paid a due respect to His memory as required by our Holy religion (which time will 
be elaps’d on the insuing Pasqua) wish to Inform you of my wish for to occupy 
said place which I hope may meet with your approbation as also with that of the 
other Gentn rulers. 

And also Sir as I intend altering my condition to that of the Married state and 
wishing to have a Seat appointed for my intended Lady, beg lieve to request you 
will make such appointment as will answer, the near(er) to the Place of my hond 
Mother will be most Pleasing with submitting the whole to your consideration, & 
wishing at the same time your answer with all convenient Speeds ater. 

When in the fullness of years Esther Gomez died, Isaac wrote in his memo- 

randa: 
In the death of this good woman I have lost a parent, friend and companion. She 
fulfilled the stations of child, parent, mistress & friend with that strict rectitude 
of principle that entitles her memory to lasting respect. May her soul enjoy the 
felicity of an angel before the throne of her God whom she at all times worshipped 
with sincerity. 
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SIMON NATHAN 
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1822 
Here lies buried/ the venerable and honored Simon| son of Judah Nathan He died 


on| the 22 of the month of Elul in the year 5582/ May his soul be bound up in the 
bond of life 


An upright, partly legible stone, with a footstone. 
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als HE first glimpse which we obtain of Simon Nathan is in 1 746 at his birth 


in Frome, Somersetshire, England. Next we find him, in 1773, in Amer- 
ica, where he is a man of substance, subscribing for no less than four sets of 
David Levi’s prayer book. 

At the outbreak of the Revolution, though English born, he threw himself 
into the patriot cause. He tells us that in 1776-77 the United States was very 
much in want of cordage, canvas, and powder, that he was then a merchant in 
Jamaica, and that to assist the cause of this country, at the hazard of his life he 
shipped these articles from Jamaica to Cape Nicola Mole, then a free port, to 
be then transported to America. When word got about that he was shipping 
these supplies to the enemies of Great Britain, he was obliged precipitately to 
escape, leaving a considerable property behind him. We then see him proceed- 
ing to New Orleans and eventually to Virginia. On his arrival at Williamsburg, 
Va., in 1779, he was the owner of £35,000 in bills on France for specie and 
tobacco, bills accepted by Governor Jefferson. In March, 1780, while at Wil- 
liamsburg he received the thanks of Governor Jefferson and the Council of 
Virginia for having advanced at Havana $52,000 in specie for Colonel Clarke’s 


_ drafts, these advances to the state of Virginia having added not a little to the 


stability of American credits with the Spaniards. In June, 1780, Governor Jef- 
ferson in council stated that the five hundred men then stationed in the western 
country at Fort Pitt were in want of clothing and there were no means of ‘pro- 
curing it. Whereupon Simon Nathan volunteered to furnish the needed money 
without interest. He provided 300,000 continental dollars at the current de- 
preciation of sixty to one. Part of this was repaid to him at a ruinous loss when 
continental money had depreciated to five hundred to one, and the last pay- 
ment was made to him when continental dollars were worth only a thousand 
to one. Some time after November, 1780, he established a store at Richmond, 
Va., but this was sold out to meet the protested bills which the state of Virginia 
had assured him would be met but which had not been honored. 

His patriotism continued to involve him in one financial loss after another. 
He left Virginia for Philadelphia. There he enlisted in the militia, serving in 
Captain Andrew Geyer’s 3rd Company, Colonel William Will’s 4th Battalion, 
Philadelphia, Pennsylvania Militia. In Philadelphia also he was unfortunate in 
trade, a number of his vessels together with their cargos being captured by the 
enemy, However, in Philadelphia his personal life took on a happier tinge, for 
there he married the gifted Grace Mendes Seixas (Grace Nathan, Biography 
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139), becoming thereby brother-in-law to the community’s leaders Benjamin 
(Biography 100) and Gershom Mendes Seixas (Biography 95). In that city he 
also took a position in public life. In 1781 he is known as a Mason, a member 
of the Sublime Lodge of Perfection. He was one of the original trustees of the 
reorganized Congregation Mikveh Israel in 1782, one of the committee in 
charge at the dedication of the new synagogue building in 1782 (toward which 
he contributed £37-18-0), and president of the congregation in 1782 and 
1783. 

In June, 1785, he contributed no less than £78+18-6 to the Philadelphia 
congregation; but his financial condition got worse. He applied repeatedly to 
the state of Virginia for payment of moneys he had loaned it, but on account 
of constant postponements he had to give up the drafts which he held in order 
to do justice to his creditors. Because of the confidence which he placed in his 
country in 1779, he found himself reduced to indigence and distress, and he 
had not the means of supporting his wife and family. Besides the money which 
he had loaned to Virginia, he had paid £53,406 +2 -6 for sundries supplied to 
the Indians of Virginia, with six hundred gun locks, and many other advances, 
making a total in all of £323,000 continental money. In order to meet his 
obligations, he drew bills on the state of Virginia which the state did not honor 
and his bills went to protest. Twice he brought suit against the state of Vir- 
ginia. In the second case, when the state did not pay him for some goods which 
he had imported for it from France during the Revolution, he attached some 
of Virginia’s property in the state of Pennsylvania. But the courts decided that 
as a sovereign state Virginia’s property was exempt from judicial procedure in 
another state. 

On his return to New York after the Revolution, he went into business with 
Aaron Pimentel. We find him living for many years at 27 Water Street (near 
Broad Street), but his auction business was conducted at the Vendue Room at 
9 Hanover Square, where for instance, on September 21, 1791, he offered for 
sale 


At the Vendue Room No 9g Hanover Square a large assortment of Dry Goods 
Suitable to the season Amongst which are, a variety of broad cloths, plains, elastics, 
fine striped coatings, 4-4 and 7-8 cotton checks, oznaburghs, Russia diaper, Irish 
linens, light and dark chintzes and callicoes, bandano and muslin handkerchiefs, 
and a quantity of kid gloves. 

For which approved notes at 60 days will be taken in payment. 

At the same time, 3 elegant gold watches. 

A private sale. Madeira and port wines, white and brown Havanna sugars, coffee in 
barrels and bags, nankeens etc. 
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His business prospered and he held numerous offices in the New York Jew- 
ish community, being parnas in 1785, 1786, 1794, and 1796. In 1797 he lent the 
congregation £100 toward the fund required for buying the Beaver Street 
plots in the rear of the synagogue. In the difficult fall of 1798 he contributed 
sixteen shillings to the emergency relief fund organized in the congregational 
succah by his brother-in-law, Hazan Seixas. At that same time he found him- 
self together with Ephraim Hart, Solomon Moses, Moses Moses, Seixas Nathan, 
and others, involved in the unprofitable venture of building the Park Theatre. 
He had been one of those who backed this undertaking, and who therefore 
were liable in its failure. Then after some business reverses, we find him in 
1805 offering £2-16-o0 toward building in Greenwich Village a proposed 
branch of the synagogue. In 1816, though seventy years old, he was still in the 
business of public auctions, paying to the government $782.16 in duties on his 
auctions held that year. On August 26 of that year 1816, his wife wrote of him 
that he “enjoys very good health except a lameness on one side which borders 
on the Paryletic—he looks extremely well.” A year later (December 7, 1817) 
she reported 


I am happy to say (he) is already much better than I thought at first he ever 
would be. We were all very much alarmed. He is at this instant walking, (tho’ very 
lamely, and heavy, a kind of dragging the Leg) about the Parlour. He is still helpless 
and I dress and undress him as I would a child. We use no other remidy than the 
Brush and rub the Leg and Arm with Camphirated Spirits. This and proper Diet 
will I trust restore him to his wonted gait—at least so that he can take his usual 
proscribed walk, for Confinement was as you know always dreadful to him. But I 
must say that he bears this visitation with great Submission. 


Two and a half years later (June 5, 1820) the letters of his wife report that 
he was still able to “ride out” and that he seemed the better for the air and exer- 


cise. But a year later on June 4, 1821, she poured out her heart to her niece 
Sarah Kursheedt in these words: 


I am as usual engaged in paying attentions to your Uncle whose imbecility of 
Body and Mind is increasing with his days. Entre nous, Sarah, the latter is almost a 
Blank. We cannot lament it as a fine piece of Architecture sunk into Ruin, but we 
can deplore that Man should from the Order of things lose any portion of those 
faculties with which he had been originally endowed. 

So in the decrepitude of age the wraith of Simon Nathan rounded out an 
energetic, successful, and public-spirited life, until at 76 he was mercifully 
gathered to his fathers. He left behind him a family which was to bring distinc- 
tion to the name which he established in the Western World. For who does 
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not know of the poetess Emma Lazarus; the essayist Josephine Lazarus; Su- 
preme Court Justice Benjamin Nathan Cardozo; the novelist Robert Nathan, 
Annie Nathan Meyer, founder of Barnard College; Maud Nathan, leading suf- 
fragist and for twenty years president of the Consumers’ League; Gershom 
Nathan, the first to write about the Jewish cemeteries in New York City; New 
York Supreme Court Justice Edgar J. Nathan, Jr., and other honored bearers 
of the name brought to America by Simon Nathan? 
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MOSES JUDAH 
S22 
(A broken stone.) 


NE of the eight children of Baruch Judah of Breslau (Biography 29) 

was Moses. In 1763 he was honored by the congregation with the office 
of hatan bereshith. Four years later he served as hatan torah. In the following 
year, 1768, Moses Judah, merchant, was admitted a freeman of the City of 
New York. 

He was one of those who during the Revolution went to Philadelphia to live 
in American freedom. There he served as private in Captain Thomas Brad- 
ford’s Company, 1st Battalion of the Philadelphia Militia. In 1789, while still in 
Philadelphia, he signed a petition of Congress remonstrating against the further 
issue of bills of credit. In 1800 and 1804 he was Senior Deacon and in 1803 
Junior Warden of the Warren Lodge in New York City. 

Such are some of the glimpses which we catch of the life of Moses Judah, 
bachelor. He died on the Day of Atonement, September 25, 1822, age eighty- 
seven. 

The New York Evening Post of Friday, September 27, 1822, after telling of 
the death in Hoboken of a baby of one year and three months, announces that 
there died 


On Tuesday evening, in the 87th year of his age, Mr. Moses Judah, a native of this 
city, and one of its oldest freemen. He was well known as a constant attendant on 
our courts of justice, and was much esteemed for his correct deportment. 
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JOSEPH LOPEZ 
ThS.2°2 


(No tombstone remaining.) 


Oye of the seventeen children of Aaron Lopez, Joseph was brother of 
Miriam Lopez Levy (Biography 82), Esther Gomez (Biography 77), 
and Eve Esther Hendricks (Biography 170). Though he was born in 1754 in 
Newport, R.I., he was not introduced into the covenant of Abraham until 
February 12, 1757, because at the time there was not in Rhode Island one who 
was skilled in circumcision. Only when Abraham I. Abrahams came thither on 
a visit from New York could the necessary religious ritual be carried out. 

He lived most of his bachelor life in Newport where members of his family 
were the last Jews to remain in that dwindling community after its ruin by the 
Revolution. He appears as a member of the Redwood Library from 1808 to 
1817. When his kinsman Moses Lopez left Newport on October 5, 1822, that 
community which had shown such rapid development before the Revolution 
was left without any Jews and its beautiful synagogue was closed. 

Joseph Lopez was a man of consistent loyalty to religious tradition. George 
Channing in his Recollections of Newport, recalling him as chief clerk in the 
counting-house of the firm of Gibbs and Channing, paints this picture of him: 

He felt conscientiously bound to observe the ‘times and seasons’ peculiar to the 


Mosaic ritual. On Friday afternoons, he left the counting room about 3 PM in winter 


and at 5 in the summer, in order to prepare for the due observance of the Sabbath 
on the morrow. 


Passover Week and on the great day of Atonement, my friend would absent him- 
self from business for two or three consecutive days. 


He was equally conscientious in making up to his employers for his absence on 
these holy days. 

This loyalty to religious ceremonial reflected a religious outlook on life. We 
catch a glimpse of this in a letter which he wrote exactly eight months before 
his own death on November 22, 1822. In that letter, dated New York, March 
21, 1822, he writes concerning the “melancholy tidings of the Exit” of Jacob 


Lopez. 


This sudden & unexpected event proves truly very grievous to me & all his con- 
nections here, making no doubt, from the exemplary life he has led, he is now en- 
jOying the rewards of the blessed. It affords much consolation to observe that dur- 
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ing his illness he has experienced the benevolent attentions of his surrounding 
friends. This severe visitation to my worthy kinsman Moses under his infirm state 
of health is no doubt very agonizing to his feelings, but we must bow with resigna- 
tion to the wise dispensations of the Almighty & I experience much comfort to 
notice he bears the separation with a becoming share of fortitude. 

His own last moments and his character are summed up by his cousin Moses 
Lopez in the following homely words: 
. . . He quitted this life very suddenly having been the preceeding day no worse 
than he appeared to be for some weeks past, which was indeed a severe trial to 
the whole family and in this unexpected event, they can only find a degree of con- 
solation in the soothing reflection that his strict integrity joined to a heart replete 
with benevolence has secured to him a place of ever lasting rest in a better world. 
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ABRAHAM RODRIGUEZ RIVERA 
Leste 


(No tombstone remaining.) 


HE distinguished Newport trader Jacob Rodriguez Rivera and his wife 

Hannah (Biography 114) became the parents of Abraham Rodriguez 
Rivera in December, 1762. On January 2 of the next year they celebrated his 
initiation into the covenant of Abraham. 

As a baby in his third year, through his father acting in his name he pre- 
sented to the Newport synagogue in 1765 the two six-branched chandeliers 
that are still hanging before the Ark in that American national shrine. There- 
after, so long as services were held in that synagogue, a special prayer of grati- 
tude was said every year on the eve of the Day of Atonement for him and for 
other generous benefactors of the building. When the boy grew up he became 
a member of the Redwood Library and Athenaeum. From August 29, 1772, he 
was a member of the Newport Artillery Company. On September 11, 1794, he 
received an honorable discharge after paying his dues and fines for missing drill 
and other taxes, amounting in all to nineteen shillings and ten pence halfpenny 
—a penny halfpenny less than a pound. He was one of the members of the 
committee that chose the uniform of the Company for the year 1793, the dress 
uniform which the Company uses to this day. He must have been young when 
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| he married, for his daughter Sarah (Biography 113) was born in 1788. A son, 
| Jacob, was born in 1790. Another son, Aaron, later on settled in Wilmington. 
In 1792 he bought the Gardner house on the corner of Duke Street and 
| Washington Square in Newport. The following year he lost title to it, but in 
1794 it was mortgaged to him by his mother. That house, rebuilt along its orig- 
inal lines, and now occupied by the Newport National Bank, is today marked 
by a plaque set up by the Newport Tercentenary Committee. 
In 1790 it was apparently he who was acting as the lay volunteer hazan of 
the Newport Jewish community. In the words of Manuel Josephson of Phila- 
delphia, 











common report says him a man of understanding & docility of disposition; he was 
bred to strict rules of Judaism, and doubt not he has imbibed the sentiment of his 
much respected and worthy Father of honored Memory, to keep up & support our 
holy religion & worship in every respect so much as possible. 

According to the testimony of Moses Seixas, he read Hebrew perfectly; but 
his knowledge did not suffice to enable him to read from the unpunctuated text 
of the scroll of the Torah. 

In 1800, at thirty-seven years of age, Abraham Rodriguez Rivera went to 
Europe. On September 1, 1818, Isaac Gomez entered in the family record in 
| his Bible, “My brother in law Mr. Abraham Rivera, returned from Liverpool 
| _ this first day of Septbr. having been in Europe for 18 years.” How this gentle- 
| man of fifty-five years occupied his time for the next four years we do not 
know. But on March 20, 1822, he addressed a letter to the parnass and trustees 
of K.K. Shearith Israel, New York, as follows: 





| As the subscriber intends opening a School for educating the Youth of our Congre- 

| gation in the Hebrew Language, and as he has already obtained a number of 

| Scholars he would wish to commence as soon as possible. He therefore solicits the 

| permission of the Parnass and Trustees of K.K.Shearith Israel, to occupy the 
School room in the Esnoga Yard for that purpose during their pleasure. 

This request was granted during the pleasure of the trustees, with the proviso 
that he keep the schoolroom in good order. But his plans were doomed to be 
short-lived, for as the indefatigable recorder of family news, Isaac Moses Go- 
mez, notes nine months later, under date of January 10, 1823, | 


died my brother in law Abraham Rodrigues Riveira of a fit of apoplexy. He laid 
| 14 hours perfectly insensible; aged 60 years, 1 month. 
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SARAH ESTHER RODRIGUEZ BRANDON 
Be eae 


(No tombstone remaining.) 


N 1819, her husband, Abraham Rodriguez Brandon of Barbados, presented 

to the synagogue a large brass chandelier. In the course of time, when the 
new synagogue of 1834 proudly used the novelty of gas lights, this chandelier 
together with four others was loaned to “the Synagogue now building” in 
Cincinnati, and “‘in case at any future period the said Congregation in Cincin- 
nati should decline to use them, then to return them to the Trustees of this 
Congregation.” There is no record that the Cincinnati congregation either de- 
clined to use them or returned them. 

A year after her death, her son Isaac Lopez Brandon married Lavinia (La- 
vinia Brandon, Biography 133), daughter of Isaac Moses (Biography 103). 
When Sarah Esther died (was it on March 29 as an old record says, or on March 
30 as the official record of the community says? ), her funeral had to be delayed 
until March 31 on account of the heavy snowfall which made the cortege im- 
possible on March 30. At the end of March, with spring officially more than a 
week old, it must have been indeed a forbidding snowfall to interfere with the 
duty, then so piously carried out, of giving prompt burial to the dead. 
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JANE NATHAN 
1 8 2 3 


(No tombstone remaining.) 


|e or Jean Nathan had a daughter Deborah born to her and her husband, 
Joseph (Biography 45). Was he perhaps the Joseph Nathan who was a 
merchant in Easton, Pa., in 1780? But in Jewish life Jane or Jean Nathan had no 
father except the patriarch “Abraham our father.” For she was a proselyte to 
Judaism. During her married life she was true to her new religion, and in the 
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twenty-five years of her widowhood she remained loyal to her adopted faith. 
When she died she was gathered to her adopted fathers in the Jewish burial 
ground. Her daughter, Deborah, last of the line, died on January 26, 1850, at 
the age of seventy-three, a daughter of the synagogue. 
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JUSTINA BRANDLY HENDRICKS 
Lie 
(For epitaph, see Joshua Hendricks, Biography 69.) 


WO notices in the Hendricks family Bible read: 


1809 le 22 Novembre il plaisait a Dieu de me presenter une fille sur le 3 heures 
du matin et je l’appelerai Justina Brandela. 

1823. On that fatal day 9 May 1823 at 1 o’Clock A M it pleased God to take from 
this World Justina Brandla Hendricks aged 13 years 5 Ms 13 d. 28 day of Yiar 5 
days before Sebuot. She is buried in Oliver Street but no inscription on her white 
marble tomb. 

Neither Joshua Isaacs (Biography 75) nor his wife Brandly (Biography 131) 
lived to see their namesakes carry on their names. For just as Joshua Hendricks 
(Biography 69) had been outlived by his grandfather Joshua Isaacs, so also 
Brandly Hendricks predeceased her grandmother Brandly Isaacs. While Jus- 
tina Brandly lived far longer than had her brother Joshua and her sister Frances 
Henrietta (Biography 99), both of whom had preceded her into the Chatham 
Square Cemetery, the luckless child did not live out her fourteenth year. It 
was no comfort to her parents that they did not have to pay the city’s fine of 
$250 for her interment in the ground in which her little brother and sister lay, 
because she died twenty-two days before there went into effect the ordinance 
of March 23, 1823, forbidding burials in the city south of Canal Street. But 
perhaps it was this new city ordinance telling of the proximate disuse of the 
cemetery that directed her farseeing father to rear over her grave a handsome 
monument on which eventually he commemorated also his other two children. 

That ground in which his father Uriah (Biography 44) and three of his 
children were at rest, was sacred to Harmon Hendricks. It was he who saved 
it to the community in the trying third decade of the nineteenth century, by 
advancing to the community the money required to pay the city’s assessments 
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and the accumulated interest on them. Another of his notable benefactions was 
his gift of $250 and his advance of $1,000 for fourteen years without interest 
to help make possible the rebuilding of the Mill Street synagogue in 1817-18. 
Still another was his taking over for five years at the nominal rate of one per- 
cent the mortgage of $5,000 on the Elm Street Church of the Negroes which 
had been purchased to be the first regular house of worship of the recently or- 
ganized Congregation Bnai Jeshurun. In the end, he relinquished the interest, 
and accepted $4,850 instead of the total principal of $5,000. It is in such gen- 
erous acts, as well as in the family traditions maintained by descendants of his 
numerous other children, that the name of Harmon Hendricks lives, even 
though Justina Brandilla (for so her name was spelled by Bernard Hart) was 
not privileged to be one of those who carried on the family tradition. 
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BRANDLY ISAACS 
liseer 


BRANDLY ISAACS WIDOW OF JOSHUA ISAACS DIED FEBRUARY 16 
182 5 BURIED NEXT DAY AGED 72 YEARS AND 4. MONTHS 


A broken sarcophagus. 
18 cama Brandla, or Brandilla, was the daughter of Samson Lazarus and 


Fannie Cohen Lazarus. On March 28, 1781, she was married to Joshua 
Isaacs (Biography 75) at Lancaster, Pa. Through her daughters, Frances, wife 
of Harmon Hendricks and mother of thirteen children—including Joshua 
(Biography 69), Frances Henrietta (Biography 99), and Justina, wife of 
Mortimer Hendricks, she became the ancestress of a numerous and influential 
progeny in New York Jewry. On the fifteenth anniversary of the death of 
her husband she was laid to rest in the same ground as that in which he lay, 
a fine of $250 being paid to the city for this privilege. 
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: MOSES GOMEZ 
| 1682.6 





| 
i IN MEMORY OF 
| MOSES GOMEZ 
WHO DIED 
| MAY 29TH 1826 
| AGED 84 YEARS 
| ALSO 
| LEWIS 
| SON OF 
AARON L AND HETTY GOMEZ 
| DIED OCTOBER 12TH 1828 
AGED 5 YEARS 


Their remains were removed from Oliver St. Burying Ground De- 


cember 17th, 1855, to the Twenty-first Street cemetery. A white 
upright stone. 


Wie son of Mordecai (Biography 26) and Rebecca de Lucena (Biog- 
raphy 52) Gomez, was born on January 23, 1744. He married Esther 
(Esther Gomez, Biography 77), a daughter of Aaron Lopez, the merchant 
| prince of Newport, R.I. From his father he inherited a share in five houses and 
lots at the southeast corner of Ann and Nassau Streets. For many years he 
| earned his living as a maker of chocolate. When long past middle age he served 
| the community as clerk of its board of trustees, as his kinsman Isaac M. Gomez 
(Biography 76) had done before him. At the age of seventy-three, in June, 
1817, Moses Gomez wrote to the board the following letter: 


It was my determination of quitting the place I hold under the direction of the 

board of Trustees at the Juncture of Mr. Benjan S. Judah vacating the place as 

President. The solicitation of Mr. Naph Phillips who succeeded Mr. Judah, and the 

continued assistance of himself and Mr. Lazarus, to both I take this public method 
of expressing myself, as well as the whole board, for their polite indulgencies and 
| respectable manner in which they uniformly treated me claim my unfeigned thanks; 
| my advanced age and decline of sight, which is daily impairing, that I this day 
| tender you my resignation, as future clerk to your board... 
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His resignation was accepted, but he lived another nine years. Finally, when 
“the was the oldest native of our Congregation,” he died at the age of eighty- 
two on Monday afternoon, May 29, 1826. He was buried the next afternoon 
in the cemetery on Oliver Street, a fine of $250 being guaranteed by his 
nephew Harmon Hendricks, president of the congregation, to be paid to the 
city for the privilege of his resting in that disused ground. But to no lasting 
avail. Less than thirty years later his remains were among those removed to 
the cemetery on Twenty-first Street on the opening up of the New Bowery. 
The $250 fine was never called for by the city, so in February, 1833, Harmon 
Hendricks contributed it toward the fund for building the wall around the 
burial ground on West Twenty-first Street. 
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LAVINIA BRANDON 
1828 
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IN MEMORY OF 
LAVINIA 
WIFE OF 

ISAAC BRANDON 

DIED 26 OF NISSAN 
CORRESPONDING WITH IOTH OF APRIL 5588 
AGED 
[41] YEARS II MONTHS AND 7 DAYS 


Here lies buried! Haya] wife of Isaac Lopez Brandon| May her soul be bound up 
in the bond of life 


An upright, nearly illegible, white marble stone. This grave was 
transferred to the Twenty-first Street ground on December 19, 


1855. 
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N March 24, 1824, Lavinia, daughter of Isaac Moses (Biography 103) 
| and his wife Reyna Levy, stood robed in white silk under the canopy 
| while the words of consecration were pronounced which made her the wife of 
| Isaac Lopez Brandon, son of Abraham and Sarah Esther Rodriguez Brandon 
| 


(Biography 128). Four years later, on April 10, 1828, she was laid to rest, 
robed in shrouds of white linen, in the undiscriminating graveyard. She had 
given her life to bring to the world her ill-starred babe Lavinia (Biography 
138). 

Her heartbroken husband paid the penalty of $250 demanded by the city 
for the privilege of having her lie in the same ground as sheltered the remains 
of her parents and his parents. I'wo and a quarter years later, after the death 
of his baby, Lavinia, he addressed to the trustees of the congregation the fol- 
lowing letter, to which he received an affirmative answer: 








Some considerable time having now elapsed (2 years & 3 months) since I paid into 
| the Treasury the sum of two hundred fifty Dollars through Mr. M. L. Moses for 
| the interment of my lamented Wife to meet the demand of the Corporation when 
made, and the same never having been called for, nor, as I conclude never will and 
| probably it may also become a question whether they could now legally claim it— 
I have to request you will refund to me the said amount & should you deem it 
requisite I shall be ready to execute such a Bond as you shall approve binding my- 
| self to pay back the said amount should it ever be called for or demanded by the 
| Corporation of the City of New York—your immediate & kind attention to this 
| 
| 
} 


will oblige... 

A quarter of a century later when the city’s construction of the New Bow- 
ery necessitated disturbing her grave, it was moved to plot 57, the plot of 
Abraham Rodriguez Brandon, in the Cypress Hills cemetery on Long Island 
belonging to the Congregation Shearith Israel. 
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MOSES LEVI MADURO PEIXOTTO 
1828 
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BY THE TRUSTEES 
OF THE CONGREGATION 
SHEARITH ISRAEL 
AS A TRIBUTE OF THEIR 
AFFECTION AND RESPECT 
FOR THE MEMORY OF 
THE REVEREND 
MOSES L M PEIXOTTO 
WHO FOR UPWARDS OF 
NINE YEARS FAITHFULLY 
PERFORMED THE DUTIES OF 
HAZAN OF THE SAID 
CONGREGATION 
HE DIED 16 JULY 1828 
IN THE 62 YEAR 
OF HIS AGE 
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| Here lies buried/ the venerable [and honored] faithful/ Hazan Moses Levi Maduro 
| Peixotto Hazan/ of Congregation Shearith Israel who died/ on the 6 day of the 
month of Ab in the year/ 5588 I will sing unto the Lord while I have life * _ _ _ _ 





land was buried] on Friday aged sixty/ one years _ _ _ _ nine| VOUT SOT E tah eUStk 
days [in the month of | Ab, in] the year 5588/ May his soul be bound up in the 
| bond of life 


A pyramidal stone, virtually illegible. This grave, the first to be 
transferred to Twenty-first Street, was removed from the old 
ground on November 20, 1855. 


| ol sere island of Curagao and the city of Paramaribo in Surinam are the homes 
| of two Dutch-speaking Sephardic Jewish communities of South America 
| the histories of which have been bound up with that of the ancient Con- 
| gregation Shearith Israel in New York by numerous strands of relation- 
| ship. The New York community owes more than one of its hazanim to 
| one or the other of these two centers. One for whom it is indebted to the isle 
| of Curagao is Moses Levi Maduro Peixotto, born there on February 11, 1767. 
| to Samuel, son of Moses Levi Maduro and his wife Grace Cohen Peixotto. The 
| name Peixotto is therefore his matronymic, Maduro being his patronymic. He 

married Rachel de Isaac Jesurun Saportas in Curacao on August 14, 1793 

After the death of his wife he went to Holland with his children Leah and 
| Samuel. There in Amsterdam at the age of thirty on April 19 (or June 19), 
| 1797, he married Judith daughter of Samuel Lopez Salzedo (died December 
| 7, 1835). 

He was a merchant, and ten years later on June 11, 1807, he and his family 
arrived in New York, family tradition asserts in one of his own trading ships. 
Being unable to sail away again with American goods owing to the Act of 
Embargo, he decided to settle in the city. Here he led the life of a business man, 
interested in his synagogue, his family (consisting of his wife and six children), 
and masonry. Was he not a trustee of his congregation, and Captain of the 
Life Guard of the Supreme Council for the Northern Jurisdiction? 

He became an intimate friend of the aging Hazan Gershom Mendes Seixas 
(Biography 95) whom he would help from time to time by reading services 
for him. Thus in a letter of May 24, 1815, Seixas wrote, 

Paixota read Shabbass Zachor and the evening of Purim, very good indeed! —willing 
at all times, broke his fast with us. 


* The numerical value of the letters of the verse gives the date (5) 588. 
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The death of his friend Hazan Seixas in 1816 brought to the congregation 
the challenge of finding a worthy successor. At this juncture, Peixotto, near- 
ing the half-century mark, generously offered to serve as hazan for a year 
provided the salary and emoluments of the office be continued for that period 
to the family of the late hazan. This offer was unanimously accepted with 
grateful appreciation. But in March, 1820, he found himself obliged to write 
the following letter to the congregation: 


The time has now arrived that calls on me to make some arrangements in regard 
to my future pursuits, the duty I owe to myself and to my beloved family will no 
longer permit me to procrastinate that measure, and it is not without mature de- 
liberation that I now address you on this Subject, I hold it undignified to combine 
the duties of Hazan with that of a Merchant and the experience I have had in execut- 
ing the duty of the former for near four years in the Kehila more fully confirms. 
me in the opinion. I should consider it a happy circumstance and grateful to my 
sense of religion had Providence been pleased to place me in a situation in a pecuni- 
ary manner as to enable me to appropriate the whole of my time to the discharge of 
the highly responsible religious duty of Hazan of this respectable Kehela without 
making it necessary for me to require to be placed on the footing of a Salary officer, 
not that I conceive it derogatory to any person however situated in life but only 
according with my own feelings having I trust as known to all during my life on all 
occasions contributed to support the officers necessary in our holy religion. But so 
it is, and I now must make my election either to offer myself as Hazan of this Con- 
gregation or return to the pursuits of commerce. I do not hesitate to say that I 
prefer the former, and on consulting with my friends, and by their advice, I now 
address myself to you, Gentlemen & request that you will pursue such measure as 
you may think proper to lay this letter before the electors of the Congregation to 
be considered by them & yourselves as my application for the office of Hazan of 
K.K.Shearith Israel. N. Phillips, Esq., President of your honourable board will 
make known to the Congregation at their Meeting my views as to salary &c. I give 
no assurances as to the manner of executing the duties of the office, being so well 
known to every member of the Kehela. But if a sincere regard for the preservation 
of our holy religion, and of its precepts, as instilled into us by our Fathers and 
profitting by the friendship of our late & respected Hazan Seixas, for whom I 
entertained the highest respect and veneration can be any way satisfactory to the 
members of the Congregation, I do not hesitate to avow them. 

May the God of Israel take you all in his holy keeping, Guide & instruct you in the 
course you are to pursue, that it may lead to a conclusion that confers merit on 
yourselves & honour on your 

Most devoted & affecn Jew 
Gentlemen 


M. L. M. PEIXOTTO 
Needless to say, the congregation elected him as its hazan “during good be- 
haviour” (March 23, 1820). This office he filled with far from musical distinc- 
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tion, yet with the rarer and finer qualities of devotion and sincere piety. When 
in January, 1825, he went to Philadelphia to dedicate the new synagogue build- 
ing of that city, he impressed Rebecca Gratz as “the humble yet dignified fig- 
ure of the venerable Mr. Peixotto.” She also remarked that he “has since his 
clerical appointment studied and become as learned as he is intelligent.” 

One of the difficulties which he had to master by study was the command 
_ of the English language. On Thanksgiving Day, November 24, 1825, eighteen 
| years after his arrival in New York at the age of forty, he delivered his first 
| public address in English when he was fifty-eight years old. His son Dr. Daniel 
| Levi Maduro Peixotto (born Amsterdam, 1800) in the course of an address in 
1830 at the second anniversary meeting of the Society for the Education of 
Poor Children and Relief of Indigent Persons (later called the Hebrew Relief 
Society and still in existence), took occasion to refer 











to the truly pious and laudable efforts made by my late respected Father Rev. 
M. L. M. Peixotto, may he rest in peace, to overcome the difficulties of a foreign 
language in his advanced life, with the single intention of maintaining untouched 
| and pure the religion of his ancestors. Occasional Discourses on moral and Religious 

Subjects were composed with a facility derived in part from a familiar acquaintance 
with the language of the Scriptures and from native strength of intellect; but an ir- 
| repressible enthusiasm for the cause in which he labored had by far the greater share. 





| His death, toward midnight on Wednesday, July 16, 1828, evoked a spon- 
| taneous and general expression of grief. Hastily printed notices of the funeral 
| were delivered to all Jews of the city. On Thursday evening his body was 
| taken to the synagogue and placed in the trustees’ room, where it remained 
| until the funeral. This was held on Friday afternoon at three o’clock. The 
___ body was carried seven times round the outside of the synagogue which was 
| draped in black. The procession to the cemetery from the Hebra room in the 

rear of the Mill Street synagogue was joined in by both his own congregation 

and the new Congregation Bnai Jeshurun, in the founding of which he had 
| taken part. A contemporary observes that “the funeral was attended almost 
without an exception by the Members of both congregations, every one evinc- 
ing their regret at the great loss our Kehela had sustained.” The expenses of the 
funeral were defrayed by his congregation, his friend Harmon Hendricks pay- 
ing the fine of $250 for his interment in the Chatham Square Cemetery. For 
| thirty days of mourning after his burial, the platform in the synagogue on 
| which he had officiated was shrouded in black, and the members of the board 
| of trustees of the congregation wore a band of crepe on their left arm. At the 
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close of the summer (September 14), New York’s leading Jewish citizen and 
orator, Mordecai M. Noah, gave the address in his memory at a special com- 
memorative service. The name Moses Levi Maduro Peixotto conjures up a 
beloved figure, most aptly characterized by the words of eloquent simplicity 
of the diarist Isaac Gomez, Jr., “He was a good man.” 
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BENJAMIN GOMEZ 
PiBazes 
THE GRAVE 
OF 
BENJAMIN GOMEZ 


WHO DEPARTED THIS LIFE 
AUGUST 14TH 1828 
AGED 58 YEARS 
AND II MONTHS 


A badly worn light brown stone, cracked across the middle. Re- 
moved to the Twenty-first Street ground November 20, 1855. 


Bava GOMEZ, named after his grandfather Benjamin Gomez 
(Biography 168), was born to his parents Matthias and Rachel Gomez on 
September 17, 1769. He was therefore the brother of Isaac Gomez (Biography 
76). His mother died when he was a lad of seven. His father who died in pa- 
triotic exile in Philadelphia when Benjamin was a youth of fourteen, left him a 
one-fourth interest in various properties in New York City. When he grew 
up, he took as his bride his second cousin Charlotte (September 26, 1773—De- 
cember 2, 1849), daughter of Uriah (Biography 44) and Eve Esther Gomez 
Hendricks (Biography 170). The children of Benjamin and Charlotte were 
Matthias (named after his paternal grandfather) and the daughters, Hetty, 
Matilda (who lived to the age of ninety-five), Rachel Louisa, and Emmeline. 
Benjamin set high hopes on his son and expected others to do the same, so that 
on one occasion, in 1810, he wrote to the inspectors of the Polonies Talmud 
Torah School of the congregation expressing his opinion that “his son had not 
equal attention paid to him in school to that of the other scholars, that he made 
no progress in his Education, and that he had removed him from the School.” 
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| Alas for his hopes. His son Matthias was later (June 19, 1833) killed in a duel 
in New Orleans. 

| Benjamin Gomez has the distinction of being the first recorded Jewish 

| bookseller and publisher in New York. His first publishing interests were in 

| 

| 

| 





the field of religious literature. In 1791 he published The Christian Economy, 
and two years later, in 1794, he issued Joseph Priestley’s Letters to the Jews 
and David Levi’s answer, Letters to Dr. Priestley. Earlier he had catered to 
more frivolous interests when he issued Edward Ward’s Female Policy De- 
| tected. The next year, 1795, was the heyday of his publishing activity. In that 
year his imprint as publisher is found on Captain Cook’s Third and Last Voy- 
age, an abridged Robinson Crusoe, Thomas Morton’s musical play The Chil- 
dren in the Wood, Mrs. Elizabeth Rowe’s dolorous Friendship in Death, 
Sandabad’s Roman Stories, William Burkitt’s The Poor Man’s H elp and Young 
Man’s Guide, Benjamin Keach’s Travels of True Godliness, as well as John 
H. Moore’s The Young Gentleman and Lady’s Monitor, printed for him and 
Naphtali Judah. In 1796 he departed entirely from the theological field and is- 
sued a four-volume set of Captain Cook’s Voyage to the Pacific Ocean, 
| Thomas Dilworth’s textbook of arithmetic entitled The Schoolmaster’s As- 
sistant, Goethe’s Sorrows of Werther, and Volney’s Ruins. The next year finds 
him publishing John Bunyan’s Visions, John Ely’s Child’s Instructor, and W. 
James’ The Letters of Charlotte. Finally with A Treatise of Practical Survey- 
img issued in 1798 there came to an end his publishing activity, which pro- 
duced twenty-two titles known to us. His venture into the binding of books, 
the publishing of books on his own account, and the selling of a curious variety 
of Christian devotional and far from devotional books imported from Europe, 
did not yield him either wealth or security. For from the beginning of the 
nineteenth century he is listed in the city directory no longer as Bookseller 
and Stationer, but as running “The Fortunate Lottery Office,” at first at 97 
| Maiden Lane, then at 33 Warren Street, then at 74 and later at 80 Maiden 
_ Lane, and finally at 74 Catherine Street. After that he left bookselling and sta- 
tionery even farther behind by working as a grocer from 1815 to 1824, moving 
variously from 74 Catherine Street, to 3 Catherine Slip, 43 Bowery, and 353 
Broome Street at the corner of Elizabeth Street. For the last years of his life, 
1825-28, he earned his living as a tobacconist, moving only once, from Broome 
Street to 89 Varick Street. 
During all these changes of residence and occupation he remained interested 
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in the life of his synagogue. In 1804 he was elected its treasurer, and several 
times in the first decade of the nineteenth century he was elected parnas of the : 
congregation. As was not unusual in the Gomez family, he was the owner of a 
Sefer Torah. This one was lent to Congregation Bnai Jeshurun at its consecra- : 
tion in 1805. 

When he died on Thursday, August 14, 1828, his cousin Isaac Gomez, rs 
wrote in simple prose and yet simpler verse, 
1828, August 14, My Cousin, Mr. Benjamin Gomez died. He was taken sick on the 
Thursday previous with what the Doctor called the Deague Fever but I considered 
to be the Typhus. He had been attacked once or twice before with Paralysis but 
he appeared to have got quite recovered . . . He was buried in the Chatham Street 


Burial Ground about 7 oclock of same day and for which $250 was paid as the fine 
as usual in such cases. . . . I wrote the following which I feel confident he deserved: 


He has the debt of nature paid, 
In the grave I’ve seen him laid; 
Fifty-nine years was just his age, 
I therefore mark it on this page. 


He was good to everyone. 

He finished life as he begun. 

In friendship, honor, and being just 
In God alone he placed his trust. 


As a husband, father, friend, 

None were superior, you may depend 
In all his actions—He was the same 
Which has procured him a good name. 
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MOSES LEWIS GOMEZ 
1828 


(For epitaph, see Moses Gomez—1826, Biography 132.) 


\ ," 71TH anot altogether unquestioning faith in the virtue of little chil- 


dren, Isaac Gomez wrote in his memoranda: 


Died my nephew Lewis Gomez, the son of A. L. Gomez. It was supposed he was 
poisoned by something he had eaten, and it afterwards turned into a dropsy which 
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terminated his existence in the sixth year of his age. May his (I trust innocent and 
pure) soul be with its God. 

Little Lewis was a great-great-grandson of Lewis Moses Gomez (Biography 
18), Abraham Haim de Lucena (Biography 151), and Hannah Pimentel Sas- 
portas Rodrigues Rivera (Biography 114), a great-grandson of Mordecai 
Gomez (Biography 26), Rebecca de Lucena Gomez (Biography 52), Uriah 
Hendricks (Biography 44), Joshua Isaacs (Biography 75), and Brandla Laz- 
arus (Brandly Isaacs, Biography 131), a grandson of Moses Mordecai Gomez 
(Biography 132) and Esther Lopez (Esther Gomez, Biography 77), and son 
of Aaron Lopez Gomez and Hetty Hendricks. Much of the cemetery was 
filled with his direct ancestors, besides kinsmen of several generations. Was it 
not fitting, therefore, that for that child of only five years, three months, and 
three days his parents should pay the city’s fine of $250 for the privilege of 
interring him in this disused ground? 
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JUDAH ZUNTZ 
rs29 
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HERE RESTS 

THE MORTAL REMAINS OF 
JUDAH ZUNTZ 

WHO DEPARTED THIS LIFE 

THE 4TH OF MARCH 1829 

IN THE 46TH YEAR OF HIS LIFE 


Here lies buried/| _ _ _ _| Adar Rishon [5589]/ The days of his life were 46 years | 
May his soul be bound up in the bond of life 


An almost illegible stone, with a footstone. This grave was trans- 
ferred to Twenty-first Street on November 21, 1855. 
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N November 21, 1855, there were removed from the old cemetery to 

the Twenty-first Street ground the remains of Judah Zuntz, counselor- 
at-law, son of Alexander Zuntz (Biography 110). He had served his clerkship 
in the office of Brockholst Livingston. In his all too brief life he was active in 
the affairs of the Jewish community. When barely seventeen years of age he 
applied for the position of clerk to the congregation. Let the following slight 
report of March 27, 1814, suffice to indicate the conscientious way in which 
he walked in his father’s footsteps when any service to the community was 
called for. 
Judah Zuntz from the Committee appointed to visit the Bet Haim, begs leave to 
report that he has visited the Bet Haim during the period of his appointment and 
since, and finds nothing to report, except that some trifling repair is required to the 
Fence in the North East Corner, as at present the ground is exposed to intrusion. 
The key is delivered herewith. 

Judah Zuntz died suddenly on March 4, 1829. He should have been buried 
in the Eleventh Street ground; but he was interred in the Chatham Square 
Cemetery on payment to the city of the fine of $250. Subsequently the City 
Corporation remitted the fee “in consequence of the inpracticality of burying 
him in the Beth Haim Sheni, the same being overflowed at the time.” 

The sudden death of Judah left the family in a pitiful condition. His brother 
Abraham (Biography 88) had died fifteen years earlier. His single sister, Ellen, 
had “a feeble constitution,” and his brother Uriah was a helpless cripple. His 
aged mother was left with “a very small annuity.” Soon she was compelled to 
sell the family Sefer Torah to the synagogue for $125, where it is still in use, 
the sole survivor in the congregation bearing the honored name of Zuntz. 
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LAVINIA REYNA BRANDON 
158730 
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IN MEMORY OF 
LAVINIA REYNA LEAH 
DAUGHTER OF 
ISAAC AND LAVINIA 
BRANDON 
DIED 25 OF SIVAN 
CORRESPONDING WITH I6TH OF JUNE 5590 
AGED 
2 YEARS 2 MONTHS AND 8 DAYS 
Nha 1 deal 
Here lies/ the girl Haya Reyna Leah/ daughter of Isaac Lopez Brandon 
May her soul be bound up in the bond of life 


An upright nearly illegible white marble stone. This grave was 
transferred December 19, 1855. 


HE two years and three months of life of this babe, and even her lot after 

life, were compacted of sorrow and tragedy. Her birth on April 9, 1828, 
cost the life of her mother, Lavinia Brandon (Biography 133), after whom she 
was named. In June, 1830, the babe of two years was stricken with scarlet 
fever. In vain was her name changed, on June 9, to Leah in the hope that the 
glowering eyes of the angel of death might no longer be able to find the little 
Lavinia Reyna whom he was seeking. A week later, on Wednesday, June 16, 
the angel of death saw through the disguise and, entering her home at 30 Beach 
Street, claimed her as his own. On the payment of the usual fine of $250 she 
was buried in the old cemetery only to have her baby remains removed a quar- 
ter of a century later to plot 57 in the Cypress Hills cemetery of the Shearith 
Israel Congregation when the New Bowery begrudged her even her little 
grave. 
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GRACE NATHAN 
ieee be aa 


1D 
oyai non sawn ApNn 
2") IN) Aw Ia Pym NWN 
ypoo> "3 aw ova NWA 
p"p> axpn 
mw yyni Oya A mn on? 
Wee SEN 
IN MEMORY OF 
MRS. GRACE NATHAN 
OBIT NOVEMBER 9TH 5592 
AGED 79 YEARS 
HER REMAINS WERE REMOVED FROM 
THE BETH HAIM IN OLIVER STR N Y 
AND WERE INTERRED NOV 26 5616 


Here lies/ the worthy woman Grace/ wife of the late Simon son of Judah Nathan] 
She died bearing a good name on Kislev 4/ 5592/ The days of her life were seventy- 
nine years| May her soul be bound up in the bond of life 


A white upright stone, barely legible. This grave was transferred 
to the Cypress Hills ground on November 25, 1855. 


| fa the last moment of its legibility this inscription has been read from the 
soft marble. It commemorates the final resting place of a notable woman, 
who takes rank worthily alongside her distinguished brothers Benjamin (Biog- 
raphy roo) and Gershom (Biography 95) Mendes Seixas. Grace Mendes . 
Seixas was the seventh child of her parents, born in New York on November 
24, 1752. (See the family tree p. 347.) In 1780 she was married to Simon Na- 
than (Biography 124) in Philadelphia. 

Her whole life was bound up with the fortunes of her husband and her 
family. It was only exceptionally that as a woman she could undertake some 
public service, such as she did with Mrs. Jonas Phillips in Philadelphia in 1782 
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in connection with the new synagogue that was then brought into being. In the 
fall of that year a letter was sent to these two women by the congregation 
thanking them 


for the trouble they took in handing about the Subscription to the ladies of this Con- 
gregation for to purchase a Tabat Cloth and Curtains for the Echal, and that they 
be requested to lay out the money in providing a Tabat Cloth, and if any money 
left to lay it out for Curtains for the Echal. 

For the rest, though she was a woman of marked intellectual gifts, life did 
not accord her those opportunities for distinction which it has given to those 
of her descendants who inherited her mental vigor and her literary gift, such as 
Emma Lazarus, Josephine Lazarus, Robert Nathan, Mrs. Frederick Nathan, 
Annie Nathan Meyer, Emily Solis Cohen, and Justice Benjamin Nathan Car- 
dozo. She was born a quarter of a century earlier than Jane Austen, who be- 
cause she was a woman published her novels anonymously. Grace Nathan’s 
latent creative literary urge could come to expression only in a few unpub- 
lished poems and intimate family letters. But even her unguarded familiar epis- 
tolary style has a certain distinction, revealing the warmth of nature, the cour- 
age, the strong mind, and the devout soul that lived in Grace Nathan. Her 
literary taste never became prim and set, and when she was already an aging 
grandmother she wrote to her niece Sarah Kursheedt about a daring writer of 
her times, “I have read the whole of Lord Byron’s works very Jately indeed 
and I recommend them to you.” 

In her veins flowed the same patriotic blood that coursed in the veins of 
her brothers Gershom and Benjamin, so that we are prepared to hear her say 
during the war of 1812 

I cannot for the life of me feel terrified. Besides I am so true an American—so 
warm a Patriot that I hold these mighty Armies—and their proud-arrogant- 
presumtious and over-powering Nation as Beings that we have conquered and shall 
conquer again. This I persuade myself will be so. And may the Lord of Battles 
grant that it may be so. 

When illness struck the child of her niece, it was Grace Seixas Nathan, 
sister of the rabbi, who wrote: 

God in his infinite mercy restore him to perfect health. Give my tenderest love to 
him and tell him that his God-Mother will offer up her Morning & Evening Prayer 
for his well-doing. . . . When your lovely blooming Boy was brought home to 
you, in no doubt an apparently lifeless State, did not every Earthly Transaction 


recede from memory. And for the full preservation of his Limbs & Life would you 
not have thrown all you might possess to have ensured them both. Oh how truly 
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would I have done this on a past melancholly occurence . . . And you Sarah en- 
deavor by the full force of your Mind to bear up against a tide of grievous Circum- 
stances that seem at times rushing to overpower us. But we weather its impetuosity 
by boldly baring our Breast to oppose it. Our loved Kurshedt stands firm in Reason 
and in Fortitude. At this moment I retrospect his piety and his resignation. It was a 
moment of tryal to the very Soul—and he supported it like a man and God re- 
warded him. Often have I dwelt upon the scene and drawn to myself a Lesson of 
Submission to the Divine Will. Sarah my heart feels very frequently too much and 
tis sometimes bursting with a surcharge and no One to unfold its oppression to. 
I am alone. 


The death of her brother Gershom left her heart grieving with a sorrow 
which only her own death stilled. She wrote of it: 


The @ark Shade that has past before me this summer seems to have dimed my 
Eye and to have made old age come doubly quick upon me—at my time of Life 
these awful Shocks such as we have lately felt are not easily recovered. I mourn at 
heart my Sarah—that is I do not make a parade of my grief by tiresom lamenta- 
tions to my passing Friends but when I am with our Family in Mill Street we 
scarcely have but one melancholly but soothing subject. We speak ‘of joys that 
are past—pleasant, yet mournful to the Soul’—and our congenial minds become 
relieved. 


In her seventy-seventh year she wrote about the newly acquired cemetery 
on Twenty-first Street a poem which she entitled 


Reflections on Passing Our New Burial Ground 


Within those walls made sacred to the dead 
Where yet no spade has rudely turned a sod 
No requiem chanted for a spirit fled 

No prayer been offered to the throne of God. 


There in due form shall holy rites be given 
And the last solemn strain float so high in air 
That listening Angels shall bear it to Heaven 
And the soul of the just be deposited there. 


Perhaps a head white as mountain snow, 

When colder far than that its semblance wears, 
May find a rest where weeping willows grow 
And moisten the graves with the drip of their tears. 


And there may the mourner solitary stray 
In pensive mood to seek a mother’s tomb 
And giving range to mem’ry’s early day 

Sorrowing ask why has she gone so soon. 





| 
| 
| 
| 
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Forbear to question—in low submission bend 
To Him who rules in graciousness of power, 
Who calls the beings of his realms below 
To place them in his own Eternal Bower. 
Mortal, let this console—repine no more. 


441 


In her farewell letter to her son she wrote: 


I am perfectly resigned to meet the last earthly event—grateful to God for the 
blessings He has given me. I die in the full faith of my Religion. . . . Need I exhort 
you to the cultivation of your endearing children and give them a just idea of their 
religious and moral principles, these being the corner stones of all good, and on 
which the basis of Life here and hereafter may be supported. 

When in the fullness of her seventy-eight years, eleven months, and sixteen 
days, she died on the morning of November 9, 1831, of “old age,” the difh- 
culties of interment began. Her son Seixas paid the penalty of $250 for the 
privilege of her lying with her kin in the old cemetery. A year later, the city 
not having collected this penalty, the money was refunded to Seixas Nathan. 
But a quarter of a century later, the disinterment of her remains was neces- 
sitated by the extension of the New Bowery through the graveyard. Then 
her grave was removed to the plot (Number 6) of her grandson Mendes 
Nathan in the Cypress Hills cemetery of the congregation, where she rests 
once more among her own kin. 

















+. 
N 1855 and 1856 graves were transferred from the Chatham Square Ceme- 
tery to the Twenty-first Street Cemetery, as has already been told in Chapter 
XII. At that time the tombstones of the following forty individuals were in 
existence and sufficiently legible clearly to identify those buried under them. 
But since then their tombstones have disappeared, and their place of reinter- 
ment in the Twenty-first Street Cemetery can no longer be identified. 
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MORDECAI ABENDANA 
March 931627 156:9:'0 


(Grave transferred between May 30 and June 5, 1856.) 


T is probable that the bearer of this resounding name, Mordecai son of David 

Abendana, was kin to his namesake Mordecai Abendana, a founder of the 
Hamburg Bank in 1620, and to the other thirty-five Abendanas buried in the 
Altona cemetery. It is equally probable that he counted among his distin- 
guished predecessor relatives David Abendana, erstwhile Marrano known as 
Francis Nunez Pereyra (died 1625), one of the founders of the Amsterdam 
Jewish community, whose son Manuel was head of three academies of Jewish 
learning. Among his contemporary Dutch Abendanas he may have claimed his 
namesake Mordecai Abendana who was elected administrator of the Ouder- 
kerk cemetery in 1661, Isaac Abendana (died c. 1710) who studied and pub- 
lished in Cambridge University and taught Hebrew in Oxford University, and 
his brother Jacob Abendana (died 1695) who translated Jehudah Halevi’s 
Cuzari into Spanish, and who from 1655 to 1680 was haham in Amsterdam 
and from 1680 to 1695 haham in London. Other less distinguished bearers of 
the name are met with over the whole of the Dutch Sephardic diaspora. 

In later generations we find Abendanas or Abendanons in St. Eustatius, St. 
Thomas, New York, Philadelphia, and elsewhere. Our Mordecai Abendana is 
the first of his family known to have been in North America. Was he perhaps 
related to Raphael Abandana who was living in Boston in 1695, or to the con- 
temporary Mrs. Sarah Abendana of Curacao? In the calendar of bills of lading 
of Jacobus Van Cortlandt’s shipments from New York in the years 1699 to 
1702, we find a Mrs. Sarah Abondena mentioned ten times as a consignee, al- 
most always for shipments of butter. 
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JOSEPH PARDO 
April 8, 1690 


(Grave transferred between May 16 and 22, 18 56.) 





i ee difficult it is to follow the trail of individuals when guided only by 
their names. It has long been stated that the first known hazan in the New 
York Jewish community was Saul Brown. Clearly Brown is not a Spanish 
name, though it is a Jewish acrostic name not uncommon among Ashkenazic 
Jews. But how could an Ashkenazic Brown have served as hazan in an almost 
| purely Sephardic congregation? Brown was therefore assumed to be a transla- 
| tion of the Spanish word for “brown,” Morenu, a not uncommon Jewish name, 
| and one having significance also in Hebrew. But the truth is that Saul Brown 
| hides an original Saul Pardo, though in giving American color to the name, 
“grey” has been changed into “brown.” Indubitable testimony to this is con- 
tained in the following affidavit: 





| Recorded for Mr. Saul Pardo Jr. 

| first day of December Anno Dom 1701. 

| Citty of Ss 

| New Yorke : 

| THOMAS NOELL, esq., Mayor of the Citty of New Yorke to all to whom these 

presents shall come or the premises shall or may in any wise concern sendeth Greet- 

| ing KNow YEE that on the day of the date hereof personally came before me Engeltie 
Burger of the said Citty Widdow and Midwife aged seventy years or thereabouts 
being a person unto me well known and worthy of good faith and credit who being 
sworne upon the holy Evangelists of Almighty God did then Solemnly declare 
depose and testifie that on the twenty second day of September which was in the 
year of our Lord one thousand six hundred and ninety four she the said Engeltie 
Burger by the blessing of Almighty God did deliver Esther Pardo the wife of Saul 
Pardo (otherwise called Saul Brown of the Citty of New Yorke Merchant) in 
New Yorke aforesaid of a son who is now called Josias Pardo and that the said 
Josias Pardo was really and bona fide borne with the City of New Yorke aforesaid 
at the time aforesaid IN FAITH AND TESTIMONY of the truth whereof I have hereunto 
subscribed my name and caused the seale of the said Citty to be affixed that twenty 
fifth day of November Anno Dom 1701 Annoq Regn Regs Will tertii Nunc Angl & 

| c decimo tertie Tho: Noell Mayor by order of the Mayor Will Tharpas CI 

Sigill 

Civitates 

Novi 

Eborac 
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Esther, wife of Saul Pardo, mentioned in this affidavit made her will and 
died in New York in 1708, leaving about £60-75 and greater wealth in four 
living children, Josiah, Abigail, Sarah, and Hannah. She had two nephews, 
Joseph and David, sons of her husband’s brother Josiah. Her nephew Joseph’s 
will, made in New York in August, 1704, was proved in November of the same 
year. 

What is striking in the names of these Pardos of New York is the occurrence 
of the names of this Joseph and the Joseph who was Saul’s nephew, David 
(Saul’s nephew), and Josiah (Saul’s son). Also in the distinguished Dutch 
Sephardic Pardo family of the time, these names, Joseph, David, and Josiah 
recur. Let us see what significance this may bear. 

The Joseph Pardo (died October 11, 1619) who was the immediate ancestor 
of the Dutch branch of the family was born in Salonica of Spanish-Jewish 
stock. After living in Venice as a merchant and rabbi, he came to Amsterdam 
in 1608 where he became the first rabbi of Beth Jacob, the first Jewish congre- 
gation in that city. One of his sons, Isaac, died at Uskub, Jugoslavia, another, 
Abraham, died in Jerusalem. A third, David (died March 15, 1657), born in 
his father’s birthplace, Salonica, became the first rabbi of Congregation Beth 
Israel in Amsterdam. These two, Joseph and David, father and son, each served 
as the first rabbi of a congregation in Amsterdam. They were the men who in 
the first half of the seventeenth century guided many a Marrano in that city 
back to Judaism. 

David son of Haham Joseph Pardo had, so far as we have known heretofore, 
two sons. One was Joseph (named after his grandfather), a learned hazan in 
London, author of the Shulhan Tahor, who died August 24, 1677, in Amster- 
dam. The other was Josiah who became the first rabbi in Curacao (1674-1683) 
and later rabbi in Jamaica. Both these brothers, Joseph, hazan in London, and 
Josiah, haham in Curagao and Jamaica, had sons whom they named after their 
father David. David son of Hazan Joseph and grandson of Haham David, was 
scribe and hazan in London, and later the first rabbi in the Joden Savanne in 
Dutch Guiana. David son of Haham Josiah and grandson of Haham David 
(died 1717) was rabbi in Surinam. 

If for no other reason than for poetic fittingness, it would be attractive to 
assume that Saul Pardo, the first known hazan in New York, must have be- 
longed to a family which gave Joseph as the first haham in Amsterdam, his son 
David as the first haham in Beth Israel congregation in Amsterdam, his grand- 
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| son Josiah as the first haham in Curacao, and his great-grandson David as the 
| first haham-hazan in the Joden Savanne in Dutch Guiana. But when we find 
| these very names Joseph, David, and Josiah borne by three out of the four men 
| known among the Pardos of New York, we are left with a moral certainty 
| that the New York Brown-Pardos belonged to this notable Pardo family which 
| around the end of the seventeenth century bore Jewish learning and religious 
| 

| 





leadership from Amsterdam to London, Dutch Guiana, Curacao, Jamaica, and 
closely related New York. 

In view of this, a high degree of probability attaches to the following recon- 
struction of the family tree which for the first time includes the New York 
branch of the family so far as it is known to us. 

This reconstruction is the better buttressed because Saul’s nephew Joseph 
of New York in his will (1704) mentions a brother David Browne and cousin 
Yosias Browne. This Joseph would have been named after his uncle Joseph, 
haham-hazan in London, since the elder brother David had been named after 
the grandfather, haham in Amsterdam. It also accounts in the same way for 
the unusual name Josiah, testified to by Engeltie Burger, Dutch midwife of 
New York. In a somewhat later generation there was another Josiah Pardo, 
born in London, April 9, 1697, who died in Surinam, February 12, 1760. Fi- 
nally, it bears out the statement read in 1855 from the other Joseph Pardo’s 
tombstone that he was son of Saul Pardo, a son named after Saul’s eldest 
brother, Joseph, the hazan in London. This Joseph Pardo, buried in the old 
New York cemetery, would then cease to be a faint and solitary name and 
would become Joseph, elder son of New York’s first known hazan, Saul Pardo 
Brown. Similarly Sarah (Biography 143), daughter of Saul Pardo, who died 
seven weeks later on May 29, 1690, and was buried in the New Bowery ceme- 
tery in New York, also appears as another child of New York’s hazan Saul 
Pardo Brown. Finally, Saul Brown takes his place in this noteworthy Pardo 
family. 

About our Joseph Pardo Brown, son of Hazan Saul Pardo Brown, we seem 
| to know nothing. For it was his cousin Joseph son of Haham Josiah Pardo who 
| on May 12, 1686, received letters of denization with permission to trade and 
| traffic in the colony of New York. He had but recently arrived in New York 
| from Jamaica, B.W.I., where his father had been haham since 1683. We know 
this because a fortnight earlier, on April 26, he had successfully petitioned for 
the remission of a fine on the ground that he had but lately arrived from Ja- 
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maica. His unwitting transgression had been that he and Isaac Gabay Faro (see 
Biography 145) had violated an order forbidding anyone to go on board a ves- 
sel coming into the harbor until all formalities had been complied with. Six 
months later he and Isaac Gabay Faro received their license to peddle in 
Ulster County, N.Y. He then drops out of history until we read his will in 
which, after appointing Joseph Bueno (de Mesquita) and “the Widdow Esther 
Brown late residents in this City” to look after his affairs, he wrote: 

also I give and bequeath unto My loving Brother David Browne and to my Cousin 
Yosias Browne, Son of the Widdow Fster Browne, and also to my niece Rachel 
Sarphaty all my Estate Real or Personall to be divided in Thirds, Equally... . 
This will, drawn in August, 1704, was witnessed by Isaac Granada (see Biog- 
raphy 148) and Samuel Levy (Biography 4). 

This brother David Browne is apparently the David Brown who was in 
Newport, R.I., in 1677 when he appears together with Saul Brown as a resi- 
dent of that city. On June 26, 1684, David Brown and Simon Mendes were the 
spokesmen for the Jews of Newport in a petition which they presented to the 
General Assembly asking for protection against molestation in their business 
dealings, a protection which the Assembly immediately assured them. Later in 
the year, probably because of these troubles in business in Newport, he came 
to New York where he was naturalized. There on October 10, 1684, there were 
given “Liberty and Lycence to Mr. David Browne now Resident in this Citty 
Merchant to Trade Traffique buy and Sell as the Rest of the Inhabitants.” Per- 
haps these references are all to David son of the Haham Josiah Pardo who sub- 
sequently became haham in Surinam. 

As to Saul Brown (Pardo), merchant, in New York, it may not be inappro- 
priate to add some little known details, mostly collected by Samuel Oppen- 
heim, which help us reconstruct the family and the personality of New York’s 
first known Jewish religious leader. We first catch sight of him as a merchant 
in Newport, R.I., in 1677. He was one of the Jews of Newport whose goods 
the Surveyor General William Dyre had distrained. He next appears in 1685 
in New York, where shortly after his arrival from Newport, on September 
12, he unsuccessfully petitioned Governor Dongan for permission to trade at 
retail. On April 18, 1696, he together with other merchants of New York filed 
a petition with respect to the brigantine Orange. In 1695 the Reverend John 
Miller in his “Description of New York” mentions Saul Brown as the minister 
of the Jewish community, and his name is preserved in the records of the 
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Shearith Israel Congregation as that of the first known hazan of the commu- 
nity. 

In 1695 and 1696 Saul Brown’s house in the South Ward was assessed at the 
high figure of £100, and in 1701 at £50. In 1698 he was dealing in general 
supplies, such as “ro gallons of rum, 26 gallons of oyle.” Why in Engeltie Bur- 
ger’s affidavit he is called Saul Brown, Jr., is not clear. He was alive on April 
28, 1702, and the court records have on the calendar for 30th September, 1702, 
Saul Brown’s suit against Abraham Coriell, merchant. Some time between then 
and September 28, 1703, he died, for on that date in the tax list of assessments 
to raise a grant to her Majesty Queen Anne, it is the widow Brown who was 
assessed on her home in the South Ward that was valued at £60. In that year 
the city census records that there were in the Brown household no males, two 
females, and one male child (Josiah, age 7). On January 28, 1704, Hester 
Brown, executor of Saul Brown, her late husband, was sued by John Morris 
for £30. In August of that same year, 1704, Joseph Pardo in designating her 
as one of his executors describes her as late a resident of New York. In 1708 her 
daughter Abigail was sued by Abraham de Lucena. After this year 1708 we 
lose sight of the Brown-Pardo family in New York. 
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BIANCA HENRIQUES GRANADA 
April 10, 1690 


(Grave transferred between May 23 and 24, 1856.) 


[Devceum of Isaac Henriques Granada and Sarah his wife (Biography 
148), her name recalled sunny Spain and also darkest Spain. For in 1642 
Raphael de Granada and Gabriel de Granada, the sons of Manuel de Granada, 
found themselves in the pitiless hands of the Inquisition in Mexico City. Mem- 
bers of the family of Henriques (de) Granada are found later in Surinam. Ben- 
jamin Henriques de Granada, who appears as witness to marriages in Surinam 
in 1725 and 1727, married four of his children there in 1730, 1735, 1737, and 
1742, one of them, Sarah, marrying a member of the family of Gabay Faro 
(see Biography 145, Bilhah Gabay Faro). 

Our Bianca, dying two days after Joseph Pardo (Biography 141), may have 
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been a victim of the smallpox which raged in New York in the spring of 1690. 
Indeed, the five Jews out of the tiny Jewish community of the city who died 
between March 31 and May 31, may all have been victims of the epidemic. It 
is true that Leisler stated it to have been “not so great nor mortal” as had been 
reported. Yet in a letter written on March 26 at “fort william” to the commis- 
sioners for New England, he suggested for their meeting “two milles of the 
town a good & nett house by Capt. Adrian Cornelis where no small pox is.” 
Five days later Mordecai Abendana (Biography 140) died. Fight days later 
Joseph Pardo and after another two days Bianca Henriques Granada (Biog- 
raphy 142) died. In the next month, May, Sarah Pardo (Biography 143) and 
“Unknown” (Biography 144) completed New York’s grim record of the 
Jewish victims of that spring so far as known to us. 
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SARAH PARDO 
May 29, 1690 
(Grave transferred between May 30 and June 5, 1856.) 


| [PS eens of Hazan Saul Pardo and sister of Joseph Pardo (Biography 
141). She died young. A daughter later born to her parents Saul and 
Esther was given her name. 
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UNKNOWN 
May 31, 1690 


\ ," J HO can now tell the name of the Jew or Jewess in New York who 

died on the last day of May in 1690? All that we can say with certainty 
is that this grave which was moved in 1855 was that of an adult. And we may 
surmise that the grave was the earthen bed of yet another victim of the small- 
pox which visited the city in the dreadful spring of 1690. 
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BILHAH GABAY FARO 
1694 
(Grave transferred between May 30 and June 5, 1856.) 


ROM Faro, capital of the province of Algarve, in Portugal, came the fam- 

ily of Bilhah. Some with the name Gabay Faro found their way to Bayonne, 
London, and Dublin. Others more venturesome sailed across the Atlantic 
Ocean, many going to Surinam in Dutch South America. Isaac and Bilhah are 
the first of whom we know to come to New Amsterdam in Dutch North 
America. We know of a Solomon Gabay Faro who in 1668 was given permis- 
sion to settle and trade in Jamaica, and who in 1674 was allotted land in Port 
Royal. We also know of Joseph Gabay Faro in Surinam who appears as wit- 
ness to marriages in 1721 and 1729, Joseph Gabay Faro who was married in 
Surinam in 1730, and a Rachel daughter of the Joseph Gabay Faro who served 
as witness to marriages there in 1742 and 1744. The Joseph Gabay Faro who 
married in Surinam in 1730 took as his bride Sarah, daughter of Benjamin 
Henriques Granada. If we could trace the wanderings of the Gabay Faro fam- 
ily and the Henriques Granada family, we could unravel the relationships of 
Bianca (Biography 142), Isaac, and Sarah Henriques Granada (Biography 
148), and Bilhah Gabay Faro of New Amsterdam at the end of the seven- 
teenth century to the members of their respective families a generation later in 
Surinam. 

Who was our Bilhah Gabay Faro? She was indubitably related to Isaac 
Gabay Faro, usually known as Isaac Gabay, who appears not infrequently in 
New York City records of his time. We meet him first on April 26, 1686, when 
he and Joseph Brown (Joseph Pardo, Biography 141) successfully appealed for 
remission of fines put upon them for violating an order forbidding any- 
one’s going on board a vessel coming into harbor until the formalities had been 
completed. Their plea was that theirs was an unwitting violation of the regula- 
tions because they had but lately arrived from Jamaica. He was still in New 
York in 1701, when he was living in the Dock Ward in Everitt Duyckink’s 
house that was assessed for taxation purposes at £45. The next year, on Oc- 
tober 28, 1702, he sued Jacob Lobalto of the island of Nevis. On February 25 
of the following year he made official record of a receipt in Dutch, dated Au- 
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gust 25, 1697, for half of a hundred heavy pieces of eight taken to Curagao. 

In the meantime he changed his residence, for on September 28, 1703, he was 
living in Widow Lawrence’s house in the East Ward. Since that house was 
assessed at £20, he contributed two shillings and a penny towards the assess- 
ment for raising a grant to her Maj esty, Queen Anne. 

On February 19, 1706, together with other merchants of the city he peti- 
tioned for a fair standard of values for foreign coins. On July 6, 1708, Isaac and 
Moses Mendes brought legal action against him, and thereafter he drops out 
of New York history. Did he return to Jamaica or Curagao? Or did he die in 
due time in New York to be buried near Bilhah Gabay Faro? 

Isaac Gabay’s wife was named Esther. On April 2, 1687, she bore to him in 
New York a son Benjamin, another son, Jacob, on September 18, 1694, and 
a third, Solomon, on November 18, 1 701. Was Bilhah a sister of these brothers? 
Or was she Isaac Gabay Faro’s mother? We do not know. But in later genera- 
tions other members of the Gabay Faro family are met with in the annals of 
New York Jewry. 


BIOGRAPHY 146 


REBECCA MAROUES 
December, 17% 169.7 


(Grave transferred between May 30 and June 6, 1856.) 


"| Rees name Marques originates from Marco by the addition of the Gothic 
possessive -es or -ez. This name was of frequent occurrence in the early 
days of the related Sephardic Jewries of Bayonne, London, Amsterdam, 
Gliickstadt, Curacao, Surinam, Barbados, and New Amsterdam. Members of 
the Marques family are found as early as the third decade of the seventeenth 
century among the earliest Sephardic settlers in Amsterdam. Ines Marques was 
buried in 1633 in the Parish of St. Etienne of Arribe-Labourd (Bayonne). 
Diego Rodriguez Marques and his brother Antonio were notable members of 
the London Jewish community in the days of King Charles II. An Anthony 
Rodriguez Marques received British letters of denization in 1688. In 1 703 Man- 
uel Marques migrated from Amsterdam to Curacao. A little later, members of 
the Marques family are found in Surinam. In 1724 Isaac, son of David Marques 
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Cardozo, in 1730 Meir, son of Moses Marques, and in 1732 Bathsheba, daugh- 
ter of Jacob Marques are on record as marrying in Surinam. Sarah Marques 
was buried in Gliickstadt in 1724. Jacob Rodriguez Marquez died in Barbados 
in 1725. 

In 1697 there died in New York Rebecca Marques, perhaps daughter of 
Isaac and Rachel Rodriguez Marques (Biography 154), whom we shall meet 
again in 1733. Like the Abendanas (Biography 140), Pardos (Biographies 141 
and 143), Henriques Granadas (Biographies 142 and 148), Gabay Faros (Biog- 
raphy 145), Ilhoas (Biography 147), Cohen Peixottos (Biography 150), Rod- 
riguez Riveras (Biography 152), and the other Sephardim in New York City 
around the year 1700, the Marques family illustrates once more the extraordi- 
narily wide diffusion of, but also the close connection that was maintained be- 
tween, these Amsterdam Sephardic Jewish families with their ramifications in 
Hamburg, Gliickstadt, London, Bayonne, Surinam, Curagao, Jamaica, Barba- 
dos, Nevis, New York, Newport, Charleston, and other port towns on either 
side of the Atlantic Ocean. 


BIOGRAPHY 147 


ELIJAH ILHOA 
July 29, 1699 


(Grave transferred between May 30 and June 5, 1856.) 


HIS brief record that Elijah Ilhoa died on the third of Ab in 1699 and that 

he was buried in the Jewish cemetery of New York City is all that memory 
preserves about him. Did he come from Hamburg, where in the Altona ceme- 
tery of the Sephardic community eight members of the Ilhoa or Ulhoa family 
were buried between 1616 and 1686? Or, as seems more likely, was he related 
to the Jacob Ulhoa who together with Benjamin Bueno de Mesquita (Biog- 
raphy 1) left Jamaica, B.W.L, around 1664, or to Daniel Ulloa (1713), Esther 
Ulloa (1740), or Solomon Ulloa (1779), whose wills are recorded in Bar- 
bados? 








BIOGRAPHY 148 


SARAH HENRIQUES GRANADA 
March. July. sla7?018 


(Grave removed between May 23 and 29, 1856.) 


WAV ee of Isaac Henriques Granada, and presumably mother of Bianca 
Henriques Granada (Biography 142). 

In 1701, according to the tax list of that year she was living in a small house 
rented from Jacobus Van Cortlandt for an annual rent of but £ 5. It is not clear 
why it is she and not her husband Isaac who was taxed as the lessee of the 
house. He first appears publicly on the scene on January 25, 1688, when he 
was admitted as a freeman of the City of New York. In February, 1703, he is 
described as a butcher. In August of the next year, 1704, he acted as witness 
to the will of Joseph Brown (Pardo). He departed from this scene of life on 
Iyar 25 (May 6), 1717. Another member of the family of whom we know 
nothing but his name is Benjamin Granada, described as “of New York, Mer- 
chant,” who on April 30, 1707, put his signature to a bond. 


BIOGRAPHY 149 


ISAAC PINHEIRO 
1710 


N November 21, 1855, there was moved from the old cemetery to the 
Twenty-first Street burial ground, the grave of one on whose tombstone 
there still were legible the letters tsaac pPrINH—and the date 1710. Not unnat- 
urally, those who kept the record reconstructed this name as Isaac Pinhas, the 
Hebrew form of the name Phineas, and as Isaac Pinhas the one there interred 
has been recorded for a century. | 
In truth it was no obscure Isaac Pinhas who died in New York in 1710. It 
was instead a prominent merchant, Isaac Pinheiro from the island of Nevis, 
who died in New York on February 17, 1710. He was a friend of Abraham 
Bueno de Mesquita of Nevis, and he together with Lewis Moses Gomez (Biog- 
raphy 18) represented Mesquita’s business interests in New York. He became 
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a freeman of the city on February 2, 1695. On February 13, 1707, his wife 
Fsther purchased from Lord Cornbury for £40 a Negro woman called Bas- 
tiana. His will dated November 12, 1708, was proved in Nevis and offered for 
probate in New York on April 12, 1711. Letters of administration were 
granted to Lancaster, Symes, John Cholwell, and Isaac Gabay (Faro). On 
April 19, 1710, his widow Esther had appointed Rip Van Dam and Lewis 
Moses Gomez as special attorneys to collect debts, merchandises, etc., left by 
him in New York. 

It is perhaps not altogether inappropriate that so much of that which time 
records of Isaac Pinheiro, merchant, consists of mercantile and business details. 
But we catch glimpses of the family and personality of the man from the will 
in which: 


Isaac Pinheiro of the Nation of the Jews, merchant, being sick and weak, My body 
I commit to the Earth to be interred in the Burial Place belonging to the Jewish 
Nation of the Island of Nevis and after their rites and ceremonies. I leave to my 
son Jacob £250 when of age, and a negro boy, and a horse which he commonly 
rides, with a pair of pistols, holsters, saddle and other furniture. To my son Moses 
£ too when 18 years of age and a negro boy. To my daughter Sarah, £500 Sterling 
at the day of her marriage. To my daughters Rebekah and Judith, £500 each when 
married. I leave to my dear honored father, Abraham Pinheiro, of the City of 
Amsterdam £30 annually during his life, and then to my dear mother in law for 
life. I leave to my sister Sarah, wife of [Isaac] Dagana of Curasoe, 100 pieces of 8. 
To my sister Rachel Pinheiro, of Amsterdam, £ 30. I leave to my sons Jacob and 
Moses a certain Plantation . . . also a Cafe mill now standing on the Plantation 

- with 14 negroes . . . and by a deed of gift some years past, I gave to my son 
Jacob and my son Abraham, 7 negroes, 3 of whom are dead and lost by the late 
French invasion, and the other 4 are now in my possession, . . . . I leave to my 
wife Elizabeth [Esther] the use of all the above named Plantation and negroes and 
mill, until my son Moses is of age . . . also . . . the houses and land I now own in 
Charlestown in this Island and all the rest of my estate. If my daughters are not 
married at the time of my wife’s decease, they are immediately to be sent to 
Curasoe to my sister Sarah Dagana to live with her and my brother in law Isaac 
Dagana is to be their guardian. 


Was one of these sons mentioned in this will the Moses Pinheiro who died in 
Barbados on July 14, 1755, at the age of sixty? 





| BIOGRAPHY 150 


MOSES COHEN PEIXOTTO HH | 
| May 30, 1721 il 


| (Grave transferred between June 6 and 14, 1856.) &§ 


He was a member of a notable family, members of which are found scat- i 
tered over the western Sephardic world. Though he bore the same name, ne 
he was not Captain Mosseh Coen Peixotto, a Spanish poet of Amsterdam. Nor, 
though he bore the same name, was he the commander of a Dutch fleet of 
eighteen sail which in 1634 set out to relieve Pernambuco. In the General Ar- 
chives of the Simancas Council of the Inquisition it is written in the records of 
1634 about one of the Dutch ships which was injuring Spanish trade that “Its 
captain is a Jew named Diego Peixotto, alias Moseh Coen.” 
| Members of the Cohen Peixotto family are found in London at an early date. | 
A Cohen Peixotto was buried in Peyrehorade in 1705. A branch of the family al 
| lived in Bordeaux. There the wealthy but eccentric banker Charles Paul Joseph | 
Cohen Peixotto, whose claim it was that he was chief of the tribe of Levi, found 
himself in trouble with the French revolutionary authorities. They could not 
brook the aristocratic armorial bearings of the tribe of Levi which he had 
carved on the front of his house. They therefore fined Charles Paul Joseph 
Cohen Peixotto 1,200,000 livres. Whereupon, he fled the country with his wife 
and took refuge in Spain where he became baptized, the King of Spain acting 
as his godfather. 
Of our Moses Cohen Peixotto all that we know is his name and the fact that 
on November 27, 1718, he sold to Mordecai Gomez (Biography 26) one third a 
of some property on Queen Street for £166 - 13-4. Beyond this there is here Mt 
recorded the fact of his burial in the Jewish cemetery of New York in 1721. il 
Was he perhaps the Moses Peixoto who was living in the Parish of St. Michael, 
Barbados, in 1711, and who married Rachel, widow of Isaac Rodriguez nt 
Marques (see Biographies 146 and 154)? This is by no means improbable when in | 
one remembers the very close relations which existed between the Jews of | | 
Barbados and New York during the first decades of the eighteenth century, the vit 
constant coming and going of individuals between the two communities, and ud | 


| 
the personal relations he had with New York Jewry through his wife, to say 
| 
| 
| 
| 
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nothing of the property rights on Queen Street, New York, possessed by his 


wife. 
BIOGRAPHY 151 


ABRAHAM HAIM DE LUCENA 
August 4, 1725 
(Grave transferred between May 23 and 30, 1856.) 


T was long believed that we had here to do with the grave of Abraham de 

Lucena, the leading figure in New Amsterdam’s Jewry. This Sabbath-keep- 
ing worthy who arrived from Holland early in the spring of 1655 almost im- 
mediately (March 1) found himself in trouble with the Burgomaster and 
Schepens for keeping his store open on Sunday during the sermon, and for 
selling at retail. Nevertheless, his trading seems to have prospered, for in Oc- 
tober of that year, for the defence of the town he was assessed the large amount 
of one hundred guilders. In the petition of the Jews to the authorities in Am- 
sterdam, his name leads in the pledge to pay the taxes if the petitioners were 
given rights. His name also leads those of the Jews who petitioned the author- 
ities of New Amsterdam to be granted the right of travel for purposes of trade. 
His is the name of one of the Jewish petitioners to be granted the same burgher 
right in New Amsterdam as they enjoyed in old Amsterdam. And his name 
leads the petition of the Jews of New Amsterdam in July, 1655, to be allowed 
to purchase a burial place. But though it was to him and Salvador d’Andrada 
and Jacob Cohen Henriques that a Jewish burial ground was granted in Feb- 
ruary, 1656, we can not trace his grave. If he died in New York, he was pre- 
sumably buried in the earliest and now unidentifiable Jewish burial ground of 
the city. For he died some time after October, 1676, apparently before the 
acquisition of the 1682 cemetery about which our story has been told. 

The worthy whose remains were removed in 1856 to the burial ground on 
Twenty-first Street was not this Abraham de Lucena, but Abraham Haim de 
Lucena, a well-known trader and cleric of New York at the beginning of the 
eighteenth century. It is not known whether or how the Reverend Abraham 
Haim de Lucena of New York was related to the earlier Abraham de Lucena 
of New Amsterdam. But it is attractive to think of him as the grandson of that 
leader of the earliest Jewish community in North America. For the Reverend 
Abraham Haim de Lucena and Rachel his wife as the parents of Rebecca (Re- 
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becca Gomez, Biography 52), the second wife of Mordecai Gomez, and as 
grandparents of their daughter Eve Esther (Eve Esther Hendricks, Biography 
170), wife of Uriah Hendricks (Biography 44), became the ancestors of many 
a family in American Israel of this day. One would fain trace the story of these 
families in direct line beyond their demonstrable ancestor the Reverend Abra- 
ham Haim de Lucena to the leader of the original Jewish community in North 
America, Abraham de Lucena who came to New Amsterdam in 16 as! 

However this may be, the Reverend Abraham Haim de Lucena who became 
a freeman of the city on July 6, 1708, is remembered as a man who both as 
trader and as cleric seems to have enjoyed the best of both his secular and his 
sacred callings. As a merchant we find him in June, 1710, together with Lewis 
Moses Gomez (Biography 18) and his son successfully petitioning for the right 
to export wheat. Four months later, on September 13, the minister of religion 
eclipses the trader in the 


Petition of Abraham De Lucena, Minister of the Jewish Nation 
To his Excellency, Robert Hunter Esq. Capt General and Governor in Chief 
of the Provinces of New York, New Jersey and Territories thereon depending 


in America and Vice Admirall of the same etc. In Councill 
Sheweth 


That your Petitioners Predecessors, ministers of the Jewish Nation, resideing at 
the City of New York by reason of their ministerial ffunction, have from time to 
time beene Exempted by ye Government, not only; from bearing any office Civil 
or Military within this City, but likewise been Excused from Severall Duties and 
Services Incumbent upon the Inhabitants of this city. 


We do not know who were his “predecessors, ministers of the Jewish 
Nation, resideing at the city of New York.” The only one whom we can 
definitely name is Saul Pardo Brown (see Biography 141). 

It was not the rabbi but the merchant de Lucena who on February 19, 1705, 
was one of the signatories to a petition for a fair standard of values for foreign 
coins. It was also the merchant not the rabbi who in 1710 asked to be relieved 
of some duties on wines, and who in 1716 asked for a reduction of the duty on 
some Madeira wine which he had imported, just as it was assuredly in his 
capacity of merchant that in 1711 he and Elizabeth de Forest presented an ac- 
count of £314-7-7 for payment for flour, butter, bread, and peas supplied 
to the expedition against Canada. It was also the merchant not the clergyman 
who in 1713 as joint owner with Justus Bosch of the sloop Mary and Abigail 
asked leave to proceed on a voyage to Jamaica with provisions. 
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On the other hand, it was in his character as minister, but with the money 
which he gained as merchant, that in 1711 he gave £1-0-0 of the total of 
£5-12*3 contributed by the Jews of New York City towards building the 
steeple of Trinity Church, even before Governor Fletcher issued a proclama- 
tion calling for voluntary contributions from the citizens for this purpose. It 
was likewise with the money he earned as merchant that he was enabled to live 
in 1701 in a house in the South Ward assessed at £20, and two years later in 
a house in the Dock Ward with surrounding ground assessed at a total of £55, 
and assessed in 1720 at £75. It was in his capacity as merchant but with the 
minister of religion carefully checking his business interests that on Novem- 
ber 21, 1704, he successfully sued Daniel Smith for £ 12 for six and a half bar- 
rels of Jewish beef sold to Smith in July. It was neither as merchant nor as 
minister but as a well-established citizen that there was indentured to him for 
six years, beginning March 3, 1718, Francisco Xixier, otherwise known as 
Jaco, a free Negro. It was in his dual capacity as a business-like rabbi that he 
served as executor of the estate of Isaac Rodriguez Marques (see Biography 
154), receiving, as he testified, no commissions 
nor any other sum for his trouble in liquidating the affairs of I. R. Marques as he 
tendered his services gratis for the benefit of the children of the deceased. 

Was it a business dispute or a communal quarrel which brought him and 
Moses Levy (Biography 6) and Solomon Etiel Levy, and incidentally also 
Moses Hart and Jacob Franks, into a clash on November 27, 1711? 

Nine years before his death on Ab 25 (August 4), 1725, Abraham de Lu- 
cena, merchant, “By God’s Grace proceeding on a voyage to Jamaica, and 
considering the dangers of the seas,” made his will on February 12, 1716. It 
opens with the words, “I bequeath my soul into the hands of the Almighty 
God of Israel, my Creator, trusting in his mercy for pardon of all my sins, and 
hoping for a joyful Resurrection to Life Eternal.” He divided his estate into 
six parts, “one part to my wife and the rest to my children, Moses, Samuel, 
Esther, Judith, and Rebecca [Rebekah Gomez, Biography 52]. And I make 
my wife Rachel my Executor.” His son Moses (born October 30, 1723) was 
but a baby not yet two years old when de Lucena died, though Samuel (born 
January 2, 1711) was already a year past his barmitzvah. Apparently de Lu- 
cena had lost an older son, for in the census list of 1703, the de Lucena house- 
hold consisted of one male adult, one female adult, one male child, and one 
female child. 
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Would that we knew more about this rabbi of old-time New York who 
earned his living not from his community but as an honorable trader, and who 
by his gift towards the completion of Trinity Church testified to the recip- 
rocal good relations subsisting between Jew and Christian in New York City 
more than two centuries ago. 


BIOGRAPHY 152 


RACHEL RODRIGUEZ RIVERA 
Octobermr2dia t 7.341 
(Grave transferred between May 23 and 29, 1856.) 


L » as seems to be assured, Sarah Rodriguez de Rivera (Biography 5) was 
the second wife of Abraham Rodriguez de Rivera, this Rachel was her 
daughter, and an older sister of the little mite that caused her mother’s death. 
She received the name Rachel in inevitable progression. For on the reversion 
of this Marrano family to public Judaism on their arrival in America, the father 
and mother took the names Abraham and Sarah, and gave to their children the 
names Isaac, Jacob, and Rebecca. Clearly the next girl to be born had to be 
named Rachel. 

Between August 23 and November rs in 1731, no less than 549 persons in 
New York City died of smallpox. Of these victims two were Jews. Was it this 
dread disease which carried off Rachel, daughter of Abraham (and Sarah?) 


Rodriguez de Rivera on the day following the festival of the Rejoicing of the 
Law? 


BIOGRAPHY 153 


RACHEL LEVY 
Oeraher ys QM 1739 


\ , J HEN all that we know is that a certain Jewish lady whose father’s 

name was Asher was buried in New York after her death on October 
22, 1732, at the age of forty-one years, seven months, and twenty-five days, it 
might seem to be in the highest degree hazardous to attempt to identify her 
further. Yet we can identify her with assurance as Rachel Levy, wife of Sam- 
uel Levy (Biography 4). On marrying Rachel, daughter of Rebecca Ashers 
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(Biography 17), he added one more to the long list of Rachel Levys of Jewish 
history. On April 28, 1719, in the presence of Joseph Isaacs (Biography 155) 
and Mordecai Gomez (Biography 26), he wrote in his will that 

being sick and weak, I leave to my dearly beloved wife Rachel Levy, all my house- 
hold Goods, and furniture belong to my house and all my Linnen and plate, Except 
my Silver Teapott, and one of my Silver Tankards, which I give and bequeath to 
my beloved Daughter Abigail Levy. 

After making some other bequests to relatives in New York and London 
and to poor relatives in Germany, he left the residue of his estate to his wife 
Rachel Levy and his daughter “Abigall” when she attains the age of twenty- 
one or marries. A week later, on May 5, 1719, he died leaving Rachel Levy to 
survive him for thirteen years. In 1720 she was living in a house in the North 
Ward assessed for taxation purposes at £25, and in 1730 in a house in the 
Dock Ward assessed at the same amount. We find her contributing £ 8 towards 
the cost of the Mill Street synagogue in 1728-29, and £1 towards the purchase 
of additional cemetery land. Shortly after, in 1732, she entered into her final 
abode in that cemetery. 


BIOGRAPHY 154 


RACHEL RODRIGUEZ MARQUES 
May 19, 1733 


(Grave removed December 3, 1855.) 


HE was the mother not the similarly named wife of Isaac Rodriguez 
Marques. He first appears on the records of New York State when on 
October 16, 1695, he was granted denization. A year later he first appears on 
the records of New York City in October, 1696, in connection with a dispute 
with the official weightmaster about the recorded weight of a quantity of 
sugar—a case which was not settled until almost seven years later, in May, 
1703. In the same year he was charged with using false weights but he was 
acquitted. In March, 1697, he appears as a customer in the Van Cortlandt ac- 
count book. On September 17 of that same year, 1697, he became a freeman 
of the City of New York. Three months later he and his wife Rachel buried 
Rebecca (Biography 146), apparently their daughter. 
Two years later on March 15, 1699, there was born to Isaac and Rachel 


Rodriguez Marques a son Jacob, who, it is to be hoped, happily filled the gap 
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in their lives left by the death of little Rebecca. In May, 1700, Isaac Rodriguez 
Marques, who was an importer and exporter and ship owner, is certified to as 
“a person well known and worthy of good faith and credit.” In June of the 
following year he made a deposition about a shortage in a shipment of beads 
which he had received. 

His business brought him great prosperity. In 1700 he was living at 64 Pearl 
Street in a house rented from Frederick Flipse, New York’s richest citizen of 
those days. The house must have been a mansion, for while most of the houses 
on the tax list of 1701 were assessed at amounts varying from £15 to £60, the 
house in which Isaac and Rachel Rodriguez Marques lived was assessed at 
£ 180. Similarly on September 28, 1703, in the list of the tax to raise a grant 
to her Majesty Queen Anne, Isaac Rodriguez Marques is assessed at an amount 
higher than any other of the Jews of the city, except that merchant prince 
Joseph Bueno who was living in Colonel de Peyster’s two houses! On the last 
day of February, 1705, Marques bought East River waterfront property on 
Queen Street for £550 from John Burrow. Marques was doubtless one of the 
merchants appreciatively referred to by Lord Bellamont in 1700 when in writ- 
ing to the Board of Trade he described how the New York merchants were 
making financial matters very difficult for him. 

They will now advance no money at all, so that were it not for one Dutch merchant 
and two or three Jews that have let me have money, I should have been undone. 

In 1702, he also, like Moses Levy (Biography 6) and Joseph Isaacs (Biog- 
raphy 155), had been engaged in manufacturing “home brew.” Was it to help 
guard the morals of the city fathers that a law was adopted prohibiting distill- 
ing within a mile of City Hall? Then Marques petitioned to be allowed to com- 
plete the manufacture of rum which he had begun. Rum was a conventionally 
and frankly popular drink in the city, especially with those who like himself 
were at home in the West Indies, and it was a profitable commodity for export. 
In the spring of 1701 he was in Barbados, so in his stead his wife Rachel was 
summoned to court in connection with some business disagreement about pay- 
ment for hats and other merchandise bought from Joseph Bueno. In 1706, 
when Marques was again planning to go to Jamaica, he found it necessary to 
make his will. In it he provided for his mother Rachel, his wife Rachel, and his 
two children, Jacob and Esther. For these were the two females and the one 
male and the one female child listed in the city census of 1703 as living with 
him. 

He wrote in this will on October 17, 1706, 
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I Isaac Rodriguez Marques, of New York, merchant, being of perfect remem- 
brance and bound on a voyage to Jamaica, in the West Indies. It is my will that my 
dear mother, Rachel Marques, be maintained out of my estate with my wife and 
children, but if she cannot agree with them or likes to live by herself, she is to 
receive £50, and a good serviceable negro woman shall be purchased for her. And 
I hereby give a strict charge to my wife and children to be dutiful to my said 
dear mother. 

I leave to my daughter Esther, £50, to buy her a jewell when she is of the age 
of 18, or marries with her mother’s consent. The rest of my estate I leave to my wife 
Rachel, my son Jacob and my daughter Esther. . . . 

I desire Mr. Lewis Gomez and Abraham de Lucena [Biography 151] to assist my 
wife in the management of all her affairs and I make her executor. 

Mr. Lewis Gomez assisted the widow substantially in the management of 
all her affairs by marrying her young daughter Esther Marchaze (Marques). 

This will was proved March 24, 1707, so perhaps rightly did Isaac Rodriguez 
Marques fear the dangers of the voyage to Jamaica. He did not need to fear 
the relations which might exist between mother-in-law Rachel Rodriguez 
Marques and daughter-in-law Rachel Rodriguez Marques. For they did not 
long continue to live together. The young widow Rachel went to Barbados, 
and shortly after was married to Moses Peixoto of the Parish of St. Michael. 

Jacob son of Isaac and Rachel Rodriguez Marques had a son Isaac who mar- 
ried Miriam Simpson of Long Island. It was this Isaac who settled in Charles- 
ton, S.C., and who somewhat blurred out the clear visibility of the family line 
by flattening out into Marks the distinguishing spelling of his name Marques. 
He is remembered today as the great-great-great-grandfather of Bernard M. 
Baruch. 

The Rodriguez Marques family was a notable one as well as a widespread 
one. (See Biography 146.) Diego Rodriguez Marques, also known as Jose de 
Ja Fuente, and known in the synagogue as Abraham Hizqiau Rodriguez Mar- 
ques of London, was an international trader whose ships plied to India. During 
his lifetime he gave to the London synagogue four silver candelabra weighing 
23174 ounces, and on his death in 1675 he left to the synagogue £ 30 and a trust 
fund, the interest of which to this day is used for giving marriage dowries to 
female orphans. Rachel Isabel Marques, daughter of his brother Antonio Haim, 
was married to Dr. Fernao Moses Mendes, Physician in Ordinary to King 
Charles II. How and if our Rachel Marques was related to this Rachel Marques 
we can no longer tell. 








BIOGRAPHY 155 


JOSEPH ISAACS 
iavae ot shen hefe3 97 


(Grave transferred November 26, 1855.) 


ERE we have, it may be surmised, the record of the death of a useful func- 

tionary of the community—the kosher butcher. On August 23, 1698, one 
Joseph Isaacs, butcher, became a freeman of the City of New York. If this be 
the same Joseph Isaacs, he was thirty-nine years old when he became a free- 
man, for our Joseph Isaacs, hale and hearty on his diet of meat, died at the ripe 
old age of seventy-eight. Serving as butcher to a small community apparently 
did not bring him any great fortune. For in 1729-30 when the new synagogue 
was being built, he gave but £1- 10-0 towards its cost of construction, and 
when in 1728 new cemetery land was needed by the community, Joseph Isaacs, 
within nine years of the grave, could contribute but twelve shillings as his share 
towards the purchase of his last resting place. 

There was at least one occasion in his life when he turned from the com- 
paratively peaceful occupation of killing and cutting up animals to the more 
exciting occupation of desiring to kill human beings, though whether he suc- 
ceeded without his gun is most dubious. For during King William’s War in 
1691, 

The humble petition of Joseph Isacks, humbly sheweth: That yt petitioner, willing 
to do their Maj’tys all the service he could in these late troublesome times, listed 
himself under Major Magegorie (?) and being att wont for a Gunn was supplied 
by Capt. William Meeritt, which Gunn was taken by Thomas Clark out of yt peti- 
tioner’s lodging, for what reason he your petitioner knows not, and now is dayly 
threatened by the said Capt. Meeritt to pay for the said Gunn. Therefore your 
petitioner humbly prays your honors in Charitie to Consider and alsoe to Order 
that the said Clark may restore to your Petitioner the said Gunn or the value thereof 
to Mr. William Merritt, being as he the said Merritt contends five pounds, and your 
petitioner shall pray etc. Sept. 26, 1691. 

In 1701 he was living in the East Ward in a house modestly assessed at £25. 
He seems to have engaged in a variety of occupations besides his work as 
butcher, and he is not infrequently mentioned in commercial transactions. Like 
Moses Levy (Biography 6) and Isaac Rodriguez Marques (see Biography 154) 


he petitioned on December 24, 1702, for permission to complete the manu- 
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facture of rum which he had begun before the order was issued prohibiting 
any distilling within a mile of City Hall. On this occasion he signed his name 
in Hebrew characters. Three months later he petitioned for remission of duty 
on goods which he had imported. At the same period he was in trouble. To- 
gether with Cornelius de Peyster (merchant), Margaret Clopper (shop- 
keeper), Widow de Peyster, Isaac Granada (butcher), and a number of others, 
he was charged with having in his possession weights below the city’s standard, 
a charge to which he pleaded not guilty. At that time, the city census recorded 
that the household of Joseph Isaacs in the East Ward was made up of one male, 
one female, and one male and one female child. 

On September 16, 1707, he was involved in an unsuccessful lawsuit brought 
by Jacob Do Porte against Moses Michael and Catherine his wife for £ 18 re- 
ceived from Joseph Isaacs before her marriage. In 1720 he was no longer living 
in the East Ward, but in the North Ward, in a house rented at £30. There- 
fore at an assessment of 2% percent, he had to pay 7/142d. for the maintenance 
of the Protestant minister and the poor. Such are some of the glimpses which 
antiquarian grubbing allows us to gain into the life of Joseph Isaacs, butcher 
in New York City over two and a quarter centuries ago. 

May we assume that he was the Joseph Isaacs who was father of Joshua 
Isaacs, the father of a posthumously born son, Joshua Isaacs (Biography 75)? 
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ELIAS VALVERDE 
AUGUst ao Unie oo 


(Grave transferred between June 6 and 14, 1856.) 


HE names of numerous members of his family in eighteenth-century Bar- 

bados—Eleazar (1725), Jacob (1729), Moses (1740), Isaac Haim (1743), 
David, Jr. (1745), Aaron and Abraham Hezekiah (1746), David (1753), Hes- 
ter widow of Abraham Hezekiah (1755), Lunah and Jacob Joshua (1756), 
David (1782), and Jacob (1793), and many others whose gravestones date 
from 1706 onwards—are known to us from the records of wills in Barbados 
and from the Bridgetown cemetery. The will of our Elias Valverde who died 
in the summer of 1739 is recorded in that island. It is a lengthy document, but 


a 
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sufficiently vivid and colorful to bear quotation in part. Elias Valverde of the 
Town and Parish of St. Michael, merchant, drew his will on July 3, 1739. He 
wrote: 


finding myself at present indisposed in Body .. . I desire my wellbeloved Wife 
& children to have me buried amongst our Brethren the Jews observing such 
Obsequies & Ceremonies as is usually performed amongst Our Nation.” To son 
Abraham Valverde “already marryed & rec’d . . (his) . . poruon... athe... 
Land which I have in Swan St. my Moiety of the House in Cheapside as also my 
Moiety which I have in the ffive Books of Moses that is in the Synagogue with the 
Silver Ornaments & other things thereunto belonging.” To daughter Jael “alread 
marryed xx & rec’d .. (her) .. portion. . a Mourning ring of £5 value.” To 
“my Dear & Well Beloved Wife all the plate Jewells & pearls . . which she brought 
from her ffather’s House . . . all my Household Stuff & furniture . . . as also 
the Negro Woman named Peggy & her two children called Santo & Rose girls” 
also a life interest only in “my Negroes Primus, Sarah & Phillis.” To “the Wardens 
for the use of the Synagogue of Bridgetown ... £10.’ To son Jacob Valverde 
£450. as also a Negro Man named Cudjoe. To daughters Rebecca & Rachel on mar- 
riage or 2 years after my decease (which shall first happen) £450 each. To daugh- 
ters Sarah & Leah on marriage or 21st birthday (which shall first happen) £450 
each. T’o my grand-daughters Lunah & Rachel on marriage or 18th birthday (which 
shall first happen) £50 “to be layd out in purchasing Negroes for them or put out 
at Interest or otherwise Employed for their best advantage” as executors shall think 
proper. “It is my will and Desire that my said Wife live with my children Rebecca 
Rachel Sarah Leah and David Valverde And that she and they be maintained and 
Accomodated with such Cloathing apparel Dyet and other Necessarys as she shall 
think proper and direct . . . But if my said Wife shall rather Choose to live apart 
from my said Children then I will and direct that my said Executors hereafter 
named continue the Sum of One thousand pounds out at Interest during my wifes 
life and pay the Interest annually accrewing thereon to my said Wife for and during 
her Natural Life instead of the Maintenance and Accomodation before directed for 
her. . . . For Support & Maintenance of my son David Valverde income of £600 
out at Interest . . . till it shall please God to give him Eyesight said £600 to be 
paid him on 21st birthday if eyesight restored. And I will that the Negro Punch 
shall serve and attend my said Son during his Life or till he shall have his Sight 
when I give and bequeath the said Negro to him and his heirs for ever But if he 
should not have his Sight then at his death I direct the said Negro to be sold and 
itts produce with the said Sum of Six hundred pounds to be equally divided among 
my Residuary Lbegatees!-4-. Lastly I give my Tender Embraces to my Dear and 
Loving Wife praying the Almighty to protect and bless her and my Dear and Well 
Beloved Children whom I earnestly charge to have continually before their eyes 
the ffear of God and the respect of their Mother and to keep unanimously and 
lovingly together regarding the eldership of one another like good brethren and so 
taking my Leave and ffarewell of all my Relations and ffriends like a penitent Sin- 
ner I beg pardon of all the World and sign this my last Will and Testament in the 
Island of Barbados aforesaid. 
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Despite being “‘indisposed in body,” he sailed for New York only to find it 


stricken by one of those periodic epidemics which took such heavy toll of life 
in the city in colonial days. On the day on which Elias Valverde died, a letter 
was written by Lieutenant-Governor Clarke suggesting that the Assembly 
meet in the house of Mr. Harmanus Rutgers, because the members of the As- 
sembly who have not had smallpox were “still scrupulous to attend the Service 
of this House, in the City of New York, because it is not yet free from that 
Distemper.” The death of Elias Valverde at the premature age of forty-eight 
lends some plausibility to the conjecture that he too may have been a victim 
of that distemper. His wife, Rebecca, later in the year paid to the synagogue 
£2 “for her decesd husband offer.” But how did it come that both the wife 
and a daughter of Elias Valverde bore the name Rebecca? 
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BASHA HAYS 
March 4, 1741 
(Grave transferred between May 23 and 29, 1856.) 


ORN in the year that her father Judah (Biography 165) contributed 
Busca the fund for building a wall around the cemetery, Basha was to be 
laid to sleep in that ground four years later. There she slept for over a century, 
until at the dictate of the city the dust of her little bones was exhumed to be 
interred anew in the ground on Twenty-first Street. Was hers to American 
ears an uneuphonious name? Perhaps it did not seem so within the family 
circle, for both on her father’s side and on her mother’s side she came of Dutch- 
speaking stock. 
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ABRAHAM MENDES SEIXAS 
March Tae Siva? 
(Grave transferred between May 16 and 22, 1856.) 
HE first of the Seixas family to be born in the United States was Abraham 


the first-born of Isaac Mendes Seixas of Lisbon, London, and New York, 
and Rachel Levy of London, Spanish Town, W.I., and New York. Had he 
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lived, Abraham would have been the older brother of Gershom (Biography 
95) and Benjamin Mendes Seixas (Biography 100), and Grace Nathan (Biog- 
raphy 139). But fate did not destine him to live and add distinction to the 
family name. Being the first-born, he was named after his grandfather Abra- 
ham Mendes Seixas, otherwise Miguel Pacheco de Silva, who had died in 1738. 
Old Abraham left to his son Isaac “only £50 for reasons known to myself.” It 
is tempting to believe that the old man’s disapproval rested on his son Isaac be- 
cause Isaac, though twenty-nine years of age, had not yet married. For Abra- 
ham describes him in his will as “now a single man,” and goes on to declare the 
more generous portion that is to fall to him “if he marries . . . and has chil- 
dren.” Later he married and had seven children, though little Abraham, the 
first-born, did not live to benefit from the posthumous generosity of the grand- 
sire after whom he was named. 
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UNKNOWN 
1742 


EYOND the fact that it was the grave of an adult that was moved, and 


that the date of his or her death was read from the stone as 1742, we know 
nothing about the one interred in this grave. 
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JACOB LOUZADA 
Jialyat3i jedi 
(Grave transferred between May 30 and June 5, 1856.) 


HAT was the relation of this boy of seven years to the earlier Jacob 

Louzada (Biography 7) who died in 1729? Or in what way was he kin 
to the later Jacob Louzada (died in New York, January 2, 1791), the unfor- 
tunate son of Moses and nephew of Aaron Louzada (Biography 28), a loyalist 
of Bound Brook, N.J., who on going to Nova Scotia during the Revolution 
had his eighty-eight acres of land seized and sold by the state of New Jersey? 
Was he perchance like Moses Baruch Lousada, a founder of the London Jew- 
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ish community, also descended from the Dukes of Lousada, a title confirmed 
in one of the descendants of this English Lousada as late as 1848? 
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SIMHA DE TORRES 
October 273 6 


(Grave transferred December 4, 1855.) 


IMHA, daughter of Moses de Silva, became the bride of Joseph de Torres, 

son of Jacob (died 1696) and Rebecca (died 1693) de Torres. His death on 
Nisan 3, 5484 (March 16, 1724), is recorded on the perpetual list of benefac- 
tors of Congregation Shearith Israel. Simha and Joseph became the parents of 
Mordecai de Torres (died May 18, 1739) and Rebecca de Torres (Biography 
8). When Rebecca grew up she was married in Jamaica to Daniel son of 
Lewis Moses Gomez (Biography 18), thus linking the de Torres and the 
Gomez families. 

The name de Torres is found scattered over the Marrano Sephardic world. 
Thus, besides Simha’s family in Jamaica, B.W.I., which included Jacob de 
Torres (died 1735), Samuel de Bartholemi de Torres was buried in Peyre- 
horade in the hinterland of Bayonne in 1652. But the most famous bearer of 
the name was Luis de Torres. This Marrano accompanied one who may have 
been the most famous Marrano of history, Columbus, on his first voyage of 
discovery. As the interpreter, he was the first of the expedition to set foot on 
American soil. He settled in Cuba before 1500 and seems to have been the first 
to introduce the use of tobacco to Europeans. 

Of Simha’s life we know nothing beyond the facts that on July 19, 1742, she 
imported from her native Jamaica a Negro slave Menasseh Perirei (Pereira), 
that her husband Joseph died in Jamaica on March 16, 1724, and that in 1728 
she contributed ten shillings towards the purchase of the new cemetery in New 
York. But her will reveals suggestions of an old lady who forgot neither the 
poor of Jamaica, the land of her birth, nor the poor of New York, the town 
where her later years were spent. It reads: 


In the name of God, Amen. I, Simja de Tores, late of Jamaica in the West Indies, 
widow, being indisposd and weak of body, but of sound mind and memory and 
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knowin the certainty of death and the Uncertainty of Itts Approch sae al 
recomend my Soul to Almighty God Craveing pardon and forgiveness of my Sins 
and my body to the Earth to be decentley Buried acording to the manner of the 
Jews, | bequeath to the Treasurer of the Synagogue in New York, £5. I leave to 
the poor of the Synagogue of Kingston in Jamaica £ 5; and to the poor of my na- 
tion in New York £5. I leave to my brother, Samuel De Silva, £5. I leave to my 
niece, Rebecca De Silva, daughter of my brother Samuel, one negro girl to the 
value of £15, to be purchased by my executors. To my niece, Simha da Silva, 
daughter of my brother Joshua, a negro girl. All the rest of my estate, real and 
personal, I leave to my grandson, Moses Gomez, son of Daniel Gomez, of New 
York, merchant. If he should die before coming of age (which God forbid) then 
to my son [in law] Daniel Gomez. I make my son [in law] Daniel and my grand 
son Moses, executors. 


February 16, 1742/3. (Proved November 13, 1746.) 

When at the age of sixty-nine she died, her body was “decently buried ac- 
cording to the manner of the Jews” in the cemetery in the fields. We may 
judge how completely the burial ground was in the fields from the fact that a 
few days earlier Nicholas Bayard, a neighbor of the cemetery, had published a 
notice threatening to prosecute any one firing a gun in his woods or in any 
enclosure on his farm near Fresh Water. , 
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RACHEL LEVY 
August 21, 1749 


(Grave transferred November 26, 1855.) 


HE New York Gazette Revived in the Weekly Post-Boy tells that on Au- 

gust 20, 1749, shortly after 9 o’clock in the evening a new ship ballasted 
with wood lying at Cameron’s Wharf caught fire and burned down to the 
water’s edge. “On the alarm of fire, Mrs. Levy, a widow gentlewoman in this 
City, was taken with a violent fainting fit, supposed to be with the fright, and 
died immediately.” 

On the very long roll of Rachel Levys known to Jewish history this would 
seem to be Rachel, the widow of Samuel Myers Cohen (Biography 22), who 
when she was married again became Rachel Levy. 

She was apparently the Rachel Levy who in 1728 contributed {1-0-0 
towards purchasing for the cemetery the “two Lotts of Land laying near the 
Cripple bush or Swamp.” She died at the age of forty-two years. 
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Another of New York’s Rachel Levys of the same period, a daughter of 
Moses Levy (Biography 6), changed her name to the more distinguishing Ra- 
chel Mendes Seixas on becoming the bride of Isaac Mendes Seixas. 
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REBECCA GOMEZ 
September i3! iy Gal 


(Grave transferred between June 6 and 14, 1856.) 


re was virtually an unwritten law among the sons of the patriarch Lewis 
Moses Gomez (Biography 18) that they should choose their wives from 
Central American Jewish communities. Mordecai married Esther Rachel Cam- 
pos (Esther Rachel Gomez, Biography 14) of Jamaica, B.W.L. Daniel took to 
wife Rebecca de Torres (Rebecca Gomez, Biography 8), also of Jamaica. Ben- 
jamin chose for his bride Esther Nunes of Barbados. Isaac and David married 
two sisters from the same island, Isaac marrying Deborah de Leon, and David 
marrying her widowed sister Rebecca de Leon Silva. Rebecca bore no children 
to her husband David Gomez, so with her death at the age of fifty-six years 
and four months, and her husband’s death scarce eight years later, that line of 
the Gomez family became extinct. 
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SARAH JACOBS 
September? 0.7 0 lis/i6ne 


INCE 1855, Sarah Jacobs has been listed as and has passed for a man named 





Raphael . In that year when her remains were moved, all that could 
be read on her tombstone'was,— —; — — Raphael: — \ 1762 pee 
age 35.” We have to fill in most of the lacunae by reading “_ _ — — Sarah 


wife of Raphael son of Benjamin Jacobs who died 3 Tishri, 5523, correspond- 
ing with 20 September, 1762, age 35.” 

In 1722, Joseph Simson (father of Solomon, Biography 50) and grandfather 
of Jochebed (Biography 91) and Ellen (Biography 109) Simson married Re- 


becca Isaacs. Their oldest child was Samson; their next was our Sarah, born 
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1727. In course of time Sarah grew up and was married to Ralph Jacobs (Ra- 
phael Jacobs, Biography 41) to whom she bore three sons, Benjamin, Joseph, 
and Abraham, and a daughter Judith, who was married to Manuel Myers (Bi- 
ography 49). Shortly after, at the early age of thirty-five, she died, only to lose 
her identity completely in the grave. 

Thirty-eight years later, her daughter Judith had the names of her parents 
inscribed on the perpetual memorial list of the community. But here also her 
identity was destined to be lost. For her name was entered in Hebrew, cor- 
rectly enough, as Sarah daughter of Joseph. In course of time an English ex- 
planatory note was added that confused her name with the married name of 
her daughter Judith Myers (see Biography 49), so that she appears in the cor- 
responding English record as Sarah Myers who died Tishri 3, year unknown. 

Sarah Simson Jacobs, for nearly a century your memory has been obscured 
by your being called Raphael or Sarah Myers. Now that you take 
your rightful place once more under your own name in the line of the inter- 
locking generations may your rest be peaceful. We happily recall the glowing 
words in which the New York Gazette or the Weekly Post-Boy spoke of you 
on September 23, 1762: 


See sO 


SSIES LSA 


a Le fa me 
SSS = nT SF 





Though she had long languished under a lingering illness, yet her careful economy, 
prudence and fidelity, joined with a dutiful behaviour, makes her loss inconsolable 
to a tender family and an afflicted husband. She was endowed with an uncommon 
sweetness of temper and solidity of judgment which gained her universal Esteem 
among all those who had the Pleasure of her Acquaintance. Liberality to the Neces- 
sitous and her Humanity to all People, justly leaves her Memory to be revered by 
all those who regard Society, and sets forth an Example worthy to be imitated by 
all good women. 

A Life well spent makes Death a Happy End. 

Your’s was the Task My dear departed Friend. 
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JUDAH HAYS 
August 19, 1764 


(Grave transferred December 2, 1855.) 





AR back in 1703, Judah son of Michael (Jechiel) was born (perhaps in 
the Hague, Holland). Can we catch a glimpse of the man by reminding 
ourselves that when the Mill Street synagogue was being built in 1729-30 he 
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gave £3-0-o toward its cost, that in 1735 he became a freeman of the City of 
New York, that in the following year he was elected constable of the Mont- 
gomerie Ward of the city, that a year later he contributed toward building a 
wall around the cemetery (from the soil of which his remains were to be re- 
moved well over a century later), that two years later, in 1739, he signed the 
regulations of the Synagogue declaring that 


We under written doe conform and agree to all the foregoing laws as they be 
incerted and Sigd by the then Jehedim of this holley congregation, which wee 
promis to assist the continuance of them as wittnes our hands. 

On February 26, 1759, we see him mourning his son Meleg whom he has 
just laid to rest in the graveyard. We can add to the picture that around the 
middle of the eighteenth century he imported rum from the West Indies, and 
that this mercer who offered to his customers at his store at the corner of Stone 
and Broad Streets, ““Broadcloths, velvets, linens and sundry other goods too 
tedious to mention,” also owned the good 16-gun ship Duke of Cumberland 
and other vessels. We catch another glimpse of this active citizen, naturalized 
under the Act of 1740, as litigant in Fairfield, Conn., in 1747 and 1749. He had 
business interests in Newport, R.L., besides the happy family business of marry- 
ing his daughter Reyna in 1773 to the Reverend Isaac Touro, the able religious 
leader of its Jewish community. 

From his receipt book we find him having more commercial business deal- 
ings with Pieter Marschalk, selling “1 barrall Beef” to Isaac Adolphus (Biog- 
raphy 30) for £3-15-0, and buying the more costly delicacy “a Barrel 
Pork” for £4-8-o from Raphael Jacobs (Biography 41). Samuel Pinto re- 
cords receiving from him “ £ 32 value in goods for my mother & Sister; Rachel 
[Biography 93] and Sarah Pinto.” 

From the evidence of his last will and testament and from other indications, 
we gather that Judah Hays was a man of strong likes and dislikes, and of some 
asperity of temperament. Thus, when in the summer of 1760 a difference of 
opinion arose between Miss Mears and Miss Jossie Hays as to who had the right 
to occupy a certain seat in the synagogue, the parnassim and elders ordered that 
both young ladies return to the former seats. Jossie Hays’ father, Judah, how- 
ever could not so easily be reconciled, and at the next meeting (July 17, 1760), 


it was agreed to procure some method to pacify Mr. Judah Hays, in respect to a 
Seat for his Daughter, Accordingly, some days after, Mr. Hayman Levy Parnas 
Prezidente, acquainted the Elders, that by lengthening the bench on which Mrs. 
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Hays sets in Synagogue, there might be a seat found for Miss Hays, to which the 
Parnassim and Elders consented. The bench was prepared accordingly and Mr. 
Judah Hays acquainted therewith. 


But the records of the next meeting, held August 6, 1760, continue: 


Mr. Judah Hays, not being satisfied with the seat provided for his Daughter, The 
Parnassim Summoned the Elders to meet; Mr. Joseph Simson Mr. Jacob Franks 
and Mr. Naphtaly Hart Myers, being three of said Elders, wrote a letter directed to 
the Parnassim, acquainting them, that they did not choose to meet, as their first 
resolve was not complied with; Thereupon the whole Congregation was sum- 
moned, and met accordingly, who, unanimously voted, that the Seats given by the 
Parnassim were well Given and should Continue. 


Not even a meeting of the whole congregation could sway the obdurate 
Judah Hays. Four days later all the electors of the congregation met once more 
to take final action on this crucial question where should Jossie Hays sit in 


synagogue. Having considered Judah Hays’ stand and Jossie Hays’ seat, the 
Yehidim 


Resolved that for the Contempt, in not doing as he was directed by the Parnassim, 
and still insisting not to Comply with their Order. That he be fined forty Shillings, 
and until he pays said fine and causes his Daughter to be seated as they directed 
that he may not be looked upon as a Member of our Society, but be Excluded from 
the Rights and Ceremonies of the Synagogue. And as they would not be thought to 
act with Rigour, Ten Days is allowed him to consider thereon, and if then not 
Complied with, that the above Resolve shall be in full force, Untill the Conces- 
sions be made. 

His wife Rebecca, daughter of Moses and Catherine Michael of Curacao, 
through her sisters Jochebed, Rachel, and Bloeme, made him the brother-in- 
law respectively of Judah Mears, Samuel Myers Cohen (Biography 22), and 
Aaron Louzada (Biography 28). He was a man of means, paying to Peter Jay 
the large sum of £125 a year in rent (in addition to repairs), and the assess- 
ment for the Protestant minister, the poor, and the lamp and watch tax. After 
his death he was described as “an eminent merchant . . . with an unblemished 
character.” His widow and son later moved into a house belonging to Mary 
Brockholst for which they paid a rent of but £25 a year. 

On March 28, 1763, three months before he made his last will and testament, 
he hoped to add to his worldly goods by purchasing twenty-four lottery tick- 
ets for £48. Yet he could write in his will: 


Secondly, Having frequently taken very just offence at the Disobedience and gen- 
eral Conduct of my son Michael, who owes me above {£ 400, and having no opinion 
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of his Prudence, I have sometimes resolved to give him no part of my estate. But by 
advice of friends, and upon mature consideration, and feeling it my Duty to make 
some Provision for him, I forgive him his debt, and I order the capital sum of £ 300 
to be put at interest by my executors, and the interest to be paid him. 


All the rest of his property was left “to my wife and my other children, ex- 
cept my daughter Rachel, to whom I give only 5 shillings, as she married con- 
trary to my will and Desire.” 

Thus he wrote in his will dated “July 22 in the year, according to the Chris- 
tian account 1763.” Thirteen months later death wrote finis to his energetic 
life, after a distressing final chapter of “a tedious and painful illness.” Stubborn 
to the last, he would not yield except after tenacious struggle even to the angel 


of death. 
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DAVID GOMEZ 
aly 19555 deli 16,9 


(Grave transferred between May 23 and 29, 1856.) 


| BD eekce GOMEZ was born August 14, 1697. Forty years before his 


death, David Gomez, as a young man of thirty-two, together with his 
father Lewis Moses (Biography 18) and his brothers Mordecai (Biography 
26) and Daniel, had gone on the bond of £ 1000 given to his congregation to 
assure its rights in the cemetery bought by it in the Gomez name. Toward the 
erection of the Mill Street synagogue of 1730 he gave the substantial sum of 
£9 + 12-0. He and his brother Mordecai, acting in New York for the donor 
Jacob Mendes de Costa of London, erected the Hebra building in the rear of 
the synagogue in 1731. His religious character is testified to by the fact that 
Hazan Machado granted him a license to act as shohet. This fact may well be 
related to his possession of lands in Ulster County (see Biography 18) where 
he carried on his fur business with the Indians. In 1739, he signed the reénacted 
congregational regulations. The next year he was naturalized under the new 
law, having been granted denization rights on December 29, 1714. Ten years 
later, on October 4, 1750, he preferred to pay a fine of £10 to accepting elec- 
tion as parnas of the congregation. His bride was the widow Rebecca de Leon 


Silva (Biography 163) of Barbados. On January 12, 1732/33, he and his 
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brother Mordecai were among the prominent merchants signatory to the peti- 
tion to the Worshipfull the Mayor, Recorder, Alderman, and Assistants of the 
City of New York that “some good wholesome and Effectual law of this Cor- 
poration may be made to prevent the Selling Vending or Buying for Transpor- 
tation any flour not Merchantable within this City.” 

Shortly before his death on the Sabbath at eight o’clock at night, he had 
written in his will: “I commit my Soul to Almighty God my Creator. I hum- 
bly resign my body to the Earth.” Having no children, and he and his brother 
Isaac having married sisters, he fittingly wrote further, 

I leave to my brother Isaac Gomez my part of the silver ornaments or Remoniems 
of the Five Books of Moses which I had by my deceased wife out of the estate of 
my mother in law Mrs. Lebonah de Lyon, 

He left him also £150. To his synagogue he bequeathed £ 10. For the rest, he 
divided his estate. One quarter was to go to each of his brothers, Daniel, Isaac, 
and Benjamin (Biography 168). The other quarter was to be divided into 
thirds among his niece Esther (Biography 123), the daughter of his brother 
Isaac and wife of Moses son of his brother Daniel; his niece Rachel, the daugh- 
ter of his brother Benjamin and wife of Matthias son of his brother Isaac; and 
Mordecai son of Isaac Moses Gomez, Jr., deceased. Thus his worldly posses- 
sions were divided up among the ever increasing number of descendants of 
Lewis Moses Gomez. At his funeral the congregation was enriched by the not 
inconsiderable sum of £1- 7-0 dropped into the charity box. 
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DANIEL TORRES 
WME toa BT a Cet 


(Grave transferred between May 23 and 29, 1856.) 


FRUITFUL branch of the de Torres family was planted in Jamaica, 
B.W.L, in the early days of the settlement of that island. (See Simha de 
Torres, Biography 161.) Whether or not our Daniel came from there is not 
clear. Of his life we seem to know nothing beyond the utterly trivial facts that 
on July 10, 1759, he was paid £2-4-2 by Judah Hays for Torres and Levy, 
and on April 25, 1764, he paid £2-2-0 to the firm of Benjamin & Moses Hays 
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for goods. He died at the ripe age of eighty-six years. However Sephardic he 
may have been, his daughter Rachel, on September 24, 1760, was married to a 
Simon-pure Ashkenazi, Todros Benjamins, known in Hebrew as Todros son 
of Benjamin son of Gumpel. 
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BENJAMIN GOMEZ 
PXUOUSt oad er el ey oy 2 


(Grave transferred between May 16 and 22, 1856.) 


| Fanta MOSES GOMEZ (Biography 18) had six sons. One of them, Jacob, 
was killed at sea by the Spaniards. Mordecai (Biography 26) and David 
(Biography 166) figure in these biographical notes. Daniel figures repeatedly in 
the history of the cemetery, and Isaac appears in our record as the father of 
Esther (Biography 123) and grandfather of Isaac Gomez (Biography 76). 
Only Benjamin, the youngest, has heretofore not received recognition. When 
in 1856 his grave was transferred to the Twenty-first Street burial ground, it 
was identified only as that of an adult named Benjamin. He is now at length 
restored to his rightful place in relation to the old cemetery so closely identified 
with his family. Since we are establishing his cemetery relationships, it may be 
mentioned that he was appointed one of the trustees of the Coming Street 
cemetery of Charleston, S.C. 

Born on April 11, 1711, he was but a young man in his teens when the Mill 
Street synagogue was being erected. Yet he contributed £1 - 13-0 towards 
its cost. He followed the example of his brothers in choosing a West Indian 
bride, his choice being Esther Nunes of Barbados. She bore him a daughter 
Rachel, who, yielding to the personal charm and centripetal forces of the 
Gomez clan, married her first cousin Matthias, son of her father’s brother 
Isaac. ‘The children of this marriage were a son Isaac (Biography 76) and ason 
Benjamin (Biography 135). Our Benjamin was a successful merchant, import- 
ing goods from abroad. One of his advertisements in the New York Gazette 
in the summer of 1751 announced 


Just imported, in the Mary, Capt. Badger from London, and to be Sold cheap by 
Benjamin Gomez, At his House opposite Col. Depuyster’s Treasurer; Broad and 
narrow Tandems, 3-4 Garlix Prince’s & Russia Linnens, Ozenbrigs, fine, coarse, 
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flower’d & spotted lawns, fine Laces & Cambricks, Ducapes, Mantua Silks, Ban- 
danoes, Muslins, Ginghams, Calicoes, Cotton & Silk Hollands, divers sorts of 
Checks, best hard and Common Pewter, Camblets, Starrets, Worsted Damasks, 
Calamincoes, Shalloons, Hangings, Stocking Breeches, Florets, gilt & silver’d But- 
tons, single refin’d Sugar; with sundry other Goods too tedious to mention. 

Another advertisement in the New York Mercury ten years later, on Sep- 
tember 7, 1761, calls attention to a less varied stock. 

There are to be sold, by Benjamin Gomez At his House, opposite the Treasurer’s, 
West-India and New York distill’d Rum, by the Hogshead, Molasses, Sugar, Indigo, 
and Sundry European Goods. 

His name often appears in the account books of John Van Cortlandt be- 
tween 1764 and 1768 as a dealer in molasses. 

Like his brothers, he was a loyally religious Jew. On occasion he acted as 
mohel. In 1752, 1759/60, 1765/66, 1770/71, he served the community as its 
parnas, and often as one of the “Assistants” to the parnas. Following the family 
precedent, he wrote in his will, “I give and devise unto the Synagogue in New 
York £ 10, to be paid to the Ruler hereof in one month.” In another interest- 
ing paragraph in his will he wrote “My Mustee wench, Katty, is to be free 
from the yoke of Slavery, as a reward of her fidelity.” After recording these 
kindly thoughts, Benjamin Gomez met death at the age of sixty-one at nine 
P.M. at the close of the Sabbath, August 8, 1772. He was buried the following 
afternoon by a congregation observing the fast of Ab. 

The New York Gazette and Weekly Mercury on August 10, 1772, de- 
scribed him as 
a Gentleman of an upright Character and truly benevolent Disposition, of which he 
distributed liberally to all Denominations: His Humanity numbers of families in 
this City experienced during the last severe Season: he has left an only Daughter 
to bewail the loss of so valuable a Parent. 

There is a well-known story told by Jared Sparks, that at the outbreak of 
the Revolutionary War, a Mr. Gomez of New York proposed to a member 
of the Continental Congress that he be allowed to raise a company of soldiers. 
When this member of the Continental Congress protested to Mr. Gomez that 
he was too old to undertake such service, the old man replied that he could 
stop a bullet as well as could a younger man. Sparks states that Mr. Gomez 
was sixty-eight at the time, but in this he must be mistaken. There was no Mr. 
Gomez of New York who was sixty-eight years old in 1776. All the third 
generation of the family were younger. Of the second generation, all except 
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Daniel were dead (Mordecai in 1750, David in 1769, Isaac in 1770, our Ben- 
jamin in 1772). We would therefore suggest that the patriotically belligerent 
Mr. Gomez of New York was the veteran Daniel, in 1776 over eighty years 
of age. It is perhaps the more likely that Daniel was the hero of this story, be- 
cause on the outbreak of the Revolution he left New York for Philadelphia 
where the Continental Congress sat. 
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CHARITY ADOLPHUS 
Jungs miesaninl af cft3 


(Grave transferred between May 30 and June 5, 1856.) 


F Charity wife of Isaac Adolphus (Biography 30) had lived a few more 

years beyond her bare fifty years and nine months she would have learned 
of some stirring and distressing scenes in the family of her husband. For his 
nephew, Benjamin Etting, was a patriot merchant who in the time of the 
Revolution went to Norwalk to escape the British rule. Another nephew, 
Reuben Etting, a soldier in the patriot cause, was taken prisoner by the British 
at Charleston and died as a result of the privations he suffered as a prisoner of 
war. His niece, Esther Etting, cousin and wife of David Hays (Biography 
83), was a heroine of Westchester. Although she was just recuperating from 
the birth of a child, she refused to give patriot information to her Tory neigh- 
bors even when they threatened to burn down her home over her head—a 
threat which they carried out. She escaped with her life, only by being car- 
ried out of the burning house by her faithful Negro slave, Darby. 

Of the life of Charity Adolphus we catch but one intensely human glimpse. 
In August, 1771, her husband was out of town, and he planned to spend the 
Sabbath with his kinsman David Hays at Bedford, N.Y. Charity Adolphus 
sent the following word to David Hays through her nephew Benjamin Etting: 
“Aunt Adolphus says you must take good care of her husband and not let him 
fatigue himself.” 
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EVE ESTHER HENDRICKS 
Saturday, June 24, 1775 


(Grave transferred between June 6 and 14, 1856.) 


NAN have met her before, as the daughter of Mordecai (Biography 26) 
and Rebecca de Lucena Gomez (Biography 52). We have met her 


also as the first wife of Uriah Hendricks (Biography 44). Asa girl of nineteen 
she was married on June 30, 1762, bringing to her husband a handsome dowry 
of £1000, he settling on her a like amount. On the day on which the news of 
the battle of Bunker Hill was published in New York City, almost exactly thir- 
teen years after her marriage, she was buried at a pitifully early age. Of her 
the New York Gazette of June 29, 1775, wrote: 

Saturday last departed this life after a short illness in the 32d Year of her Age, 
Mrs. Hester Hendricks, Wife of Mr. Uriah Hendricks of this City, Merchant, She 
has left a sorrowful Husband and 8 small children, to bewail the irreparable Loss of 
an affectionate Wife and a tender Mother. 

The eight living children (for Aaron and Matilda had died young) were 
Richa, born October, 1763, who became the wife of Abraham (Arnet) Gomez 
of Bordeaux; Rebecca, born September, 1764, who became the wife of Solo- 
mon Levy and mother of seven children including Esther (Biography 178); 
Jochebed Sarah (Biography 117), born November, 1766; Mordecia who died 
at sea on a passage from London to New York; Hannah, born December, 1 767, 
who was married to Jacob de Leon of Jamaica, B.W.I.; Harmon, born March, 
1771, father of Frances Henrietta (Biography 99), Joshua (Biography 69), 
Justina Brandly (Biography 130), and many others; Charlotte, later the wife of 
Benjamin Gomez (Biography 135), born September, 1773, on the eve of the 
Day of Atonement; and Hetty (Esther), who became Mrs. Naphtali Judah, 
who was born June 18, 1775, six days before the death of her mother. Thus 
Eve Esther Hendricks, though she died in her thirty-second year, was the an- 
cestress of many a family of this day. 
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NATHAN DE FRIEZ 
Wily 2: 2h ee 


(Grave transferred between May 23 and 29, 1856.) 


ERE lies one whom history has forgotten. He was a recent arrival in New 

York from Surinam, where Machiel Jacob de Vries was one of the Re- 
genten of the Ashkenazic (Hoogduitsche) Jews, and Juda Machiel de Vries 
was hazan. In rescuing him from the oblivion of time, all that we can record 
is that in the spring of 1774 he contributed £2- 0-0 “to support the Wall &c 
appertaining to our Burying ground” in which he was so soon to lie. A little 
over a year later, nearly a month before his death, he made his will on June 26, 
as follows: . 
In the name of God, Amen. I, Nathan Friez, lately of Surinam, but now of New 
York, merchant, being much indisposed. I leave to my wife Abigail all my real 
and personal estate, whatsoever, and I make her executor. 

In 1784 Eglah de Frieze made an offering of £1 - 2-0 to the synagogue. Was 

she perchance his widow, Eglah being here perhaps a familiar abbreviation of 
Abigail? 
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MIRIAM MYERS 
july tet real 


(Grave transferred December 5, 1855.) 


ANUEL MYERS, whose Hebrew name was Emanuel son of Myer the 

son of Asher, took to wife Miriam Pinto in New York City on May 31, 
1759, the eve of the festival of Shabuoth. She is described in the marriage con- 
tract as “Miriam daughter of the late Abraham Pinto.” Her father, Abraham 
Pinto, had been chandler, freeman of the city, and sometime shohet and bodek 
of the community. Miriam Myers therefore fits into our family register as 
daughter of “the virtuous mother in Israel,” Sarah Pinto (Biography 32), sister 
of Samuel Pinto, sister of “the virtuous virgin in Israel” Rachel Pinto (Biog- 
raphy 93), and sister of the silversmith Joseph Pinto, the husband of Jossy Hays. 
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Whether or not she was related to Isaac Pinto (Biography 36) the records do 
not indicate. Unlike her sister Rachel, who reached the ripe age of ninety-one 
years, Miriam Myers was taken from this world of trials and cares at the 
untimely age of fifty-one years and twenty-three days. 
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DANIEL GOMEZ 
August 27, 1784 


(Grave transferred between June 6 and 14, 1856.) 


HIS was a son of Moses D. and Esther (Biography 123) Gomez. As a 
youth in his later teens he had served his country as a private in Captain 
John Cornish’s Company in the 4th Battalion of the Philadelphia Militia. When 
this Daniel Gomez was a lad of fifteen, his grandfather after whom he was 
named had asked the trustees of the congregation for 
liberty to appoint a vacant spot at the Beth Haim for the burial of himself and son, 
Mr. Moses D. Gomez, his wife (Esther), and (their) two sons (Daniel and Isaac), 


whenever the Almighty is pleased to take them to Himself, wch spot is not to be 
Walled or Fenced in, but to be left as a vacant spot. 


Little did the old man know that he himself would die and be buried in Phila- 
delphia, and that his grandson and namesake would outlive him by but four 
years, dying at the age of twenty-five years, five months, and four days. Nor 
could he foresee that two generations later the growth and development of the 
city would necessitate moving the resting place of the ashes of the young 
Daniel Gomez. 
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MANUEL JESSURUN LOBO 
WYER Ae ye ot eb ie 
(Grave transferred between May 16 and 22, 1856.) 


N the history of the Jewries of Amsterdam, Hamburg, or Surinam one may 
find Jessurun Lobos. In the year that the Jewish community of New York was 
founded, Moses Jessurun Lobo of Amsterdam wrote an e/ogio on the martyr 
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Bernal. A quarter of a century later, Joseph Jessurun Lobo was a parnas of the 
Kahal Kadosh de Talmud Torah at Amsterdam. Abraham Jessurun Lobo was 
buried in Altona in 1722. Benjamin son of Daniel Jessurun Lobo was married 
in Surinam ten years later. But how to bridge the gap between any of these 
and the pitiful little mite Manuel (or Joseph Haniel as he is also recorded) 
Jessurun Lobo, who in 1806 was buried in New York at the age of six months, 
is a task which baffles the genealogist, the more so as we do not know even the 
name of his father or mother. Let there be recorded of this babe the only fact 
known about him other than his birth and death—he bore a not undistinguished 
name. 
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JOSEPH SOLOMONS 
Pebruanyg 234) 8.20) 
(Grave transferred May 6, 1856.) 


OSEPH, son of Haym M. Salomon, was grandson of the famous Haym 

Salomon. At the age of three years and six months Joseph’s claims to fame 
in his own right were summarily cut down when the hand of death wrote 
“Finis” to his little life. 
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JOSEPHINE LAZARUS 
Febritaryoe2seeelesinee 
(Grave transferred May 6, 1856.) 


HE fifth child born to Eleazar son of Samuel Lazarus (Biography 47) and 

Fannie Cushell (Fanny Lazarus, Biography 73) was Josephine. In her 
three years of life Josephine achieved no recorded distinction. But through her 
niece, the daughter of her brother Moses Lazarus and Esther Nathan, Jose- 
phine’s name lives in the story of American letters. For the essayist, Josephine 
Lazarus, sister of the more distinguished poetess Emma Lazarus, was named to 
perpetuate the memory of the thwarted life of baby Josephine. 
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HANNAH JACOBS 
Peoruarvee 205m ligeo. 2 
(Grave removed May 6, 1856.) 


IT TLE Hannah was but an infant of five months. Her father was known in 
English as Alexander Jacobs, and in Hebrew as Jacob son of Alexander. 
Baby Hannah was buried next to Josephine Lazarus (Biography 176), the two 
having died on the same day. Was her tender little frame unable to bear the ex- 
treme cold of that winter when people walked to Staten Island over the frozen 
waters of the harbor? 
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ESTHER LEVY 
Matchmetew aalas, 2.6 


(Grave transferred December 19, 1855.) 


STHER’S distinction in history rests on the fact that as daughter of Solo- 

mon EH. Levy she was on her paternal side the granddaughter of that stal- 
wart merchant, communal leader, and patriot, Hayman Levy (Biography 35). 
As a daughter of Rebecca Hendricks she was a granddaughter of Uriah Hen- 
dricks (Biography 44) and Eve Esther Gomez (Eve Esther Hendricks, Biog- 
raphy 170), great-granddaughter of Mordecai (Biography 26) and Rebecca 
de Lucena (Biography 52) Gomez, and great-great-granddaughter of Lewis 
Moses Gomez (Biography 18) and Abraham Haim de Lucena (Biography 
T§t): 

On the tablets of human memory she is commemorated by neither piquant 
nor plodding facts. Did the course of her education run more smoothly than 
that of her brother Hayman, removed from the Polonies Talmud Torah School 
after six months by an irate father who claimed that his son had been ill 
treated? Or was it more equable than that of her brother Uriah, discontinued 
from the same school after six months because his father found that the boy 
had made no improvement in his studies? Did she, with her sisters Caroline, 
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Juliet, Augusta, and Mary, and her brothers Hayman and Uriah, suffer much 
from the hotheaded impulsiveness of their father? On one occasion when he 
was offered a function in the synagogue service he refused to accept it and 
walked out of the service, thereafter having to give explicit and satisfactory 
assurances that he had had no intention of insulting the parnas. Insulting divine 
service seems to have been regarded as so venial an error in comparison with 
insulting the parnas that it was not even considered worthy of mention. How- 
ever impetuous her father may have been, he loved both his daughter Hetty 
Grace and his family tradition well enough to pay the city’s fine of $250 for 
the privilege of burying her in the old ground when she died of consumption 
at the pitiful age of thirty-three. She was laid next to Brandly Isaacs. But she 
was unfortunate even in the grave allotted her, for had it chanced to be just 
one space further to the east, it would not have had to be disturbed thirty years 
later by the rude intrusion of the New Bowery. 
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LEAH ABRAHAMS 
ete s| 


(Grave transferred November 26, 1855.) 


HOUGH in 1855 the tombstone preserved only the name Leah Abra- 

hams, we can now add the date of her birth, December 14, 1765, and of 
her death, July 30, 1828, and determine her position in the Abrahams family. 
She was one of the many children of Abraham I. Abrahams (died August ro, 
1796, age seventy-six), the Hebrew teacher and mohel of the community, and 
his wife Elkaleh Esther (died January 22, 1789). She was therefore sister of 
five sisters and four brothers: Rachel (1756-1837) wife of Alexander Zuntz 
(Biography 110); Isaac A. Abrahams (Biography 87) husband of Kitty (Biog- 
raphy 118); Bella Abrahams who died February 10, 1854, aged ninety-five; 
Moses Abrahams (born July 1762, died October 24, 1816, Biography 96); 
Fglah Abrahams (died September 9, 1771); the unfortunate Hannah Abra- 
hams (1774-1838); Samuel Abrahams (born January 16, 1775); Emanuel 
Abrahams (died February 23, 1839); and Charlotte Abrahams (June 4, 1779- 
August 9, 1839). If so far we have escaped confusion, who can untangle her 
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possible relationship with Isaac A. Abraham, tobacconist, of 24 Water Street 
in 1800, or Isaac Abraham, merchant, of 66 Anne Street at the same time, or 


Dr. Isaac Abrahams and his wife Rachel (Biography 54), and the numerous 


other Abrahams whose names recur and coincide to the distraction of the 
genealogist working with a mass of disconnected facts? 




















E HAVE REACHED the end of a pilgrimage into old memories 

and have come to know in God’s little acre on the island of Manhattan 
friends of whose sepulture it may be said that their “graves are the footprints 
of angels.” In conjuring up the spirit of these builders of our society we have 
stepped warily so as not to disturb their sleep of peace. We have shared in their 
problems, joys, business relations, patriotic service, their love of fellow men 
and their love of God. From the somber dust of their burial ground we have 
moved into the brightness of their homes, their families, and their lives. 

May we who reverently feel their spirit upon us look from their days to our 
own and forward to the future with confidence and loyalty to the ideals which 
these pioneers brought to a new world. With firm decision we must keep alight 
the ideals of the faith that illumined their lives with the glow of eternity. 
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THE SITE OF THE GROUND GRANTED 
IN 1656 


IT WAS long thought and it has been almost uniformly stated that the burial 
ground granted in the Dutch days of 1656 was part of the existing cemetery on the 
New Bowery just southeast of Chatham Square. Besides vague topographical indi- 
cations elaborated by Judge Daly, the crucial argument for this identification was 
supplied by a tombstone in that ground dated 1669. If that date were correct, it 
would most probably, though not necessarily, follow that the “little hook of ground” 
given to the Jews of the city in 1656 by the worshipful Director General Stuyvesant 
and his Council was part of the ground on the New Bowery. The tombstone in 
question was removed in May, 1856, when the New Bowery was cut through the 
cemetery, and it has subsequently disappeared. It is therefore impossible to verify 
the reading of its epitaph. At that time, in 1856, the name on the stone was read, no 
doubt correctly, as Abraham Haim de Lucena. But it is most probable that the date 
1669 was not read from the stone but was inserted in the records through a mistaken 
identification and a wrong calculation. Abraham Haim de Lucena was the name of 
the minister of the Jewish community of the city who died in 1725. It was appar- 
ently his grave and tombstone which were disturbed and removed in 1856 on the 
construction of the New Bowery, and not the grave and tombstone of the differ- 
ently named, earlier worthy, Abraham de Lucena. Moreover, the date 1669 cannot 
be correct, for Abraham de Lucena died later than 1669. We therefore cannot 
prove from that tombstone that the Jewish cemetery in New Amsterdam was part 
of the ground below Chatham Square purchased in 1682 and enlarged in 1729. 
Furthermore, the history of the earliest titles to the land of the New Bowery 
graveyard and the adjacent lands virtually proves that the burial ground granted 
in 1656 was not, and could not have been, adjacent to or part of the Jewish cemetery 
below Chatham Square acquired in 1682. There is no need here to recapitulate the 
evidence painstakingly marshalled by Samuel Oppenheim in Volume XXXII of the 
Publications of the American Jewish Historical Society, much of which verifies 
conclusions independently arrived at by the present writer. One argument, though 
a negative one, seems virtually conclusive. ‘The survey of the cemetery that was 
made by Cornelius Lodge in 1729 unmistakably marks both the burial ground 
purchased in 1682 and the ground additional to it bought in 1729 with their exact 
dimensions, as well as the neighboring lands on either side. It fails to give any indi- 
cation of the “little hook” of cemetery land granted in 1656, though this would al- 
most necessarily have been indicated had it been adjacent to these historically veri- 
fied Jewish cemeteries just below Chatham Square. The dimensions given on 
Lodge’s map agree with those given in the title deeds of 1682 and 1729. These do not 
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allow room for even the tiniest hook of land of the burial ground of 1656. That map 
definitely excludes the permissibility of regarding the ground of 1656 as having 
been part of or adjacent to the grounds of 1682 and 1729. 

Moreover, the land in the Chatham Square district was in 1656 not “free land” 
of the Dutch West India Company, and therefore could not have been granted 
by Stuyvesant and the City Council as a burial ground for the city’s Jews. 

Mention may here be made of one additional argument against a date for the 
cemetery earlier than 1682, because it escaped the notice of Mr. Oppenheim, and 
it is not included among the facts which he brought to bear on this question. The 
New York Union published an article in February, 1843, quoted in the Occident 
of April, 1843 (p. 57), in which occur the words, 

“The Jews commenced settling in New York about the year 1656. Tombstones 
bearing inscriptions more than one hundred and sixty years old may yet be seen 
in the old graveyard fronting on Oliver Street, in the rear of the Tradesmen’s Bank.” 

One hundred and sixty years prior to 1843, when that article was written, was 
1683—the date of the oldest tombstone now in the ground, that of Benjamin Bueno 
de Mesquita. Manifestly, the writer knew of no tombstone in that ground dated 
1669. For if in 1856 there had stood a tombstone dated 1669, the writer of an article 
in 1843, thirteen years earlier, would have described that tombstone, then one hun- 
dred and seventy-four years old, as “more than one hundred and seventy years old,” 
instead of as “more than one hundred and sixty years old.” His words clearly imply 
that over a century ago, in 1843, the oldest tombstone in the cemetery was not 
older than that of Benjamin Bueno de Mesquita (1683). 

We are therefore reluctantly forced to admit that we can not identify the loca- 
tion of the first Jewish cemetery of this city, the one granted in 1656. We must 
acknowledge that it was definitely not part of the old cemetery on the New Bowery, 
the story of which is traced in this book. 
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(Asterisks mark those whose graves were transferred to the 
Twenty-first Street ground) 


Name Year of Death Biography Number 


*Abendana, Mordecai 1690 140 
Abrahams, Abraham 1819 108 
Abrahams, Isaac A. 1813 
Abrahams, Kitty 1821 118 

*Abrahams, Leah 1828 
Abrahams, Moses 1816 
Abrahams, Rachel 1802 

*Adolphus, Charity 1773 

*Adolphus, Isaac 1774 

*Ashers, Rebecca 1740 





Berlin, Rebecca 1821 
Botinez, Miriam 1806 
Brandon, Lavinia 1828 
Brandon, Lavinia Reyna 1830 
Brandon, Sarah Esther Rodriguez 1823 
Burgos, Abraham 1722 
*Burgos, Mordecai 1736 





Capadocia, Moses 1809 
Cohen, Charity 1813 
*Cohen, Samuel Myers 1743 
Cohen, Simcha 1805 
Cohen, Solomon Myers 1796 
Crasto, Rachel 1819 


da Costa, Mrs. Jacob 1808 
d’Aguilar, Joseph 1807 
Daniel, Henry 1799 
de Fonseca, Miriam Lopez 1732 
*de Friez, Nathan 1775 
*de Lucena, Abraham Haim 1725 
de Mesquita, Benjamin Bueno 1683 
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Name 


*de Mesquita, Sarah Bueno 
de Meza, David 
*de Torres, Simha 


Ellis, Josiah 


*Faro, Bilhah Gabay 
*Franks, Aaron 
*Franks, Sarah 


Gomez, Abraham, Sr. 
*Gomez, Benjamin 
*Gomez, Benjamin 
*Gomez, Daniel 
*Gomez, David 
*Gomez, Esther 

Gomez, Esther 

Gomez, Esther 
*Gomez, Esther Rachel 

Gomez, Isaac Matthias 
*Gomez, Joseph 

Gomez, Lewis Moses 

Gomez, Mordecai 
*Gomez, Moses 
*Gomez, Moses Lewis 
*Gomez, Rebecca 
*Gomez, Rebecca 

Gomez, Rebekah (Rebecca) 

Gomez, Rebecca 
*Gomez, Reyna 

Gomperts, Bathsheba 
*Granada, Bianca Henriques 
*Granada, Sarah Henriques 


Harris, Alexander 
Hart, Aaron Asher 
Hart, Jacob, Sr. 
Hart, Phoebe Rosa 
Hart, Samuel 
*Hays, Basha 
Hays, David 
*Hays, Grace 
*Hays, Judah 
*Hendricks, Eve Esther 


ALPHABETICAL REGISTER 


Year of Death 
1708 
1796 
1746 


1798 


1694 
1738 
L733 


1808 
1792 
1828 
1784 
1769 
1753 
1811 
1822 
1736 
1810 
1734 
1740 
1750 
1826 
1828 
1729 
1761 
1801 
1813 
1740 
1817 
1690 
1708 


1796 
1800 
1822 
1814 
1813 
1740 
1812 
1740 
1764 
1775 


Biography Number 


3 


39 
161 
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Name Year of Death Biography Number 
Hendricks, Frances Henrietta 1817 99 
Hendricks, Jochebed Sarah 1821 117 
Hendricks, Joshua 1808 69 
Hendricks, Justina Brandly 1823 130 
Hendricks, Uriah 1798 44 
*Henriques, Abraham Nunes 1741 21 
Henriques, Elias 1818 104 
*[]hoa, Elijah 1699 147 
*Isaacs, Abraham 1743 23 
Isaacs, Amelia 1808 68 
Isaacs, Brandly 1825 131 
Isaacs, Eve Deborah 1807 64 
*Isaacs, Joseph 1737, 155 
Isaacs, Joshua 1810 75 
Isaacs, Nathaniel 1798 43 
Isaacs, Rachel 1819 107 
Jacobs, Benjamin 1739 16 
Jacobs, Benjamin 1811 81 
* Jacobs, Hannah 1822 Eo 
Jacobs, Raphael (Ralph) 1796 41 
*Jacobs, Sarah 1762 164 
Jewel, Mrs. 1809 74 
*Judah, Abraham 1784 31 
*Judah, Baruch 1774 29 
Judah, Jessy 1818 105 
Judah, Moses 1822 f26 
Judah, Walter Jonas 1798 42 
*Judith, daughter of Joseph 1745 25 
King, Eleazar 1804 57 
King, Judah 1806 63 
Lazarus, Fanny 1809 wie 
*Lazarus, Josephine 1822 176 
Lazarus, Samuel 1798 47 
Levy, Eleazar 1811 79 
*Levy, Esther 1826 178 
Levy, Grace 1817 98 
Levy, Hannah Naomi 1813 86 
Levy, Hayman 1789 35 
Levy, Jochebed 1820 III 


Levy, Miriam Lopez 1812 82 
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Name 


Levy, Moses 
*Levy, Rachel 
*Levy, Rachel 
Levy, Rachel Deborah 
Levy, Richa 
Levy, Samuel 
Levy, Sloe 
*Lobo, Manuel Jessurun 
Lopez, Joseph 
*Louzada, Aaron 
*Louzada, Jacob 
*Louzada, Jacob 


*Marques, Rachel Rodriguez 
*Marques, Rebecca 
*Michael, son of Joseph 

Moses, Isaac 

Moses, Israel Ariel 

Myers, Deborah 

Myers, M. 
*Myers, Miriam 

Myers, Rachel 

Myers, Samson M. 


Nathan, Grace 
Nathan, Jane 
Nathan(s), Joseph 
Nathan, Sally 
Nathan, Simon 
Noah, Manuel 
Nunes, Joseph Tores 
Nunes, Philah 


*Pardo, Joseph 
*Pardo, Sarah 
*Peixotto, Moses Cohen 
*Peixotto, Moses Levi Maduro 
Phillips, Jonas 
Phillips, Sarah Haya 
Picard, Hart 
*Pinheiro, Isaac 
*Pinto, Isaac 
Pinto, Jossy 
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Year of Death 
1728 
1732 
1749 
1821 
1788 
1719 
1811 
1806 
1822 
1764 
1729 
1744 


1733 
1697 


1744 
1818 


1801 
1808 
1799 
1781 
1801 
1805 


1831 
1823 
1798 
1820 
1822 
1822 
1704 
1818 


1690 
1690 
L925 
1828 
1803 
1811 
1821 
1710 
1791 
1808 


Biography Number 
6 
753 
162 
120 


34 
4 
80 
174 
126 
28 
7 


160 


154 
146 
-< 
103 
53 
71 
49 
172 
51 
59 
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Name 


Pinto, Rachel 
*Pinto, Sarah 


Reizchen 

Rivera, Abraham Rodriguez 

Rivera, Hannah Rodriguez 
*Rivera, Rachel Rodriguez 
*Rivera, Sarah Rodriguez de 

Rivera, Sarah Rodriguez 

Ruden, Jaques 


*Seixas, Abraham Mendes 
Seixas, Benjamin Mendes 

*Seixas, Elkalah Mendes 
Seixas, Gershom Mendes 
Seixas, Isaac Mendes 
Seixas, Jacob Mendes 
Simson, Ellen 
Simson, Jochebed M. 
Simson, Solomon 
Soesman, Sarah 
Solomon(s), Esther 

*Solomons, Joseph 


*Torres, Daniel 


*Unknown 
*Unknown 


*Valverde, Elias 
Welcome, Aron Haim 
Zuntz, Abraham 


Zuntz, Alexander 
*Zuntz, Judah 


Year of Death 


1815 
1785 


1796 
1823 
1820 
1731 
1727 
1820 
1806 


1742 
1817 
1785 
1816 
1817 
1821 
1819 
1814 
1801 
1814 
1816 
1821 


1770 


1690 
1742 


1739 
1806 
1813 


1819 
1829 


a> 
Biography Number 


93 
32 


40 
127 
114 
152 
5 
113 
62 


158 
100 
33 
¥5 
IOI 
119 
109 
QI 
50 
92 
94 
7S 


167 


144 
159 


156 
61 


88 











Year 
of Death 


1683 
1690 


1694 
1697 
1699 
1704 
1708 


1710 
Wes) 
1721 
eS 
1727 
1728 
£729 


i731 
L732 


1733 


734 
1736 


E37 
1738 
1739 


CHRONOLOGICAL REGISTER 


(Asterisks mark those whose graves were transferred to the 
Twenty-first Street ground) 


Biography 
Number 


I 
140 
141 
142 
143 
3 
145 

» 146 
147 

2 
148 
3 
149 
4 
150 
151 
5 

6 

7 

8 
152 
y 
10 
nh! 
II 
12 
13 
14 
155 
hy 
156 
16 


Name 


Benjamin Bueno de Mesquita 


*Mordecai Abendana 
*Joseph Pardo 
*Bianca Henriques Granada 
*Sarah Pardo 
Unknown 
*Bilhah Gabay Faro 
*Rebecca Marques 
*Elijah Ilhoa 
Joseph Tores Nunes 
*Sarah Henriques Granada 
*Sarah Bueno de Mesquita 
*Isaac Pinheiro 
Samuel Levy 
*Moses Cohen Peixotto 
Abraham Haim de Lucena 
*Sarah Rodriguez de Rivera 
Moses Levy 
*Jacob Louzada 
*Rebecca Gomez 
*Rachel Rodriguez Rivera 
Miriam Lopez de Fonseca 
Abraham Burgos 
*Rachel Rodriguez Marques 
*Sarah Franks 
*Joseph Gomez 
*Mordecai Burgos 
*Fsther Rachel Gomez 
*Joseph Isaacs 
*Aaron Franks 
*Elias Valverde 
Benjamin Jacobs 





Day of Death 


October 21 
March 31 
April 8 
April 10 
May 29 
May 31 





December 17 


October 13 
March 21 
October 24 
February 17 
May 5 

May 30 


August 17 
June 14 

June 12 
October 14 
October 21 
September 9 
October 26 
May 19 
November 30 
September 26 
July 18 
September 29 
May 25 

July 21 
August 30 
October 13 
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of Death Number Name Day of Death 
1740 17 *Rebecca Ashers January 22 
157 *Basha Hays March 4 
18 Lewis Moses Gomez March 31 
19 *Reyna Gomez July 24 
1740 20 *Grace Hays October 14 
1741 21 *Abraham Nunes Henriques June 9 
1742 158 *Abraham Mendes Seixas March 31 
159 *Unknown 
1743 22 *Samuel Myers Cohen September 21 
23 *Abraham Isaacs September 24 
1744 24 *Michael son of Joseph May 18 
160 *Jacob Louzada July 3 
1745 os *Judith August 2 
1746 161 *Simha de Torres October 24 
1749 162 *Rachel Levy August 21 
1750 26 Mordecai Gomez November 12 
1753 27 *Esther Gomez May 31 
1761 163 *Rebecca Gomez September 23 
1762 164 *Sarah Jacobs September 20 
1764 165 *Judah Hays August 19 
28 * Aaron Louzada December 27 
1769 166 *David Gomez July 16 
1770 167 *Daniel Torres May 16 
1792 168 *Benjamin Gomez August 9 
1773 169 *Charity Adolphus June 18 
1774 29 *Baruch Judah January 12 
30 *Isaac Adolphus September 7 
| 1775 170 *Eve Esther Hendricks June 24 
171 *Nathan de Friez July 22 
1781 172 *Miriam Myers July 1 
| 1784 173 *Daniel Gomez August 27 
31 Abraham Judah September 2 
1785 32 *Sarah Pinto : March 8 
33 *Elkalah Mendes Seixas October 30 
| 1788 34 Richa Levy October 5 
| 1789 35 Hayman Levy August 20 
1791 36 *Isaac Pinto January 17 
| 1796 37 Solomon Myers Cohen February 15 
38 Alexander Harris August 14 
| 39 David de Meza August 25 
| 40 Reizchen September 9 
41 Raphael Jacobs September 16 
1708 42 Walter Jonas Judah September 15 
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Year 
of Death 


1798 


1799 


1801 


1802 
1803 
1804 
1805 


1806 
1806 


1807 


1808 


1809 


1810 


1811 


1811 
1812 


1813 


Biography 
Number 
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Name 


Nathaniel Isaacs 
Uriah Hendricks 
Joseph Nathan 
Josiah Ellis 
Samuel Lazarus 
Henry Daniel 
M. Myers 
Solomon Simson 
Rachel Myers 
Rebekah Gomez 
Israel Ariel Moses 
Rachel Abrahams 
Aaron Asher Hart 
Jonas Phillips 
Eleazar King 
Simcha Cohen 
Samson M. Myers 
*Manuel Jessurun Lobo 
Miriam Botinez 
Aron Haim Welcome 
Jaques Ruden 
Judah King 
Eve Deborah Isaacs 
Joseph d’Aguilar 
Mrs. Jacob da Costa 
Jossy Pinto 
Amelia Isaacs 
Joshua Hendricks 
Abraham Gomez, Sr. 
Deborah Myers 
Moses Capadocia 
Fanny Lazarus 
Mrs. Jewel 
Joshua Isaacs 
Isaac Matthias Gomez 
Esther Gomez 
Sarah Haya Phillips 
Eleazar Levy 
Sloe Levy 
Benjamin Jacobs 
Miriam Lopez Levy 
David Hays 
Charity Cohen 






Day of Death 


September 25 
September 27 
October 1 
October 8 
October 11 
August 18 
May 
January 17 
March 30 
June 25 

July 20 
November 3 
December 9 
January 29 
October 14 
June 24 
August 5 | 
May 17 | 
May 20 | 
July 13 

October 5 

November 26 
September 16 
November 1 

January 30 

March 14 

April 20 

May 1 

September 12 
September 13 

February 19 

August 1 

August 27 

February 17 

December 4 

January 3 

January 30 

February 12 

April 5 

December 15 

July 22 

October 18 

January 19 
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Year Biography 
of Death Number Name 

Rebecca Gomez 
Hannah Naomi Levy 
Isaac A. Abrahams 
Abraham Zuntz 
Samuel Hart 
Phoebe Rosa Hart 
Jochabed M. Simson 
Sarah Soesman 
Rachel Pinto 
Esther Solomons 
Gershom Mendes Seixas 
Moses Abrahams 
Bathsheba Gomperts 
Grace Levy 
Frances Henrietta Hendricks 
Benjamin Mendes Seixas 
Isaac Mendes Seixas 
Philah Nunes 
Isaac Moses 
Elias Henriques 
Jessy Judah 
Rachel Crasto 
Rachel Isaacs 
Abraham Abrahams 
Ellen Simson 
Alexander Zuntz 
Jochebed Levy 
Sally Nathan 
Sarah Rodriguez Rivera 
Hannah Rodriguez Rivera 
Hart Picard 

*Joseph Solomons 
Rebecca Berlin 
Jochebed Sarah Hendricks 
Kitty Abrahams 
Jacob Mendes Seixas 
Rachel Deborah Levy 
Manuel Noah 

*Josephine Lazarus 

*Hannah Jacobs 
Jacob Hart, Sr. 
Esther Gomez 
Simon Nathan 
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Day of Death 


February 28 
May x 
July 4 
November 22 
December 25 
October 12 
October 30 
December 17 
October 30 
February 4 
July 2 
October 24 
March 1 
March 5 
May 9 
August 16 
November 4 
April 2 
April 16 
May 12 
May 29 
March 11 
June 6 

June 15 
September 30 
October 15 
February 28 
vee 
May 23 
November 4 
January 5 
February 23 
February 27 
March 5 
April 18 
June 22 
August 30 
January 22 
February 28 
February 28 
May 9 
August 7 
September 8 
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Year 
of Death 


1822 


1823 


1825 
1826 


1828 
1828 


1829 
1830 
1831 


Biography 
Number 
125 
126 
127 
128 
129 
130 
131 
178 
132 
133 
134 
179 
135 
136 
137 
138 
139 
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Name 


Moses Judah 
Joseph Lopez 
Abraham Rodriguez Rivera 
Sarah Esther Rodriguez Brandon 
Jane Nathan 
Justina Brandly Hendricks 
Brandly Isaacs 
*Esther Levy 
*Moses Gomez 
Lavinia Brandon (Cypress Hills) 
*Moses Levi Maduro Peixotto 
*Leah Abrahams 
*Benjamin Gomez 
*Moses Lewis Gomez 
*Judah Zuntz 
Lavinia Reyna Brandon (Cypress Hills) 
Grace Nathan (Cypress Hills) 


Day of Death 


September 25 
November 28 
January 9 
March 30 
April 19 
May 9 
February 16 
March 17 
May 29 
April 10 
July 16 

July 30 
August 14 
October 12 
March 4 
June 16 
November 9 











BURIALS IN THE CHATHAM SQUARE CEMETERY 
RECORDED IN THE REGISTER 
OF CONGREGATION SHEARITH ISRAEL, 
THOUGH THE GRAVE CAN NO LONGER 
BE IDENTIFIED 


Date of Burial Hebrew Date Name 


1753-54 Jacob Moses’ daughter 
1756-57 H. Hays 
25 Nov. 1758 24 Heshvan, Isaac Levy Marks 
14 Dec. 1758 15 Kislev, Nap: Br Franks 
26 Feb. 1759 30 Shebat, Meleg son of Judah Hays 
21 April, 1759 25 Nisan, Elias Solomons (Samas of This Con- 
gregation) 
27 May, 1759 2 Sivan, Moses Son of Isaac Gomes Junior 
12 Nov. 1759 22 Heshvan, Isaac Nabaro 
15 Oct. 1760 5 Heshvan, Faybes son of N. Hart Myers 
22 Feb. 1761 18 Adar Rishon, Asher son of Isaac Hays 
23 May, 1761 19 Iyar, Sara wife of Aron Nunes Cardoso 
5 Aug. 1761 5 Ab, Rittel Hana wife of D. Ralp de Pas, and 
late widow of Asher Ettingh 
Beoug. 1761 . 38 Ab, Rittel daughter of Myer Myers 
gabce,. 1761 11 Kisley, David son of Isaac Gomez Junior 
16 Feb. 1762 23 Shebat dau. of Moses Benjamin Franks 
20 Sept. 1762 3 Tishri, Sarah, wife of Raphael Jacobs 
eect... 1762. 16 . Lishri, Rebecca dau. of Josiah Levy 
emcee, 1762. 17 Lishri, The Hacham Moses Lyon from Poland 
eect. 1762 2§ Lishri, Rebecca dau. of Moses of Daniel Go- 
mes 
fonDec= 1762 30 Kislevy, Bilah dau. of the late Moses Hart 
5 May, 1763 22 lyar, Haya Sara dau. of Hayman Levy 
18 July, 1763 8 Ab, Sara dau. of Isaac Gomes Junior 
eeocpih 1763 1. -Lishri, Jacob of Mordechay Gomes 
20 Sept. 1763 13 Tishri, Sara dau. of David Jacob Levy 
Poelan.) 1764 21 Shebat, Sara dau. of Judah Barned 
1 July, 1764 1 Tammuz, a dau. of Isaac Isaacs (in Long Is- 
and) 
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Date of Burial 


18 Aug. 1764 
1 Sept. 1764 
7 IWeC. era 70a 

30 Dec. 1764 
8 Aug. 1765 

18 Sept. 1765 

27 May, 1766 
6 June, 1766 

29 Aug. 1766 

12 Jan. 1767 

26 Feb. 1767 

20 Sept. 1767 

28 Nov. 1767 
15 June, 1768 
16 Jan. 1769 
2 April, 1769 

1769-70 

29 April, 1770 

28 June, 1770 

29 Aug. 1770 

Lt, Sept. 1770 

19 Sept. 1770 

26 Sept. 1770 

fo. Octs 1770 

23 Aug. 1771 
PMDeDiwutaat 
9 Sept. 1771 

28 Nov. 1771 
17 June, 7772 
3 July, 1772 

26 July, 1772 

29 July, 1772 

17 Aug. 1772 
8 Nov. 1772 
19 Feb. 1773 
13) JuUe; ee 
Se Aug ites 

29 Aug. 1773 
Deca a3 
1 Sept. 1774 





BURIALS IN CHATHAM SQUARE CEMETERY 
Hebrew Date 


20 Ab, 

4 Elul, 
13 Kislev, 
6 Tebet, 
21 Ab, 

zie kishriys 
19 Sivan, 
29 Sivan, 
24 Elul, 


12 Shebat, 


27 Adar, 

26 Elul, 

7 Kislev, 
30 Sivan, 

8 Shebat, 
24 Ve Adar, 


1 lyar, 

5 Tammuz, 
8 Elul, 

21 Elul, 
29 Elul, 

7 Tishri, 
30 Tishri, 


13 Elul, 
29 Elul, 

2 Tishri, 
21 Kislev, 
16 Sivan, 

2 Tammuz, 
25 Tammuz, 
28 Tammuz, 
18 Ab, 

11 Heshvan, 
26 Shebat, 
22 Sivan, 

19 Ab, 

10 Elul, 

16 Kislev, 
24 Elul, 


5524 
5524 
5525 
5525 
5525 
5526 
5526 
5526 
5526 


Suey 


5527 
5527 
5528 
5528 
5529 
5529 


§33° 
mee 
553° 
5530 
sas0 
5539 
553% 
Dads 


55.32 
5531 
5532 
55:32 
Se fe 
55.32 
A Ele 
5532 
5532 
5533 
3333 
5533 
deo3 
95:33 
5534 
5534 






Name 


Solomon Solomons (a stranger) 

Isaac son of Moses Gomes 

Samuel of Abraham Pinto 

Miryam wife of the late Samuel Levy 

Elkala wife of Myer Myers 

Isaac Hays 

Mrs. Rebecca Navarro 

Mrs. Esther da Costa 

Esther Abrahams relict of Isaac Abra- 
hams 

Mrs. Sarah Franks wife of Mr. Moses 
Benjamin Franks 

Judith wife of Joseph Jones 

Abraham son of Hayman Levy 

Teltz wife of Samuel Moses 

Judah son of Myer Myers 

Jacob Franks 

Gabriel Jos. Torres son of Moses Go- 
mez 

Rachel Campanall 

Rachel dau. of Samuel Judah 

Sarah dau. of Jonas Phillips 

Isaac Gomez 

Gabriel son of Asher Myers 

Judith dau. of Jonas Phillips 

Rachel Campanal 

dau. of Eleazar son of Samuel 





Levy 
Jacob son of Eleazar Ben Zaken 
Jacob son of Michael Jacobs 
Eglah dau. of Abraham I. Abrahams 
Myer son of Eleazar S. Levy 
Hindlah dau. of Jonas Phillips 
Lebanah dau. of Mattathias Gomez 
Esther dau. of Jacob Aarons 
Mrs. Frumet Simson 
Moses son of Mattathias Gomez 
Hannah wife of Joshua Levy 
Mrs. Judith Myers 
Myer son of Abraham Waag 
Jacob 2d son of Eleazar Ben Zaken 
Sampson Simson 
Gedeliah Solomons 
Frumit dau. of Solomon Simson 





_— — 
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BURIALS IN CHATHAM SQUARE CEMETERY 


Date of Burial 


26 July, 
16 Aug. 
18 Aug. 
16 Apr. 


29 Aug. 
29 Jan. 


21 June, 
23 June, 
26 Dec. 
17 April, 
25 April, 
23 June, 
27 June, 
25 Nov. 
& Dec. 
10 Feb. 
22 Mar. 
29 June, 
n3-Oct, 


mer Oct. 
5 Feb. 
12 July, 

Nov. 
28 Nov. 
a2) jan. 


12 Apr. 


July, 


1775 
1775 
1775 
1776 


1776 
1777 


Hebrew Date 


28 Tammuz, 
20 Ab, 

22 Ab, 

27 Nisan, 


14. Elul 
21 Shebat, 


5535 
5535 
5535 
5536 


5536 
5537 


503 
Name 


Princeada dau. of Eleazar Ben Zaken 

Miriam dau. of Myer Myers ; 

Aaron son of hig: vee } ee 

Rachel wife of Mattathias Gomez at 
Newark, N.]J. 

Mrs. Esther Abrahams 

Hart Aaron 


From this point to 1804 the records are fragmentary. 


1778 
1778 
1778 
1779 
1779 
1779 
1779 
1779 
1779 
1780 
1780 
1780 
1781 


1784 
1786 
1787 
1987 
1788 
1789 
1789 


1789 


19 Sivan, 
21 Sivan, 

ge Webet, 
30 Nisan, 

9 lyar, 

9 Tammuz, 
13 Tammuz, 
16 Kislev, 
26 Kislev, 

4 Adar, 

15 Adar Sheni, 
28 Sivan, 
zea Lishri, 


26-27 Tishri, 


6-7 Adar, 
25-26 Tammuz, 


27-28 Heshvan, 
24° 1 ebet; 


16 Nisan, 


Betw. 20 Aug. 1789 & 28 Feb. 1790 


28 Feb. 


1790 


14 Adar, 


Betw. 28 Feb. 1790 & 2 Jan. 1791 


2 Jan. 
18 June, 
21 April, 
14 May, 


1791 
1792 
T7794 
nyo5 


26 lebet, 
27-28 Sivan, 
21 Nisan, 
24-25 lyar, 


5538 
5538 
5539 


Bilah bat Elhanan 

Hananel son of Joseph Simons 

Naphtali infant son of Abm Waag 

Joseph Benzaken 

Isaac Lazarus 

Hyam infant son of Lyon Jonas 

Levy Israel (Shammas) 

Hannah wife of Isaac Hart 

David Nathans 

Jacob da Costa 

Michael Jacobs 

Henry infant son of Lyon Jonas 

Grace, wife of Nathan Hart, sister of 
Joshua Isaacs (at Jamaica, L.I.) 

Old Mr. Nathan 

Gershom son of Moses Seixas, age 12 
days 

Isaac Seixas age 6 years 

Martha Moravia Lazarus 

Joseph Simson, age 101 

Sampson Lazarus, father-in-law of 
Joshua Isaacs 

Elkaley Ester wife of Abraham I. Abra- 
hams 

Moses Gomez, buried next to his son 
Daniel 

S. D. de Lucena and Isaac Pinto (?) 

Doctr Dacosta 

Rachel wife of Hyman Myers 

S. de Lucina 

Jacob Louzada 

Moses Levy, age 88 

Levi Cohen, died at Corlear Hook 

Fanny Lazarus, mother-in-law of 
Joshua Isaacs 
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Date of Burial Hebrew Date Name 
10 Aus. 1796 6 Ab, 


=) 


Abraham L Abrahams, ave 7 

A danginer of Asher Levy 

Deborzh Gomez 

23 Oct 1801 17 Heshvan, 5362 Abraham Hurtz (28 yrs. yellow fever) 
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After 5534 the records are again consecutive, though not necessanly complete 


Sarah wife of Elezzar Levy 

7 wile © of Michael Iszacs 

- ad of J. G Berim 

A child of Mrs. Wolfe 

Aivsiaun szacs (Shams) 

A female child of E. Marks, srandchald 
of Mrs. Jacob Hart 

het Zapporah dansiter of Semzs Nathan, 
age 6 years. (Children’ row) 

Amel: deuchter of Iseac of Levi of 
London Children’ > row) 
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21 Aug. Naphrli, son of Iszac Moses Jr. age 10 
months (Children’s row 
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A child of Benedict Solomons 


19 Apr. 1823 8 lya, 5583 Mrs Shama Nath (Inseperste row.) 
2 May, 1823 21 Tyar, 5583 Eliasson of David Vakeamme 

9 Sept. 1828 ox Tishri, 3389 © Moses Leon 

12 Oct. 1828 14 Heshvan. 5389 Moses Lewis son of Azron Gomez, ase 
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ife of Iszac Moses (d_ 24 Fume, 
1824, first buried m the 11th Serect 
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GLOSSARY AND BIBLIOGRAPHY 








GLOSSARY 


(The words explained are Hebrew unless otherwise indicated. 
The often erratic spelling follows that in the quoted texts.) 


Ab: Fifth Hebrew month, approximately August. 

Abel: A mourner. 

Achuzath kever: A possession of a burying place, Genesis 23:4. Right of burial. 

Adar: Twelfth Hebrew month, approximately March. 

Adar Rishon: First Adar. The twelfth month in a Jewish leap year, approximately 
February. 

Adjunta (Ajunta) [Spanish]: United. The council or governing body of the syna- 


rocue. 
ert (plural, Adjuntos) [Spanish]: A member of the Ajunta. 

A.M. [Latin]: Initials of Anno Mundi, In the year (since the creation) of the world. 

Ansche Chesed or Anshei Chesed: Men of kindness. The name of a congregation. 

Arba Anashim (Anoshim): Four men. The directorate of the Hebra. 

Argumentum e silentio [Latin]: An argument from the silence. 

Ascama: Agreement. A (by) law of the congregation. 

Aschanazim: see Ashkenaz. 

Ascoba: see Hashcabah. 

Ashkenaz or Ashkenazi (plural, Ashkenazim): A Jew residing in, or descended 
from those who reside in, the countries of Central and Northern Europe, as 
contrasted with Sephardi. 

Ashkenazic: Pertaining to the traditions of the Ashkenazim. 

Asquenazum or Asquinazum: see Ashkenaz. 

Barette [Berith]: Covenant (of circumcision). 

Bereshith: In the beginning. First word of the book of Genesis. See Hatan Bereshith. 

Beth a Haim, Beth Ahaim, Bethaim, Bet Haim, Beth Chaim, Beth Hachayyim, Beth 
Hahaim, Beth Haim, Beth Hyim, or Bt ahaim: The Home of Life, the cemetery. 

Beth Din: The House of Judgment. The religious court consisting of three quali- 
fied rabbis competent to decide Jewish ritual and legal questions. 

Beth Haim Shenee: Second cemetery. 

Beth Hayim Shelishi: Third cemetery. 

Beth Holim: Home of the Sick. The Sephardic home for the aged in London. 

Beth Israel: House of Israel. 

Beth Olam: House of Eternity. The cemetery. 

Bnai Jeshurun: Children of Jeshurun. The name of the second oldest synagogue in 
New York City. 

Bodeck: Examiner. The one who conducts the examination of the carcass of an 
animal immediately after it is killed to determine its fitness for food. 
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Biirgerschaft [German]: The commonalty. 

Chacham (plural, Chachamim): Sage. Title given to a rabbi in a Sephardic com- 
munity. 

Chanuka: Dedication, The Festival of Lights, occurring in December. 

Chazan (plural, Chazanim): The cantor-reader of the synagogue service, the min- 
ister. 

Chodesh: Month. 

Cohen (plural Cohanim): Priest. One of the descendants of Aaron. 

Deos Ihe tenha em benditos maos. Amen. [Portuguese]: May God hold him in 
blessed hands. Amen. 

Dios lo tenga en bendita memoria. Amen. [Spanish]: May God hold him in blessed 
memory. Amen. 

Ellul or Elul: Sixth Hebrew month, approximately August. 

Elogio [Spanish]: Eulogy, panegyric. 

Erev: The eve of. 

Escaba, Escoba, Escobah, Escova, Escabot, or Escaboth: see Hascaba. 

Escama: see Ascama. 

Fast of Ab: Occurring on the ninth day of the month of Ab. It commemorates the 
destruction of Jerusalem and the beginning of the Jewish exile. 

Gabay or Gaby: Treasurer (or President). 

Gemelut Hasidim, Gemiluth Hasadim, or Gimelut(h) Hasedim: Bestowal of 
Mercies. The name of the sick benefit burial society. 

Haftarah or Haftorah: The liturgical reading from the historical or prophetic books 
of the Bible. 

Haham (plural, Hahamim): Sage. Title given to a rabbi in a Sephardic community. 

Hahodesh: The month. Name of the Sabbath in the weeks immediately preceding 
Passover when the reading Exodus 12: 1-20, is added to the synagogue service. 

Hanukkah: Dedication. The Festival of Lights occurring in December. 

Harba Hanashim: see Arba Anashim. 

Hascaba or Hashcabah (plural, Hashcaboth): Memorial prayer. The prayer recited 
in memory of the dead. 

Hatan Bereshith: Bridegroom of the Beginning. The one chosen for the honor of 
commencing the annual reading of the Pentateuchal cycle in synagogue. 

Hatan Torah: Bridegroom of the Law. The one chosen for closing the annual read- 
ing of the Pentateuchal cycle in synagogue. 

Hazan (plural, Hazanim): The cantor-reader of the synagogue service, the minister. 

Hebra or Hebrah: Society, Fellowship. Short for Hebra Gemiluth Hasadim or 
Hebra Hased Va-Amet. Also, the building in which “the society” or the con- 
gregation held meetings. 

Hebra Hased Va Amet, Hebra Hazed Va emet, or Hebra Hesed ve-Emet: Fellow- 
ship of Kindness and Truth. Name of the burial society formed in New York 
in 1802. 

Heshvan or Hesvan: Eighth Hebrew month, approximately November. 

Hodes or Hodesh: Month. 

Hoogduitsche [Dutch]: High German. 

Hoshaana Rabbah: The Great Hosanna. The seventh day of the Festival of Booths. 
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Iyar: Second Hebrew month, approximately May. 

Jahrzeit [German]: Anniversary of a death. 

Jehedim: see Yehidim. 

Joden Savanne [Dutch]: The Jews’ plain. 

Junta: see Adjunta. 

Jurat [French]: Title of a city magistrate in Bordeaux, France. 

K.K.; Abbreviation for Kahal Kadosh, Holy Congregation. 

Kaal, Kahal, or Khal: Congregation. 

Kaddish [Aramaic]: Holy. Mourner’s prayer. 

Kados: Holy. 

Kalfe Sedaka [Greek and Hebrew]: Charity Box. 

Karka: Earth, soil, land, ground. 

Kehela or Kehila: Congregation. 

Kethubbah: Marriage contract. 

Kever: Grave. 

Kislev: Ninth Hebrew month, approximately December. 

Kodez: Sacred. Consecrated for synagogue use; property of the synagogue. 

Kosher: Clean, fit. Ritually permissible, applied to food and dishes. 

Levi or Levite: A descendant of the tribe of Levi. 

Manes [Latin]: The soul of the dead. 

Marranos [Spanish]: Jews of Spain or Portugal or their possessions, from the fif- 
teenth century onwards, who perforce lived outwardly as Catholics, while 
secretly adhering to Judaism. 

Maskil: Informed in the Jewish law. 

Maskil ve Navon: A learned scholar. 

Matan Ba Seter: A gift in secret. (Proverbs 21:14.) The name of a charitable fund. 

Matanah: Gift. 

Matar House, Mautar House, or Metaher House: Purification House. The mortuary 
chapel in which the dead were prepared for burial. 

Matzoth: Plural of Matzah. Unleavened bread, eaten during Passover. 

Mautar board: The board of cleansing on which the dead are prepared for burial. 

Menachem: Comforter, comforting. The month of Ab, so named euphemistically 
because of the black fast on the ninth day. 

Mesiberah, Miseberach, or Mi Sheberach: He who blessed. Opening words of a 
formula invoking blessing on those named therein. 

Metaher House: see Matar House. 

Met Mitzva: The paramount religious duty of providing the dead with burial. 

Minha: Afternoon service. 

Minhag: Custom, traditional usage. 

Minyan: The quorum of ten Jewish males above the age of thirteen required in 
order to conduct congregational services. 

Mitzvah: A commandment. Hence, a good deed, religious duty. Specifically, an 
honorary function in divine service performed by a member of the congrega- 
tion. 

Mohamad or Ma’amad: Standing representation, the governing body of the con- 
gregation, the executive board. 
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Mohel: One qualified to perform the religious duty of circumcision. 

Navon: see Maskil ve Navon. 

Nisan or Nissan: The first Hebrew month, approximately April. 

Non obstante Judaeorum seu alterius cujuscumque contradicentis repugnantia 
[Latin]: Notwithstanding the objection of the Jews or of anyone else in the 
opposition. 

Obt [Latin]: Abbreviation of obiit, he died. 

Olam: Eternity. 

Omer: Sheaf. The period of seven weeks between Passover and Pentecost, counted 
day by day in accordance with the command of Leviticus 23:15, 16. 

Oshinarabah or Hoshaana Rabba: The Great Hosanna. The seventh day of the 
Festival of Booths. 

Pallida mors aequo pulsat pede pauperum tabernas regumque turres [Latin]: With 
even foot pale death treads the huts of the poor and the palaces of kings. 
Parah: Heifer. Name of the Sabbath in the weeks immediately following Purim 

when the reading Numbers 19: 1-22 is added to the synagogue service. 

Parnas or Parnass (plural, Parnasim): President of a congregation, warden. 

Parnas Presidente [Hebrew and Spanish]: The presiding warden, acting president 
of the congregation. 

Parnas Residente [Hebrew and Spanish]: The president chosen for the second half 
of the year from Passover to Rosh Hashanah. 

Parnas u Manhig: President and Leader. 

Parza [Parashah]: The weekly liturgical reading from the Pentateuch. 

Pasqua [Spanish]: Passover, occurring on Nisan 15-22, approximately in April. 

Pentecost: Sivan 6 and 7, approximately in June. 

Polonies ‘Talmud Torah School: The religious school of Congregation Shearith 
Israel, New York, named after Myer Polonies. 

Purim: Feast of Esther (Esther 9, 26), occurring in March. 

Regenten [Dutch]: Governors. 

Relapsi [Latin]: Members of the church who have relapsed from the Catholic faith. 

Remoniems: Pomegranates i.e., the twin silver bells used for crowning the scroll of 
the law. 

Rishon: First. 

Rosh Chodesh, Rosh Hodes, Rosh Hodesh, or Ros Hodes: The head of the month, 
new moon, the first day of the Jewish month. 

Rosh Hashanah, Rosh Hashana, or Rosashana: The head of the year. The Jewish 
New Year, occurring on the first and second of Tishri, approximately in Sep- 
tember. 

Sabat: see Shebat. 

Sabbath Hanuca: The Sabbath occurring during Chanucah, the Feast of Lights. 

Sabbath of Comfort: The Sabbath after the fast of Ab, occurring toward the end 
of July, or early in August. 

Schepen [Dutch]: Sheriff. 

Schout [Dutch]: Sheriff. 

Sebatt: see Shebat. 

Sedaka: see Tsedaka. 
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Sefer: see Sepher. 

Segan: Deputy presiding officer, Vice-President. « 

Seherit Israel: see Shearith Israel. 

Selihoth: Penitential prayers of supplication. 

Sephardi (plural, Sephardim): A Jew of Spain or Portugal or his descendants. 

Sephardic: Applying to Jews of Spain and Portugal or their descendants. 

Sepher (plural, Sepharim): Book. The scroll of the law, the Pentateuch. 

Sepher Torah: Book of the Law. The parchment scroll of the five books of Moses. 

Seudoth: Meals. Plural of Seudah. 

Shabos: Sabbath. 

Shabuoth: Weeks. The Feast of Weeks, Pentecost, occurring on the sixth and 
seventh of Sivan, approximately in May-June. 

Shaleshe: see Shelishi. 

Shamas or Shammas: The beadle and sexton of a synagogue. 

Shearith Israel, Sherrit Israel, or Sh. Isl.: Remnant of Israel. The name of the first 
Jewish congregation in New York City. 

Shebat: The eleventh Hebrew month, approximately February. 

She(c)hitah: The method of killing poultry or cattle for food in accordance with 
Jewish ritual prescription. 

Shekalim: Shekels. Name of the Sabbath in the weeks immediately preceding Purim 
when the reading Exodus 30:11-16 is added to the synagogue service. 

Shelishi: Third. 

Shenee or Sheni: Second. 

Sho(c)het: Slaughterer. The official licensed to kill poultry or cattle for food in 
accordance with Jewish ritual prescription. 

Shool or Shoole [German, Schule]: The synagogue, so called from its use as a reli- 
gious school. 

S. Israel: see Shearith Israel. 

Sit tibi terra levis. [Latin]: May the earth be light upon thee. 

Sivan: The third Hebrew month, approximately June. 

Sochet: see Shochet. 

Succah: Booth. Built as a symbol of the harvest for the festival of Succoth. 

Succoth or Sucoth: Booths. The Festival of Tabernacles, Tishri 15-21, approxi- 
mately the beginning of October. 

Sua Bemdita alma goze da gloria [Portuguese] and Su Bendita alma goze de gloria 
[Spanish]: May his blessed soul enjoy glory. 

' Taba or Tabat: Box. The hazan’s platform or reading desk in synagogue. 

Taharah: Cleansing. The ritual of preparing the dead for burial. 

Talmud: The rabbinical collection of Jewish law, etc. 

Tammuz: The fourth Hebrew month, approximately July. 

Tebet: The tenth Hebrew month, approximately January. 

Tishri: The seventh Hebrew month, approximately October. 

Torah: The Pentateuch, five books of Moses. 

Tsedaka: Righteousness, charity, used also to denote the general synagogue funds, 
devoted largely to charity. 

Yahid: Singular form of Yehidim. 
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Yahidim or Yehidim: Individuals. Members of the congregation. 

Yore Denga: Teaching knowledge. The second division of the Shulchan Aruch, 
the official digest of Jewish law. 

Yomtob: Good day. A religious festival. 

Yorsite: see Jahrzeit. 

Zachor: Remember. The name given to the Sabbath before Purim when Deuteron- 
omy 25:17-19 is added to the synagogue service. 

Zedaka: see Tsedaka. 

Zemiroth or Zimroth: Songs. Specifically those chanted at the beginning of the 

morning service. 
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Alvares, Solomon Jessurun, 221 

American Jewish Historical Society, 51; Pub- 
lications, 489 

American Revolution, see Revolution 

American Scenic and Historic Preservation 
Society, 51 

Amsterdam Sephardic Jewish community, 4 ff., 


174 
Anderson, Dr., 89 
Andrada, Salvador d’, 7, 8, 9, 456 
Anne, Queen, 219 
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Anshe Chesed Congregation, New York, per- 
mission granted for burial of members of, 
in cemetery of Congregation Shearith Is- 
rael, 90, 91 

Arbib, Edmond R., 142 

Arden, James, 74 

Arrias, Abraham Raphael, 314 

Ascough, Dr., 89 

Asher, Joseph Mayor, 142 

Asher, Michael, 217 

Asher, Rycha, 226 

Ashers, Rebecca, 216-17, 194, 4595 epitaph, 165 

Ashkenazim, in New York, 119; proportion 
of Sephardim and, in New York, 169 ff.; in 
early days, did not possess family name, 174; 
Sephardic-Ashkenazic relationships, 89, 90, 


172 

Astor, John Jacob, 255, 290 

Atias, Jacob, 332 

Augsburg, pilfering of Jewish tombstones, 54 
Austin, Isaac, 263 


Badlam’s battery, 51 

Baker, David, 115, 148 

Baldwin, J., 385 

Bancker, Christopher, 41 

Bancker, Evert, 41 

Bank of Rhode Island, Newport, 346 

Baptist Church, New York, 108 

Barnard College, Annie Nathan Meyer 
founder of, 418 

Barreto, Francisco, 6 

Barrett, Walter, 380 

Bartolome, Francisco Luis, 174 

Barton, Elizabeth, 45 

Baruch, Bernard M., 462 

Baruch, Judah, 241-42, 174, 246, 269 

Barzillai the Gileadite, 84 

Basford, Jno., 232 

Bastiana, 454 

Bayard, Nicholas, 469 

Bayard, Nicholas, and Son, 309 

Bayonne (France), British troops encamped 
in Jewish burial ground, 56; Jewish funerals, 


57 
Bean, Thome, 63 
Beekman, William, 14 
Bellamont, Lord, 198, 461 
Benjamin of Tudela, 53 
Benjamins, Rachel, 476 
Benjamins, Todros, 476 
Benzoken, Eleazar, 61 
Berlin, Jacob G(ershom), 175, 405 
Berlin, Rebecca, 404-5, 316 
“Bestevaar’s Cripple Bush” or Bestevaar’s 
Kreupel Bosch, 17 


INDEX 


Beth Ahabah Congregation, Richmond, Va., 


143 

Beth El Temple, New York, 90 

Beth Haim, see Chatham Square Cemetery 

Beth Haim Shaleshe, see Twenty-first Street 
cemetery 

Beth Haim Shenee, see Milligan (Eleventh) 
Street burial ground 

Beth Shalome Congregation, Richmond, Va., 


143 
Bibliography, 513-17 
Bickford, George, 34 
Bidache, funeral cortege in need of protection, 


57 

Biographies, 187-485 

Black Death, 54 

Blaine, William Neunham, 125 

Bnai Jeshurun Congregation, New York, 120, 
424, 431; claim to share in Congregation 
Shearith Israel’s cemetery, 149 

Bordeaux, New Christians tolerated, 4; 
Sephardic Jews leave: jurats appeal to king, 
5; Marrano cemetery, 13; Sephardic Jewish 
community, 57 

Bosch, Justus, 457 

Botinez, Abraham ben Isaac, 302 

Botinez, Miriam, 301-2; epitaph, 164 

Boul, Jacob, 34 

Bound Brook, N.J., “the Jew House,” 202 

Bradford, William, 294 

Brandilla, Justina, see Hendricks, 
Brandly 

Brandon, Abraham Rodriguez, 422, 427 

Brandon, Isaac Lopez, 422, 426, 427, 437 

Brandon, Lavinia, 426-27, 142, 422, 437 

Brandon, Lavinia Reyna, 437, 142, 427 

Brandon, Sarah Esther Rodriguez, 422, 427 

Brazil, Jewish settlers fled from Portuguese in, 
5, 168 

Breested, Andrew, 26 

Breslau, pilfering of Jewish tombstones, 54 

Brett, Catherine, 339 

Brevoort, Henry, 127 

Brick Presbyterian Church, New York, grave- 
yard around, 158 

Brisker, Isaac, 335 

Brockholst, Mary, 473 

Broome, John, 283 

Brower, Nicholas, 221 

Burial, depth of graves, 72; control of right of, 
83-93; requests for exceptions to chrono- 
logical sequence of, 84ff.; disciplinary 
policy, 88, 92; obligation to give, supersedes 
other duties, 93; last rites reconstructed, 94; 
end of, on Manhattan, 125; heavy expense, 

133; ordinance relative to, 141; Jewish cus- 


Justina 











INDEX 


tom of giving prompt, 391; see also Ceme- 
teries; Chatham Square Cemetery 

Brown, Abigail, see Pardo, Abigail 

Brown, Esther (Hester), see Pardo, Esther 

Brown, Joseph Pardo, see Pardo, Joseph 

Brown, Saul, see Pardo, Saul 

Browne, David, 445, 447 

Browne, Sir Thomas, 179 

Browne, Yosias, 445, 447 

Bryant Park, New York, once a potter’s field, 
Be, ig 

Bryson, David, 116 

Buckle, William, 43 ff., 47, 48; congregation 
obliged to buy house built by, ro9 

Bueno, Efraim, 5 

Bueno, Joseph, see Bueno de Mesquita, Joseph 

Bullowa, Jesse G. M., 142 

Bull Sicut Judaeis, 55 

Bunn, Rachel, 229 

Bunn, Rose, 229 

Bunn, Solomon, 229 

Bunon, Samuel, 270 

Burger, Engeltie, 443, 445, 448 

Burger, John, 31, 32 

Burges, Hannah, 208 

Burgos, Abraham, 207-8, 12, 51, 165 

Burgos, Abraham de Aron, 208 

Burgos, Luna, 28, 212 

Burgos, Mordecai, 211-12, 28, 206, 208 

Burial society, see Hebra Gemiluth Hasadim; 
Hebra Hased Va-Amet 

Burkhard, Andrew, 385 

Burr, Aaron, 283 

Burrill, 103 

Burrow, John, 461 

Buss, Jacob, 276 

Byron, Lord, 56 


Cairo, 54 

Calixtus II, Pope, forbade desecrating Jewish 
cemeteries, 55 

Campanall, Mordecai, 26 

Campanell, Asher, 188 

Campos, Esther Rachel, see Gomez, Esthel 
Rachel 

Campos, Jacob Rodrigues, 308 

Campos, Sarah Aguilar, 308 

Capadoce and Capadose families, 314 

Capadocia, Moses, 314 

Cardozo, Benjamin Nathan, 142, 370, 418, 439 

Cardozo, David Marques, 452 

Cardozo, Isaac Marques, 451 

Carpenter, Pearson Halsted, 124 

Carvalho, Emanuel Nunes, 361, 373; tribute to 
Hazan Seixas, 374 

Castello, Ephraim, 212 
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Castro, Orobio de, 5 

Catacombs, Jewish, Venosa, 167 

Cattle, value in 1811, 330 

Cemeteries, Jewish, a sign of permanent set- 
tlement, 6; Jews of New Amsterdam peti- 
tion for a burying ground, 7; “little hook of 
land” granted in 1656, 8-9, 10, 489-90; situ- 
ated outside cities, 8, 26; bound by traditions, 
25; enclosing, 25-35; violation and desecra- 
tion of, 53 ff.; in path of war, 56; as a dis- 
ciplinary force, 88, 92; search for ground 
for, in case of pestilential disorder, 120 ff.; 
potter’s fields in New York, 120, 157; East 
Bank (Thirteenth) Street, New York, 121- 
23; Milligan (Eleventh) Street, New York, 
123-30; New York ordinance of March 31, 
1823, 126; Seventy-first Street, New York, 
130-33; Twenty-first Street Cemetery, New 
York, 133-41, 440; destroyed or abandoned, 
140, 157; Hebrew designations for, 153; see 
also Burial; Epitaphs; Graves; ‘Tombstones; 
and under names of cemeteries, e.g., 
Chatham Square Cemetery; Twenty-first 
Street Cemetery 

Chambers, Thomas S., 155 

Channing, George, 419 

Chapters of Isaac the Scribe, The (Isaac 
Pinto?), 261 

Charity box at the Beth a Haim, 98 

Charles II, King, 219 

Charleston, S.C., desecration of Jewish ceme- 
tery, 55; New York Jews appeal to, 73; Hay- 
man Levy a trustee of cemetery, 257 

Charming Nancy, boat, 291 

Chatham Square Cemetery, ground purchased, 
11, 15; first burial, 11; walls, 25-35; repair of 
fences, 33; used as a playground, 34, 35; 
use of reserve property, 36 ff.; restoration, 
39; additional land purchased, 39 ff.; lease of 
lands, 44 ff.; mortgage, 44; requests to dry 
clothes in, 46, 47; trespasses, 47 ff., 58; one of 
defenses of city during the Revolution, 50- 
59; situated on a hill, 50; bronze tablet set 
over entrance gate, 51; lead plates removed 
from tombstones by British, 52; freedom 
from violation, 53, 57; exceptions to toler- 
ance, 57f.; tendency of higher parts to 
slide and cave-in: problem of strengthening 
or repairing walls, 60; problem of financing 
supporting wall, 68 ff.; human remains and 
coffins exhumed by cave-ins, 72, 75 ff. pas- 
sim; resources exhausted: appeals to other 
Jewish communities: aid from Gentiles, 73; 
voluntary service in reinterment, 76, 77; ap- 
peal to Sephardic community in London re 
removal of corpses, 79; removal recom- 
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Chatham Square Cemetery (Continued) 
mended, 80; stone wall sold, 82; requests for 
exception to chronological and local se- 
quence of graves, 84 ff.; children’s row, 84; 
right of nonmembers to use of, go ff.; con- 
trol of Congregation Shearith Israel over, 
90; as a disciplinary force, 92; charity box, 
98; new mortuary chapel in cemetery, tor ff.; 
on old maps, 105; problems of real estate 
and finance, 106ff., 109; assessments, 106, 
108; Oliver Street pushed through to 
Chatham Square, 107 ff.; sale of unused land, 
110 ff.; part of the ground sold, 112, 115; 
disposal of houses on rear lots, 114; title not 
clear, 115; new wall and gate, 116; sale of 
disused entrance alley, 117; who owned the 
cemetery? 143-52; question of legal title, 143, 
147; new claimants to share in land, 149 ff.; 
Abigail Gomez’ claim of dower in property, 
151; remonstrance against extension of 
Henry Street through, 153; project aban- 
doned, 154; front portion requisitioned by 
city, 154; removal of remains from graves: 
tombstones destroyed, 155; graves and stones 
transferred to later cemeteries, 158; chart 
of Chatham Square Cemetery, 183, pur- 
chased by Joseph Bueno de Mesquita, 187, 
188; biographies of forty individuals trans- 
ferred from, 442 ff.; burials recorded in 
register of Shearith Israel Congregation: 
graves unidentified, 501-4 

Cheesman, Samuel, 46, 47 

Children, buried in special children’s row, 84; 
large families, 178 

China, letter to Jews in, 284 

Chinese Jews, Solomon Simson’s interest in, 
283 

Cholwell, John, 454 

Christian IV, king of Denmark, 5 

Christians, good relations between Jews and, 


459 

Chronological register, 496-500 

Clarke, Colonel, 415 

Clarke, Lieutenant-Governor, 466 

Clarkson, Matthew, 386 

Clarkson, Stratfield, 74 

Clason, Isaac, grocer, 74, 78 

Classon, Isaac, workman, 78, 79 

Clinton, George, 300, 369, 387; address of wel- 
come from the New York Jewish com- 
munity, 256 

Clopper, Cornelius, 200 

Clopper, Margaret, 464 

Coblenz, children taught to trample on mem- 
ories of Jews, 55 

Codrington, Thomas, 202 
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Cohanim, debarred from ritual defilement by 
contact with the dead, 76 

Cohen, Aaron, 61, 331 

Cohen, Abraham (fl. 1665), 189 

Cohen, Abraham (fl. 1743), 230 

Cohen, Abraham Myers, 29, 250, 262, 263, 350 

Cohen, Aron, 340 

Cohen, Belle, 263 

Cohen, Bilah, 229 

Cohen, Charity Hays, 331-32, 405 

Cohen, David Mendes, 142 

Cohen, Elkalah Myers, 229, 240, 250 

Cohen, Elkalay (or Elkali), 230 

Cohen, Emanuel, 229 

Cohen, Emily Solis, 439 

Cohen, Esther, 229 

Cohen, Hiah (Haye or Hyah), 230 

Cohen, Jacob (fl. 1655), see Henriques, Jacob 
Cohen 

Cohen, Jacob (fl. 1760), 331 

Cohen, Jacob Raphael, 351, 355 

Cohen, Lewis I., 135 

Cohen, Myer, 229 

Cohen, Rachel, 240, 469; see further Levy, 
Rachel 

Cohen, Rebecca, 230 

Cohen, Richa, 230 

Cohen, Samuel Myers, 228-30, 28, 240, 250, 263, 
469, 473; tombstone, 162 

Cohen, Sarah Myers, 250, 350 

Cohen, Simcha, 299 

Cohen, Solomon Myers, 262-63, 39, 40, 42, 61, 
98, 101, 282, 379, 385; patriotic service, 53 

“Colleck” or “Collect,” 17 

Cologne, 54 

Columbia (Kings) College, students, 270, 284; 
Hebrew commencement address, 284, 3973 
first Jewish graduate, 288, Hazan Seixas as 
trustee, 368, 370; in 1787, 369; resignation of 
Seixas, 370, 373; Samson Law Book Fund, 
397 

Columbia University, portrait of Seixas up 
veiled, 370, 373; Cardozo and Sulzberger on 
board, 370; founder of Barnard College, 418 

Commercial Advertiser, excerpt, 283 

Community organization, cemetery the perma- 
nent nuclear unit of, 7 

Companell, Rachel, 89 

Congregations, New York, see Anshe Chesed; 
Bnai Jeshurun; Shearith Israel 

Content, Moses, 91 

Coons, Adam, 239 

Cooper, Sir William Henry, 214 

Coot, Dirck, 193 

Copper rolling mill, first in U.S., 378 

Corbett, John, 19 
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Coriell, Abraham, 448 

Cornbury, Lord, 454 

Cornelis, Adrian, 449 

Cornish, John, 481 

Cornwallis, Lord, 203 

Cortlandt, Phillip, 235 

Costa, Angel de, 212 

Costa, Daniel Nunes da, 14, 15, 17, 309 
Costa, Doctor da, 309 

Costa, Esther da, 309 

Costa, Geronimo Nunes da, 174 

Costa, Isaac da, 309 

Costa, Jacob da, 309 

Costa (or Decosta), Mrs. Jacob da, 102, 309, 


323 
Costa, Jacob Mendes de, 474 
Costa, Mary Temple da, 309 
Costa, Uriel da, see Acosta, Uriel 
Costa, see also Acosta and Da Costa 
Cousin marriages, 177, 178 
Coutinho, Joseph, 174 
Crane, 45, 46 
Crasto, David G(abay?), 395 
Crasto, Rachel, 395, 328 
Creiswell, Edmund, 232 
Crogswell, Dr., 277 
Cromwell, Oliver, 7 
Curacao, Jewish cemetery, 8; Sephardic com- 
munity in, 171, 206 
Curiel, Moses, 174 
Cushell, Fanny or Figla, see Lazarus, Fanny 
Cuyler’s New York Company, 230 
Cuzari (Halevi), 442 
Cypher (Sifer), Peter, 75 
Cypress Hills Cemetery, 141-43 


Da Costa cemetery, Charleston, desecration of, 
55 

Dagana, Isaac, 454 

Dagana, Sarah, 454 

Daguerreotypes, 371 

Daily Gazette, 71 

Daly, Charles P., judge, quoted, 19, 380, 489 

Daniel, Henry, 279 

Daniels, Henry, 279 

Danskammer, 222 

Darby, Negro slave, heroism of, 329, 478 

Da Silva, see Silva 

Daughters of the American Revolution, Man- 
hattan Chapter: gift of bronze tablets to 
Chatham Square Cemetery, 53 

David, Moses, 384 

David, Richard, 144 

Davis, Richard, 19 ff. passim 

Death, no distinction exists in, 83, 87; hazan’s 
services at, 362 
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Decosta, Mrs., see Costa, Mrs. Jacob da 

Deering, F., 117 

De Key, Jacobus, 19 

De Key, Teunis, 19 

Delafield, John, 74 

De la Motta, Jacob, 373; tribute to Hazan 
Seixas, 374 

Delmonicos Hotel, 382 

Denny, William, 74 

De Peister, Joannes, 25 

De Peyster, Colonel, 461 

De Peyster, Widow, 464 

De Peyster, Cornelius, 464 

“Description of New York” (Miller), 447 

De Silva, see Silva 

Dias, Fernandes, 223 

Dickins, Nathaniel, 26 

Dispatch, 35 

Ditrichsen, Simon, 174 

Dixon, John, 48 

Dobbin, 109 

Dongan, Governor, 447 

Do Porte, Jacob, 464 

Dovale, Samuel, 188 

Downing, Thomas, 155 

Dreyfous, Emanuel, 142 

Droillet, Paul, 190 

Dublin, cemetery in Ballybough, 55 

Duchess of Gordon, ship, 261 

Duke of Cumberland, ship, 472 

Dunlap, William, 105 

Dutch Church, New York, could hold real 
estate in own name, 22; scale of charges for 
burial, 90; cemetery, 157 

Dutch Reformed Church, New York, ceme- 
tery, 157 

Dutch West India Company, 8, 490 

Duyckink, Everitt, 450 

Dyre, William, 447 


East Bank (Thirteenth) Street cemetery, New 
York, 121-23 

Edgar, William, 74 

Edict of Nantes, revocation of, 219 

Edidin, Benjamin M., 142 

Edrehi, David, 141 

Eleventh Street burial ground, New York, 
123-30 

Elias, Benjamin, 15, 194 

Ellis, Josiah, 276-77, 175, 271 

Ellis, Myer J(osiah?), 277 

Ellis, Noah J (osiah?), 277 

Elyakum, Moses, 303 

Emden, Abraham, see 
(d. 1743) 

Emden, Jewish cemetery of, pilfered, 55 


Abraham 


Isaacs, 
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England, medieval doors locked against Jews, 
4; Dutch Sephardic Jews in, 7 

English, George Bethune, controversy pre- 
cipitated by, 367 f. 

English inscriptions, 167; see also Epitaphs 

Enriquez, Moses, 174 

Epidemics, 177; yellow fever, 123, 124 ff., 269, 
271, 307, 362, 413; smallpox at Greenwich, 
New York, 236; smallpox in New York 
City, 449, 459, 466 

Episcopal Church could hold real estate in 
own name, 22 

Epitaphs, 161 ff.; literary forms, 163; discrep- 
ancies in figures, 165; languages in, 166 ff.; 
bilingual or trilingual form, 168, 180; aids in 
deciphering, 180 

Erfurt, pilfering of Jewish tombstones, 54 

Etting, Asser, 268, 329 

Etting, Benjamin, 244, 245, 478 

Etting, Moses, 61, 245 

Etting, Reuben, 478 

Evening Service of Roshashanah, and Kip- 
pur ... (Isaac Pinto, tr.-ed.?), 261 

Ezekiel, Barent, 327 

Ezekiel, Ezekiel Barent, 327 

Ezekiel, Tobias, 130 


Falk, Jerachmeel, 216, 217 

Families, large, 178 

Family pride and prejudice, 83 

Faro, Benjamin Gabay, 451 

Faro, Bilhah Gabay, 450-51, 448 

Faro, Esther Gabay, 451 

Faro, Isaac Gabay (known also as Isaac 
Gabay), 447, 450, 454 

Faro, Jacob Gabay, 451 

Faro, Joseph Gabay, 450 

Faro, Rachel Gabay, 450 

Faro, Sarah Gabay, 448, 450 

Faro, Solomon Gabay, of Jamaica, 450 

Faro, Solomon Gabay, of New York, 451 

Fernandes, Jacob Nunes, 200 

Ferrer, Francisco, 174 

Financial stress, New York’s Jewish com- 
munity never free from, 92 

Fitch, John, 18 

Flipse, Frederick, 461 

Florance, Myrtilla, 372 

Florance, William, 372 

Fonseca, see also Fonsequa; Lopez da (de) 
Fonseca 

Fonseca, Abraham, 206 

Fonseca, Abraham de, 206 

Fonseca, Daniel de, physician, 206 

Fonseca, Daniel de, printer, 206 
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Fonseca, Elias Lopez, 206 

Fonseca, Isaac Aboab de, 206 

Fonseca, Isaac de, 206 

Fonseca, Jacob, 206 

Fonseca, Jacob de, 212 

Fonseca, Luna de, 212 

Fonseca, Rebecca de, 206 

Fonseca family, 205 ff. 

Fonsequa, Jacob, 15, 206 

“Fortunate Lottery Office, The,” 433 

Fort William Henry, fall of, 252 

Foulk’s | (Adam) Company, 
Militia, 255 

France, medieval doors locked against Jews, 
4; Federalists’ hatred of revolutionary, 364 


Pennsylvania 


*Francks, Jacob, see Franks, Jacob 


Franco, David, 174 

Frankfort, 56 

Franks, Aaron, 214-15, 164, 209, 210 

Franks, Bilhah Abigail, 200, 209 

Franks, George Henry, 215 

Franks (or Francks), Jacob, 14, 15, 17, 23, 26, 
28, 36, 58, 144, 171, 173, 199, 200, 201, 209, 210, 
236 

Franks, Moses, 62 

Franks, Naphtaly, 200 

Franks, Sarah, 209-10, 214, 215 

Franks, Sarah Bloch, 209 

Franks family, 68, 69; title to synagogue land, 
145 

Frazer, mason, 164 

Frazer, W. and J., 342 

French army, Isaac Moses’ aid to, 387 

French Church, New York, cemetery, 157 

Fresh Water, deed of land at, 11; stream, and 
spring, 18; additional land purchased, 20 ff.; 
city planning act re buildings south of, 273, 
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Friez (or Vriest), Nathan de, 480 

Frieze, Eglah de, 480 

Frois, Mordecai, 373 

Fuente, Jose de la, 462 

Funerals, need for protection, 57; charge for 
bell ringing, 90 

Furman, Richard, 106 


Gabay, Isaac, see Faro, Isaac Gabay 
Gabay, Jacob Mordecai, 96 
Gabay, Solomon, 219 

Gabay Faro, see Faro 

Gaby, Esther, 188 

Gaby, Isaac, 188 

Gadalye, charges for burying, 90 
Galbraith, David, 74 

Garcia, Abraham, burial, 124, 133 
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Gazette, New York, on Mordecai Gomez, 236; 
on Isaac Adolphus, 244, on Samson Simson, 
282; on Hester Hendricks, 479 

Gazette, Pennsylvania, 50, 209 

Gazette and Weekly Mercury, New York, 


477 

Gazette Revived in the Weekly Post-Boy (or 
Gazette or the Weekly Post-Boy), 469, 471 

Geltson, David, 283 

Gemiluth Hasadim, 104 

Genealogical problems, 178 

General Hamilton, ship, 399 

George I, King, 219 

Gerck, city surveyor, 46 

Germany, profanation of Jewish graveyards 
and synagogues, 57 

Gershom, Jacob, see Berlin, Jacob G(ershom) 

Geschichte der Jehudim (Ottensoser), 362 

Geyer, Andrew, 263, 415 

Gibbs, Miles H., 46 

Gibbs and Channing, Newport, 419 

Glossary, 507-12 

Gliickstadt, Sephardic merchants invited to 
settle in, 5 

Goercz, Casimir P., 73 

Gomes, Jacob, 332 

Gomes, Joel, 332 

Gomes, Sarah, 332 

Gomes, William, 332 

Gomez, Aaron Lopez, 328, 425, 435 

Gomez, Abby (Abigail), 141, 413; sued for 
recovery of dower in old cemetery prop- 
erty, 151; interred in new cemetery, 152 

Gomez, Abraham, Sr., 312, 145, 235, 287 

Gomez, Abraham (Arnet), 479 

Gomez, Benjamin, Sr., 476-78, 48, 60, 78, 204, 
219, 223, 319, 3325 4325 470, 475 

Gomez, Benjamin, Jr., 432-34, 102, 121, 122, 
139, 476, 479; bookseller and publisher: books 
published, 433 

Gomez, Charlotte, 432, 479 

Gomez, Daniel, son of Lewis Moses Gomez, 
15, 17, 20ff. passim, 29, 30, 36, 37, 61, 62, 68, 
GO, G4, 0147, 204,)210. 210, 222, (223,228, .236, 
237, 238, 413, 468, 469, 470, 474, 475, 476, 478, 
481; title to cemetery vested in, 143 ff 

Gomez, Daniel, son of Moses D. Gomez, 481, 
204, 413 

Gomez, David, 474-75, 20 ff. passim, 28, 68, 
2124) 210,222, 223,.236, 379, 470) 476; cash 
from charity box at burial of, 98 

Gomez, Deborah, 61, 101, 333; request for a 
grave next to her husband, 84 

Gomez, Deborah de Leon, 204, 413, 470 

Gomez, Elenor, 223 

Gomez, Emmeline, 432 
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Gomez, Esther, mother of Raphael, 333 

Gomez, Esther, wife of Daniel, 237-38 

Gomez, Esther, wife of Moses, 413-14, 68, fe 
204, 319, 475, 476, 481 

Gomez, Esther Jessurun, 213 

Gomez, Esther Lopez, 320-21, 272, 328, 419, 
4255 435 

Gomez, Esther Marchaze (Marques), 223, 461, 
462 

Gomez, Esther Nunes, 470, 476 

Gomez, Esther Rachel Campos, 213-14, 219, 
235, 286, 470 

Gomez, Hester, daughter of Mordecai Gomez, 
236 

Gomez, Hester, daughter of Moses Gomez, 236 

Gomez, Hetty, daughter of Benjamin, 432 

Gomez, Hetty Hendricks, wife of Aaron L., 
425, 435 

Gomez, Isaac, of London, father of Lewis 
Moses, 218, 223 

Gomez, Isaac, son of Benjamin, 476 

Gomez, Isaac, son of Daniel, 62, 68, 84, 238 

Gomez, Isaac, son of Lewis Moses, 29, 37, 219, 
223, 319; 333, 413, 470, 475, 476 

Gomez, Isaac, son of Mordecai, 213, 236, 237 

Gomez, Isaac Matthias, 319-20, 79, 102, 425 

Gomez, Isaac Moses, Jr. (elder), 475 

Gomez, Isaac Moses, Jr. (younger, b. 1768), 
45, 104, 130, 141, 204, 333, 413, 421, 434, 481; 
opinion on sale of unusable parts of ceme- 
tery, 111, 147; legal claim to land relin- 
quished, 148 

Gomez, Jacob, son of Lewis Moses, 219, 223, 
333, 476 

Gomez, Jacob, son of Mordecai, 213, 236 

Gomez, Jacob Valverde, 332, 333 

Gomez, Joseph, 210, 204 

Gomez, Joseph de Torres, 204 

Gomez, Lenora or Elenor, 224 

Gomez, Lewis, son of Aaron Lopez, 425 

Gomez, Lewis Moses, 217-23, 15, 17, 20, 21, 23, 
68, 143, 144, 171, 190, 199, 200, 204, 210, 224, 
2351 237s 319 332s 3332 405» 413s 435s 453 454s 


457, 462, 468, 474, 475, 476, 483; cemetery 
bought by, 14; lime offered for walling in 


burial ground, 27; family background, 218; 
letter of denization to reside in America, 219; 
as an importer and exporter, 221; as citizen 
and Jew: contribution toward cost of 
Trinity Church steeple, 222 

Gomez, Luis, see Gomez, Lewis Moses 

Gomez, Malkah, see Gomez, Reyna 

Gomez, Matilda, 432 

Gomez, Matthias, Sr., 61, 62, 145, 146, 319, 379, 
432, 475, 476 

Gomez, Matthias, Jr., 432 f. 
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Gomez, Mordecai or Mordecay, 234-37, 15, 
17 ff. passim, 28, 51, 68, 143, 144, 194, 212, 213, 
214, 219, 223, 272, 286, 312, 320, 321, 405, 
4255 435, 457, 460, 470, 474, 475, 476, 479, 483; 
head of Jewish community of New York 
City, 236 

Gomez, Mordy or Mordyke, see Gomez, Mor- 
decai 

Gomez, Moses, Jr., 29, 76 

Gomez, Moses, of Barbados, 332 

Gomez, Moses Daniel, 29, 39, 43, 68, 84, 146, 
238, 413, 469, 475, 481; death, 71; right to 
title of cemetery lost, 147 

Gomez, Moses Lewis, 434-35 

Gomez, Moses Mordecai, 425-26, 61, 62, 69, 
145, 213, 235, 236, 272, 287, 324, 379, 435 

Gomez, Rachel, daughter of Benjamin, 319, 
432, 475, 476 : 

Gomez, Rachel, daughter of Mordecai, 236 

Gomez, Rachel Louisa, 432 

Gomez, Raphael, 332 

Gomez, Rebecca (Valverde?), 332-33 

Gomez, Rebecca de Leon Silva, 470 

Gomez, Rebecca de Torres, 203-4, 210, 219, 
237, 468, 470; epitaph, 168 

Gomez, Rebekah (Rebecca) de Lucena, 286- 
87, 19, 102, 214, 235, 272, 312, 405, 425, 435; 
457, 458, 479, 483 

Gomez, Reyna, 224, 218; epitaph, 165 

Gomez, Richa, 479 

Gomez family, seven members served as presi- 
dent of community, 223; lineage of members 
of, 229 

Gomez trading post, 222 

Goodrich, Grove, 333 

Goodwin, Elisabeth, 342 

Goold, Sam, 65 

Gompers, Abraham Solomon, 376 

Gomperts, Bathsheba, 376-77, 165, 304 

Gomperts, Benjamin, 327 

Gomperts, Betsy, 327 

Gomperts, Gompert S., 304, 327, 376 

Gomperts, Jacob S., 340 

Gomperts, Jaques Ruden, 304 

Gomperts, Rebecca, 377 

Gomperts, Samuel, 377 

Gomperts, Sarah, 327 

Grace Church, New York, bones and coffins 
destroyed to make way for, 158 

Gramont, Duke of, 57 

Granada, Benjamin, 453 

Granada, Benjamin Henriques de, 448, 450 

Granada, Bianca Henriques, 448-49, 450, 453 

Granada, Gabriel de, 448 

Granada, Isaac Henriques, 447, 448, 450, 453, 
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Granada, Manuel de, 448 

Granada, Raphael de, 448 

Granada, Sarah Henriques, 453, 448, 450 

Gratz, Bernard, 62, 353 

Gratz, Michael, 147 

Gratz, Rebecca, 431 

Gratz Reservation, 147 

Graves, violation and desecration of Jewish, 
53 ff.; Jewish law re moving of, 154; identi- 
fiable, in chronological sequence, 179-83; 
alphabetical register, 491-95; chronological 
register, 496-500; unidentified, 501-4; see also 
Burial; Cemeteries 

Green, Andrew H., 51 

Greenland, sea traders, 5 

Greenleaf, Thomas, 284 

Grim, map of New York, 21 

Grounds of Christianity Examined ..., The 
(English), 367 

Guerre, de, 333 

Gutman, Henry, 405 

Gutman, Leah, 405 


Haas, Jacob de, 142 

Haim, Uriah, 15 

Halevi, Jehudah, 442 

Halevi, Moshe Isaac, 252 

Hall, Bishop, 312 

Hamaggid (Jacob ben Isaac), 194 

Hamburg, influx of Portuguese Jews, 4 

Hammond, Abya, 74 

Hardie, James, 271 

Harris, Alexander, 264-65, 160, 169, 175, 266, 
279 

Hart, Asher, 289-90 

Hart, Asher, freemason, 289 

Hart, Benjamin, 360 

Hart, Bernard, 33, 44, 45, 49, 74, 82, 101, 103, 
142, 161, 307, 338, 424; effort to procure 
ground for a burial place, 120 

Hart, David;) 1125 27,9133, 13537145 

Hart, Emanuel B., 142, 338 

Hart, Ephraim, 46, 93, 102, 289, 332 

Hart, Ezekiel, 360 

Hart, Frances, 289 

Hart, Grace, 317 

Hart, Harriot Judith, 290 

Hart, Henry, 338 

Hart, Jacob, Sr., 411-13, 76, 78, 80, 102, 104, 
288, 358, 361, 401; patriotic service, 53, 411 

Hart, Mrs. Jacob, see Hart, Leah Nathan 

Hart, Joel, 104, 290 

Hart, Leah Nathan, gor, 412 

Hart, Lion, 39 

Hart, Lyon, 412 

Hart, Miriam, 194 
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Hart, Moses, 15, 28, 194 

Hart, Nathan, 412 

Hart, Phoebe Rosa, 338-39 

Hart, Rebecca, 338 

Hart, Samuel, 338-39, 30, 31, 289, 290; burial, 
124 

Harte, Bret, 338 

Hayes, Hetty Etting, 245 

Hays, Abigail, 330 

Hays, Baruch, 309 

Hays, Mrs. Baruch, 309 

Hays, Basha, 466, 310 

Hays, Benjamin Etting, 330 

Hays, Charity, 330 

Hays, David, 29, 226 

Hays, David, 328-31, 245, 268, 478; patriotic 
service, 53 

Hays, Esther, 329, 478 

Hays, Gitlah, 242 

Hays, Grace, 225-26, 198, 346, 379: see further 
Levy, Grace Mears 

Hays, H., funeral charge, 89 

Hays, Hetty Adolphus, 329 

Hays, Jacob, 15, 17 

Hays, Jacob, died of yellow fever (1798), 271 

Hays, Jacob, father of David, 329, 331 

Hays, Jacob, High Constable, 330, 331 

Hays, Jochebed, see Pinto, Jossy 

Hays, Judah, 471-74, 28, 229, 240, 268, 310, 351 

Hays, Meleg, 472 

Hays, Michael, 379, 473 

Hays, Moses, 330 

Hays, Moses I., 61 

Hays, Rachel, 309, 323, 388, 405, 474 

Hays, Rebecca, 229, 240, 310, 473 

Hays, Solomon, 28, 309, 351, 379 

Hearse, application for, 96 ff., 101; frequent 
need of renewal, 100 

Hebra Gemiluth Hasadim, 72, 93, 257, 300, 
362; services offered to bereaved family, 95; 
application for hearse, 96 ff., cooperation be- 
tween congregation and, 98; source of funds, 
99; banquet, 99 f.; disbanded, 100, voluntary 
brotherhood of mercy, 104; members, 275, 
277, 284, 326, 336 

Hebra Hased Va-Amet, 33, 93, 161, 362, 391; 
application for a new hearse, 101, request 
for key to burial ground, 103, organized to 
dispense kindness to the dead, 104; report re 
Twenty-first Street cemetery, 132-33 

Hebrew inscriptions, 167 

Hebrew Relief Society, 431 

Hebron, funds for relief of Jews of, 257 

Helbert, Philip, 242 

Hendricks, Aaron, 272, 479 

Hendricks, Cerinna, 312 
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Hendricks, Emily, 312 

Hendricks, Esther, see Hendricks, Hetty 

Hendricks, Eve Esther, 479, 235, 272, 286, 312, 
328, 405, 419, 432 

Hendricks, Frances Brandly, 311, 424 

Hendricks, Frances Henrietta, 378, 117, 311, 
312, 423, 424 

Hendricks, Grace, 424 

Hendricks, Hannah, 312 

Hendricks, Harmon, 132, 133, 134, 273, 311, 
378, 382, 423, 424, 426, 431, 479; motion to 
sell cemetery lots, 113, 114, advanced money 
to pay debts of Shearith Israel, 117 

Hendricks, Hayyim, 272 

Hendricks, Henry, 312 

Hendricks, Henry S., Foreword, v-vi 

Hendricks, Hermoine, 312 

Hendricks, Hetty (Esther), 312 

Hendricks, Jochebed Sarah, 405, 479 

Hendricks, Joshua, 311-12, 117, 423, 424, 479 

Hendricks, Justina Brandly, 423-24, 117, 311, 
312, 479 

Hendricks, Matilda, 479 

Hendricks, Montague, 312 

Hendricks, Mordecai, 479 

Hendricks, Mortimer, 424 

Hendricks, Rebecca, 272, 321, 483 

Hendricks, Roselane, 312 

Hendricks, Uriah, 272-74, 39, 61, 62, 76, 102, 
T1735, 007, 200.9311, 30 2,)32141329,13770s 3005 
405, 423, 435, 457, 479; died of yellow fever, 
271, 274 

Hendricks, Washington, 312 

Henriques, Abraham Nunes, 227-28; epitaph, 
165 

Henriques, David, 133, 134; request for burial 
plot, 86 

Henriques, Elias, 392 

Henriques, Esther Nunes, 228 

Henriques, Isaac Nunes, 228 

Henriques, Jacob Cohen, 7, 8, 9 

Henriques, Joseph, request for burial plot, 86 

Henry, Aaron, 124 

Herald, New York, 35 

Hicks, Whitehead, 48, 60 

Hill, John, 51 

Hitler, Adolf, obliterator of human decencies, 
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Hoffman, Johan Ogden, 74 

Hoffman, Martin, 41, 74 

Hofman, William, opinion re ownership of old 
cemetery, 150 

Holland, movement of Iberian crypto-Jews to, 


4 
Holland’s map of New York, 105 
Holmes, Stanley, 27 
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Holseman, John, 73 

Holt, John, 261 

Home for the Aged and Infirm Hebrews, New 
York, 338 

Horn, Abraham, 276 

Hosack, Doctor, 270 

Houses, plan to sell, on cemetery lots, 114; 
fronts ordered down to widen street, 11 5 

Howard, John, 200 

Howell, Captain, 283 

Hubley, Joseph, 318 

Huhner, Leon, 52 

Huhner, Max, 142 

Humane Society, Hazan Seixas a trustee, 367 

Hunter, Robert, 457 

Hyslop, John, 48, 108 


Iberian Peninsula, Jews exposed to mortal 
dangers in, 4 

Ibn Ezra, 261 

Ilhoa, Elijah, 452 

Inbreeding, 177 

Indian atrocities, refugees from, 364 

Inquisition, flight from, 4, 218; in Mexico City, 
448 

Inscriptions, see Epitaphs 

Institution for the Blind, 382 

Isaac, Daniel, 379 

Isaac, Henry, 232 

Isaac, Jacob ben, of Jamowa, 194 

Isaac, Moses, 271 

Isaac, Sarah, 232 

Isaac, Solomon, 317; died of yellow fever, 271 

Isaacks, S. M., 319 

Isaac of Emden, 231 

Isaacs, Abraham (d. 1743), 231-32, 15, 27,023) 

» 28, 144, 169, 175, 215, 396; tombstone, 162 

Isaacs, Abraham, Jr., 29 

Isaacs, Abraham, sexton, 62, 75, 95, 97, 321; re- 
moves bones in the cemetery, 81 

Isaacs, Abraham Mears, 339, 379 

Isaacs, Amelia, 310-11, 312 

Isaacs, Brandilla, 118 

Isaacs, Brandly, 424, 311, 318, 423, 435 

Isaacs, David, 330 

Isaacs, Eve Deborah, 306-7, 311 

Isaacs, Fanny, 330 

Isaacs, Hannah, 232, 317 

Isaacs, Hays, 330 

Isaacs, Hetty, 330 

Isaacs, I. A., 307 

Isaacs, Jacob, 232 

Isaacs, Joseph, 463-64, 15, 194, 317, 460; manu- 
facturing of “home brew,” 461 

Isaacs, Joshua (d. 1744), 248, 318, 464 
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Isaacs, Joshua (d. 1810), 317-18, 48, 311, 312, 
423, 424, 435; patriotic service, 53 

Isaacs, Mary, 306, 307 

Isaacs, Michael, 316 

Isaacs, Moses, 311, 396 

Isaacs, Nathaniel, 270-72, 306, 307, 311, 364; 
died of yellow fever, 271, 307 

Isaacs, Philip, 15, 317 

Isaacs, Rachel, 396, 231, 311, 328 

Isaacs, Rebecca Simson, 339, 397 

Isaacs, S. I., 139 

Isaac the Scribe, pseudonym, 261 

Israel, Elias, 28 

Israel, Michael, 245; died of yellow fever, 271 

Israel (or Israels), Samuel, 62, 97 

Israel, Samuel, Rabbi, 96, 97 

Israel, hope for national restoration in, 366, 368 


Jaco, 458 

Jacob, Grace, 399 

Jacob, Marcus, 399 

Jacob, Nathan, 275 

Jacobs, Abraham, 267, 379, 471 

Jacobs, Alexander, 483 

Jacobs, Benjamin, father of Jacob, 325-27, 99, 
376; patriotic service, 53 

Jacobs, Benjamin, father of Raphael, 215-16, 
15, 267, 470 

Jacobs, Benjamin, others of same name, 326 

Jacobs, Benjamin, son of Jacob, 327 

Jacobs, Benjamin, son of Raphael, 267, 471 

Jacobs, Benjamin B., 326 

Jacobs, Benjamin I., 325 

Jacobs, Benjamin S., 326 

Jacobs, Cornelius, 170 

Jacobs, Elizabeth, 326 

Jacobs, Hannah, 483, 326, 327 

Jacobs, Israel B., 326, 376 

Jacobs, Jacob, 327 

Jacobs, Joseph, 267, 471 

Jacobs, Juda, 170 

Jacobs, Levi, 327 

Jacobs, Raphael or Ralph, 267-68, 78, 215, 28% 
282, 326, 397, 470, 472 

Jacobs, Rebecca Hadassah, 216, 267 

Jacobs, Sarah Simson, 470-71, 215, 267, 281, 282 

Jacobson, 31 

Jamaica, New York Jews appeal to, 73 . 

Janeway, William, 19, 20, 22 | 

Janvier, Thomas A., 140 | 

Jarvis, John Wesley, 391 | 

Jay, Peter, 473 

Jeffers, Thomas, 190 

Jefferson, Joseph, on cemetery as a play- 
ground, 34 

Jefferson, Thomas, 415 
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Jessurun Lobo, see Lobo 

Jesus ben Sirach, 182 

Jewel, Mrs., 316, 404 

“Jew House,” Bound Brook, 202 

Jewish Messenger, excerpt, 345 

Jewish Theological Seminary, New York, 194 

Jews’ Alley, 107; obliterated, 117 

Jews’ Creek, 222 

Joachimsen, Philip J., 142 

Johnson, Gershom, 393 

Johnson, Sir Henry, 214 

Jonas, Abraham, 372 

Jonas, Alexander, 393 

Jonas, Joseph, 372 

Jonas, Lucia Orah, 372 

Jonas, Rachel, 372 

Jonas, Yecutel, 242 

Jones, Isaac, 73 

Jones, Samuel, 144 

Joseph, S. I., 139; request for burial plot, 86 

Joseph, son of Simon, 278 

Josephson, J., 91 

Josephson, Manuel, 253, 421 

Journal, New York, 250, 371 

Journal, Philadelphia, 259 

Journal and Advertiser, Maryland, 259 

Journal and Patriotic Register, 261 

Journal and the General Advertiser, New 
York, 244 

Judah, Aaron, 393 

Judah, Aaron H., 130 

Judah, Abigail Seixas, 348 

Judah, Abraham, 246-47, 167 

Jadah, Amelia, 393, 394 

Judah, Baruch (Barah), 241-42, 15, 17, 23, 28, 
169, 175, 242, 246, 393 

Judah, Belle, 393 

Judah, Benjamin S., 43, 44, 74, 76, 77) 79, 101, 
102, 104, 242, 269, 280, 342, 393, 394, 425 

Judah, Cary, 101, 341, 393 

Judah, Eliz., 102 

Judah, Frances, 393 

Judah, Grace, 372 

Judah, Hetty Esther, 479 

Judah, Hillel, 348 

Judah, Isaac, 29 

Judah, Jacob, 393 

Judah, Jessy, 392-94, 2475 269 

Judah, Manuel, 372 

Judah, Moses, 418, 242, 247; patriotic service, 
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Judah, Naphtali, 47, 48, 49, 85, 103, 121, 123, 
142, 161, 328, 363, 393, 433, 4793 Opposition to 
sale of cemetery land, 112 

Judah, Rachel, 242, 393 

Judah, Rebecca, 393 





Judah, Samuel, 62, 71, 269, 392, 393 

Judah, Sarah, 393 

Judah, Sarah Helbert, 242 

Judah, Walter Jonas, 268-70, 167, 247, 3933 
tombstone, 162; died of yellow fever, 271 

Judith 4 234 

Judith, daughter of Joseph, 233, 234 

Juliao, David Henriques, 79 


“Kalckhoeck,” 18 

Kalfe Sedaka Mattan Basether (Funds of 
Charity Gift in Secret), 362, 365 

Karigal, Isaac (or Haim), 261, 403 

Kempe, John Tabor, 144 

Kennedy, Archibald, 222 

Kennicott’s Hebrew Bible, Hazan Seixas en- 
gaged in “exegetical disquisitions of,” 367 

Kent, James, opinion re ownership of old 
cemetery, 149, 150 

Kilman, Nicolas, 30 

King, Eleazar (Eliezar), 298, 306 

King, Isaac, 298 

King, Jacob, 306 

King, Judah, 305-6, 298 

King, Mary, 298, 305 

Kingsland, Edmund, 65 

Kip, Jacob, 221 

Kissing Bridge, 18 

Kursheedt, Israel Baer, 47, 142, 250, 304, 359, 
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Kursheedt, Sarah, 250, 350, 351, 357, 371, 417, 
439 


Lafayette, Marquis de, 411 

La Montagne, 8 

Lancaster, 454 

Lancey, Lieutenant General de, 252 

Lancey, Oliver de, 214 

Lancey, Philah de, 215 

Languages used in epitaphs, 166 ff. 

Lasker, Emanuel, 142 

Latin inscriptions, 167 

Lawrence, Widow, 451 

Lazarus, 77 

Lazarus, Eleazar S., 278, 316, 412, 482 

Lazarus, Emma, 142, 278, 316, 418, 439, 482 

Lazarus, Esther Nathan, 482 

Lazarus, Fannie Cohen, 318, 424 

Lazarus, Fanny Cushell, 315-16, 278, 351, 399, 
482 

Lazarus, Josephine (d. 1822), 482, 483 

Lazarus, Josephine (d. 1910), 142, 418, 439 

Lazarus, Moses, 278, 482 

Lazarus, Samson, 318, 424 

Lazarus, Samuel, 277-78, 102, 155, 315, 336, 351, 
399, 401, 482; died of yellow fever, 271, 278 
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Lazarus, Zipporah, 412 

Lee, Charles, 51 

Leisler, 449 

Leon, Adrian Z., 142 

Leon, Eleazar, 332 

Leon, Esther, 288 

Leon, Hannah de, 479 

Leon, Isaac de, 61 

Leon, Isaac Moses de, 174 

Leon, Jacob de, 479 

Leon, Sally, 332 

Leslie, Alexander, 385 

Letters to Dr. Priestley (Levi), 433 

Letters to the Jews (Priestley), 433 

Levi, David, 433; prayer book, 415 

Levi, Joseph, died of yellow fever, 271 

Levi, Moses, 198 

Levin, Esther, 277 

Levy, Aaron, 102, 124, 161, 258, 304, 384, 412; 
request for burial plot, 86 

Levy, Aaron H., 61 

Levy, Abigail, 194, 460 

Levy, Abraham, 252, 258 

Levy, Asher, 199, 200, 225 

Levy, Asser, 173 

Levy, Augusta, 484 

Levy, Beila, 198 

Levy, Benjamin, 201, 226 

Levy, Benjamin, of Newport, 400 

Levy, Bilhah Abigail, 225 

Levy, Caroline, 483 

Levy, Deborah, 252 

Levy, Eleazar, 322-24, 102, 258, 309, 405; patri- 
Otic service, 53 

Levy, Eleazar, others of same name, 322 

Levy, Mrs. Eleazar, 102 

Levy, Eleazar S(amuel), 322 

Levy, Esther, 483-84, 479 

Levy, Grace, wife of Haim, 377-78 

Levy, Grace, wife of Nathan, 14, 15 

Levy, Grace Mears, 198, 201, 225, 377; see 
further Hays, Grace 

Levy, Haim, 377 

Levy, Hannah, 201, 226 

Levy, Hannah Naomi, 333-34 

Levy, Hart, 138 

Levy, Haya Sara(h), 252, 258 

Levy, Hayman, 251-59, 39, 40, 42, 61-72 passim, 
87, 98, 144, 146, 165, 173, 175, 245, 292, 300, 
322, 324, 325, 352, 353, 354, 384-88 passim, 
408, 472; proposed agreement with com- 
munity, 38; dealings with the Indians, 254; 
patriotic service, 255; leadership in Jewish 
community, 256, appeal to congregation, 
257; domestic interests, 258 

Levy, Hayman, 483, 484 
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Levy, Mrs. Hayman, see Levy, Sloe 

Levy, Hester, 201, 226 

Levy, Hetty, 4oo 

Levy, Hetty Grace, 484 

Levy, Isaac, father of Moses, 198 

Levy, Isaac, of London, 194 

Levy, Isaac, son of Moses, 14, 15, 28, 201, 228 
226 

Levy, Isaac H., son of Hayman, 40, 42, 61, 76, 
77, 78, 112, 121, 122, 139, 258 

Levy, Jacob, 322 

Levy, Jacob, Sr., 333 

Levy, Jacob, Jr., 333-34 

Levy, Jacob, of Kingston, Jamaica, 383 

Levy, Jochebed, 400-401 

Levy, Joseph, 201, 226 

Levy, Joseph, of London, 193, 194 

Levy, Joshua, 39, 61, 89, 102, 406 

Levy, Judah, 377 

Levy, Judith, 377 

Levy, Julia, 322 

Levy, Juliet, 484 

Levy, Mary, 484 

Levy, Michael, 198, 201, 225 

Levy, Miriam, daughter of Moses Levy, 200, 
201, 226 

Levy, Miriam, daughter of Simeon Levy, 4or 

Levy, Miriam Lopez, 327-28, 321, 396, 419 

Levy, Moses, 197-201, 12, 13, 193, 209, 221, 226, 
251, 317, 346, 377, 379, 400; purchase of land 
of, for use as a cemetery, 14 ff.; epitaph, 163, 
164; tombstone, 168; wife: children, 225, 226 

Levy, Moses, of Newport, zor 

Levy, Moses, son of Haim, 377 

Levy, Moses Isaac, 384 

Levy, Myer, son of Eleazar, 322 

Levy, Myer, son of Jacob, 334 

Levy, Nathan, 14, 15, 23, 144, 198, 201, 225, 226 

Levy, Nathan, of Philadelphia, 50, 147 

Levy, Rachel, 469-70, 229, 230 

Levy, Rachel, daughter of Moses, 201, 226 

Levy, Rachel Asher, 459-60, 193, 194, 198, 217 

Levy, Rachel Deborah, 408, 252, 258, 324 

Levy, Rachl, 15 

Levy, Raphael Moses, see Levy, Moses 

Levy, Rebecca, 135, 479 

Levy, Richa, 251-52, 165, 258, 324, 384 

Levy, Risha, 258, 384 

Levy, Rycha Asher, 198 

Levy, Sampson, 201, 226 

Levy, Samuel, 192-95, 12, 173, 198, 199, 217; 
tombstone, 162; epitaph, 164, 167 

Levy, Samuel, 28 

Levy, Samuel, father of Eleazar Samuel, 322 

Levy, Sarah, 322 

Levy, Simeon, 102, 400 
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Levy, Sloe, 324, 102, 167, 252, 258, 300, 408 

Levy, Solomon, 131, 135, 258; request for burial 
plot, 86 

Levy, Solomon Etiel, 458 

Levy, Solomon H., 61, 479, 483 

Levy, Uriah, 483 

Levy, Uriah P., Commodore, 142 

Levy Lyon & Co., 253 

Liao, Isaac Machoro de, 4 

Lindo, Moses, 291, 292 

Linton, John, 294 

Livestock, value of, in 1811, 330 

Livingston, Brockholst, 436 

Lobalto, Jacob, 450 

Lobo, Abraham Jessurun, 482 

Lobo, Benjamin Jessurun, 482 

Lobo, Joseph Jessurun, 482 

Lobo, Manuel Jessurun (or Joseph Haniel), 
481 

Lobo, Moses Jessurun, 481 

Lodge, Cornelius, 11, 20, 22, 489; map of New 
Workp21 

London, Dutch Sephardic Jews in, 7; Sephar- 
dic burial ground, 8, 26, 167; Jewish tomb- 
stones used in Aldersgate, 55; community 
guides New York re removal of corpses, 
79, 154 

Longfellow, Henry Wadsworth, 3, 160 

Loocquermans, Govert, 25 

Lopez, Aaron, 141, 197, 272, 320, 321, 3225 3275 
403, 413, 419 

Lopez, Abigail, 167 

Lopez, Jacob, 419 

Lopez, Joseph, 419-20, 321, 328 

Lopez, Judith, 135 

Lopez, Moses, 26, 196, 419, 426 

Lopez, Rebecca, 196 

Lopez, Samuel, 135 

Lopez, Sarah, 197 

Lopez da Fonseca, Abraham Hayyim, 206 

Lopez da Fonseca, David Raphael, 206 

Lopez da Fonseca, Isaac Hezekiah, 206 

Lopez de Fonseca, Miriam, 205-6; epitaph, 164 

Lopez de Fonseca, Moses, 15, 206, 207 

Lotteries, 77, 358 433 

Loudon’s New York Packet, 250 

Lousada, Dukes of, 468 

Lousada, Jacob, 15 

Lousada, Moses Baruch, 467 

Louzada, Aaron (d. 1744), 202, 239 

Louzada, Aaron (d. 1764), 238-40, 167, 202, 
203, 229, 406; home described, 240 

Louzada, Abigel, 240 

Louzada, Baruch, 202 

Louzada, Benjamin, 239, 240 

Louzada, Bloeme (Blume) Michael, 229, 240 
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Louzada, David, 203 

Louzada, David Baruch, 212 

Louzada, Hannah, 239 

Louzada, Jacob (d. 1729), 201-3, 239 

Louzada, Jacob (d. 1744), 467-68, 202 

Louzada, Jacob, son of Moses, 202, 239 

Louzada, Moses, 202, 239, 240, 467 

Louzada, see also Lousada;, Loyzada 

Low, Nicholas, 74, 255 

Low, Seth, 51 

Loyalist estates, sale of, to reimburse patriots, 
suggested, 387 

Loyzada, Aron, 37 

Lucena, Abraham de, 7, 8, 9, 173, 456, 457, 489 

Lucena, Abraham Haim de, 456-59, 200, 221, 
286, 435, 448, 483, 489 

Lucena, Esther, 458 

Lucena, Judith, 458 

Lucena, Moses, 458 

Lucena, Rachel de, 237, 286, 457, 458 

Lucena, Rebecca de, see Gomez, Rebekah 

Lucena, Samuel de, 28, 458 

Ludlow, Gabriel W., 45 

Ludlow, Gulium, 74 

Lurting, Robert, 14, 16 

Lutheran cemetery, New York, 157 

Lynsen, Daniel, 242 

Lyon, Lebonah de, 475 

Lyons, Ellis, 155 

Lyons, Jaques J., 99, 142 

Lyons, Joseph, 268 


McComb, John, architect, 305 

M’Comb, John, surveyor, 40 

McCombs, John, mason, 72, 73, 74 

McCrea, Mary, 108 

M’Evers, Charles, 74 

Machado, David Mendes, 52, 292, 409, 474 

McKnight, Charles, 259 

McLachlan, Michael, 43 ff., 47, 48; heirs press 
Jewish community for payment, 109; con- 
gregation obliged to buy house built by, 109 

McLean, Samuel, 322 

McLennan, Jno, 20 

McMennomy, E., 385 

Madison Square, New York, once a potter’s 
field, 12, 157 

Maduro, Moses Levi, 429 

Maduro, Samuel Levi, 429 

Maerschalk, F., see Marschalk 

Maerschalk, T., maps of New York, 105 

Magnes, Judah L., 142 

Mainz, pilfering of Jewish tombstones, 54 

Manhattan Fire Insurance Company, 114 

Mantua, desecration of graves, 54 

Manual of Hebrew Grammar, A (Seixas), 372 
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Manuel, Miss, 250 

Marache, Solomon, 386 

Marchaze (Marques), Esther, see Gomez, 
Esther Marchaze 

Margarita, Duchess, profanation of Jewish 
graves, 54 

Marine Society of the City of New York, 
Isaac Moses a member, 387 

Marks, Isaac, of Charleston, see Marques, Isaac 

Marques, Abraham Hizqiau Rodriguez, 462 

Marques, Anthony Rodriguez, 451 

Marques, Antonio, 451 

Marques, Antonio Haim, 462 

Marques, Bathsheba, 452 

Marques, Diego Rodriguez, 451, 462 

Marques, Esther, see Gomez, Esther Marchaze 

Marques, Ines, 451 

Marques, Isaac, of Charleston, 462 

Marques, Isaac Rodriguez, 221, 452, 455, 460- 
62 

Marques, Jacob, 452 

Marques, Jacob (son of Isaac), 460, 461, 462 

Marques, Manuel, 451 

Marques, Meir, 452 

Marques, Miriam Simpson, 462 

Marques, Moses, 452 

Marques, Rachel Isabel, 462 

Marques, Rachel Rodriguez, mother of Isaac, 
452, 455, 458, 460-62 

Marques, Rachel Rodriguez, wife of Isaac, 460, 
461, 462 

Marques, Rebecca, 451-52, 460 

Marques, Sarah, 452 

Marquez, Jacob Rodriguez, 452 

Marranos or New Christians, 4; gave up burial 
with Christian rites in Bordeaux Catholic 
cemetery, 13; first own cemetery, 13; Juda- 
ized their names, 174 

Marriage contract, settlement on bride, 194 

Marriages, inbreeding, 177; hazan’s widespread 
officiating at, 361 

Marschalk (or Maerschalk), Frane, survey of 
cemetery, 38; chart, 39 

Marschalk, Pieter, 472 

Martling’s Tavern, 283 

Mary and Abigail, sloop, 457 

Mason, Everett, 116 

Mason, of tombstones, 164 

Massiah, Daniel, 212 

Massiah family, 212 

Masson, William Sanders, 29 

Mattan Basether, see Kalfe Sedaka Mattan 
Basether 

Maule and Bullock, 74 

Mavrocordato, Nicholas, prince, 206 

Mears, Miss, 472 
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Mears, Grace, see Hays, Grace; Levy, Grace 
Mears, Jochebed Michael, 229, 240, 310, 473 
Mears, Judah, 14, 15, 201, 229, 240, 310, 396, 473 
Mears, Samson, 225, 351 
Mecklenburg-Schwerin, 54 

Medical Society of the State of New York, 125 
Medina, Abraham Jacob de, 174 

Medina, Francisco, 174 

Medina, Isaac de, 15, 17 

Medina, Moses Robles de, 376 

Meir, Rabbi, 4 

Memorial Day, in Chatham Square Cemetery, 


a3 
Menasseh ben Israel, 5; petition to Cromwell 
requesting protection and a burying ground, 


7 

Mendes, Abraham Pereira, 142 

Mendes, David Franco, 6 

Mendes, Fernao Moses, 462 

Mendes, H. Pereira, 51, 142 

Mendes, Simon, 447 

Menken, Mrs. Mortimer M., 142 

Mercado, Manuel de, 212 

Merchant marine built up by Sephardim, 5 

Mercury, New York, 239, 477 

Merret, William and Margery, sale of land to 
Jewish community, 1682, 10, 19, 20, 22, 142 

Merritt, William, see Merret, William 

Mesa, Isaac de, 265 

Mesquita, Abraham de, of Barbados, 187 

Mesquita, Abraham Bueno de, of Nevis, 10, 
187, 189, 453 

Mesquita, Abraham Bueno de, of Ouderkerk, 
187 

Mesquita, Abraham Bueno de, of Surinam, 187 

Mesquita, Benjamin Bueno de, 187-89, 161, 179, 
452, 490; first burial in cemetery in New 
Bowery, 11; tombstone, 13; grave, 81; 
epitaph, 163, 168 

Mesquita, David de, 188 

Mesquita, Israel Bueno de, 187 

Mesquita, Jacob de, 188 

Mesquita, Jacob Bueno de, 186 

Mesquita, Joseph Bueno de, 21, IQI, 221, 447, 
461; purchase of land for cemetery, 10, 17, 
116, 187, 188; title to old burying ground 
held by heirs of, 144 

Mesquita, Rachel Doval Bueno de, 10, 187 

Mesquita, Rebecca Bueno de, 187 

Mesquita, Sarah Bueno de, 191, 12, 188; tomb- 
stone, 162 

Mesquita burying ground, 8r 

Methodist Church, New York, cemetery, 157 

Meyer, Annie Nathan, 418, 439 

Meza, Abraham de, 265 

Meza, David de, 265-66, 166; epitaph, 168 
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Michael ——, son of Joseph, 233, 234 

Michael, Bloeme, 473 

Michael, Catherine, 229, 240, 310, 464, 473 

Michael, Jochebed, see Mears, Jochebed 
Michael 

Michael, Moses, 229, 240, 310, 464, 473 

Michael, Rachel, 473 

Michaels, Asher, 217 

Michalls, Michll, 15 

Michalls, Moses, 28 

Middelburg cemetery, Zeeland, 168 

Middle Dutch Church, New York, cemetery, 
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Mikveh Israel congregation, Philadelphia, 64, 
77> 147, 255, 296, 297, 352, 381, 390, 412, 416; 
Gershom Mendes Seixas and, 352-55; see also 
Philadelphia 

Miller, John, 447 

Milligan (Eleventh) Street burial ground, 
New York (Beth Haim Shenee), 123-30; 
Congregation withstood city’s decision to 
condemn, 127 

Mitchel, Phoebe, 107 

Mitchell, Doctor, 283, 367 

Monis, Judah, 261 

Montoro or Diamonte, Francisco de, 174 

Montresor, map of New York, 105, 106 

Monuments, see ‘Tombstones 

Moravia, Martha (Lazarus), 162 

Mordecai, Jacob, 96, 97 

Morris, John, 448 

Morris, Robert, 85, 386, 412 

Mortuary chapel, new, in Chatham Square 
Cemetery, 101 ff., in Twenty-first Street 
Cemetery, 135 

Moses, David, 86, 385 

Moses, Hayman Levy, 384, 385 

Moses, Isaac, 384-92, 39, 40, 42, 61, 62, 63, 72, 73, 
76, 142, 145, 146, 245, 255, 258, 275, 277, 287, 
291, 296, 300, 352, 353, 394, 410, 422, 427; pa- 
triotic services, 53, 385; proposal to advance 
money for leveling cemetery, 80; stone wall 
of the cemetery sold by, 82; request for a 
family burial plot, 85; bond canceled, 100; 
subscriber to mortuary chapel, 101; leader- 
ship in Jewish community, 256; privateering 
activities, 381, 386; real estate holdings, 389; 
enthusiasm for Jewish communal service, 
390; death, 390, 391; Master Mason, 391; 
portrait by Jarvis preserved, 391 

Moses, Isaac, cobbler, 387 

Moses, Israel Ariel, 287, 85, 385, 390 

Moses, Jacob, 89 

Moses, Joshua, 127, 134; request for burial plot, 
86 

Moses, Minche, 245 
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Moses, Moses L., 49, 91, 107, 114, 128, 135, 148 

Moses, Rebecca, 385 

Moses, Reyna Levy, 258, 384, 427 

Moses, Rischa, 258 

Moses of Giessen, 258 

Mt. Sinai Hospital, 338; founder, 339, 397 

Muiderberg, 56 

Munn, Sally, 122 

Munn, Stephen B., 121 

Minster, pilfering of Jewish tombstones, 54 

Myers, Widow, 102 

Myers, A., 285 

Myers, Aaron, 301 

Myers, Asher, 32, 353 

Myers, Benjamin, 77, 102, 285 

Myers, Catherine, 203 

Myers, Deborah, 313; tombstone, 162 

Myers, Elkalah, 301 

Myers, Jacob, 62 

Myers, John R., 203 

Myers, Joseph, 62 

Myers, Joyce Mears, 301 

Myers, Judah, 102 

Myers, Judith H., 47 

Myers, Judith Jacobs, 267, 280, 281, 471 

Myers, Levy, 102 

Myers, M., 97, 139, 304 

Myers, Manuel, 280-81, 60, 61, 73, 76, 77, 80, 
248, 260, 282, 326, 351, 471, 480; bond can- 
celed, roo , 

Myers, Miriam Pinto, 480-81, 248, 260, 281, 
301, 342 

Myers, Mordecai, 121, 122, 285 

Myers, Moses, of Norfolk, 285 

Myers, Myer, 300-301, 39-42 passim, 40, 42, 66, 
75, 78, 85, 100, 245, 248, 256, 274, 280, 293, 300, 
324, 351, 387, 391; patriotic service, 53 

Myers, Naphtaly Hart, 473 

Myers, Rachel, 285 

Myers, Rachel Hays, 330 

Myers (or Nunes), Rachel Louzada, 239 

Myers, Sally, 393 

Myers, Samson A., died of yellow fever, 271 

Myers, Samson Mears, 299-301, 280 

Myers, Samuel, 62, 102, 393 

Myers, Simeon, 313 

Myers, Solomon, 15, 28, 252, 324 

Myers, Solomon M., 62, 245 

Myres, Abigail, 330 

Myres, Abraham, 330 

Myres, Hannah, 330 

Myres, Myres, 330 

Myres, Sally, 330 


Naftali, son of Jacob, see Hart, Jacob, Sr. 
Names, Judaized, 174; Biblical, 175 
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Naphtali, Isaac, 200 

Naphy, Sarah Levy, 62 

Napoleon, summoning of a Sanhedrin, 365 

Nathan, charges for burying, 90 

Nathan, Benjamin, 155 

Nathan, Deborah, 276, 313, 422, 423 

Nathan, Edgar J., Jr., F oreword, v-vi, 418 

Nathan, Esther, gor 

Nathan, Mrs. Frederick, 142, 418, 439 

Nathan, Gershom, 418 

Nathan, Grace, 438-41, 142, 346, 373, 415, 467; 

creative literary urge, 439 

Nathan, Jane, 422-23, 276 

Nathan, Joseph, of Easton, Pa., 422 

Nathan (or Nathans), Joseph, 275-76, 78, 165; 
patriotic service, 53; died of yellow fever, 
271, 276 

Nathan, Judah, 414 

Nathan, Lyon, 288, gor, 403, 412 

Nathan, Maud, see Nathan, Mrs. Frederick 

Nathan, Mendes, 441 

Nathan, Robert, 418, 439 

N 

N 





Jathan, Sally or Sarah, gor, 288, 403, 412 

Yathan, Seixas, 49, 131, 376, 441 

Nathan, Simon, 414-18, 79, 102, 290.35 3y0381, 

438; patriotic services, 53, 415 

Nathan of Halberstadt, 266 

Nathans, Joseph, 275 

Nathans, Mrs., 102 

National restoration, hope for, in Israel, 366, 
368 

Nazis, destruction of graveyard in Salonica, 
54 

Negroes, cemetery, 157; bequests of slaves, 223, 
226, 229, 236, 280, 286, 454, 465, 468; con- 
spiracy of 1741, 229; slaves liberated, 238, 
477; value of, compared with value ‘of 
cattle, 331; church, 424; purchase price, 454; 
indentured, 458; heroism, 478 

Netherlands, freedom of conscience guaran- 
teed, 4 

Netling, S., 102 

New Amsterdam, Sephardic Jews in, 6 ff.; 
Jews’ petition for freedom of religion, 7; for 
a burial ground, 7, 16; “little hook of land” 
granted, 8; dubious if documentary title ever 
given, 9; was Jewish cemetery in, part of 
ground purchased below Chatham Square? 
489-90; see also New York 

New Christians, see Marranos 

“New Colossus, The” (Lazarus), 278 

Newport, R.I., Jewish cemetery, 3, 12, 26, 52, 
162, 167, 168, 402; important harbor, 119; 
Synagogue, 273, 300, 421; Redwood Library, 
419, 420; Jewish community, 403, 419, 447 

Newport Tercentenary Committee, 421 
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New York, Jewish settlement, 10; cemetery 
below Chatham Square, ro ff., 17; first Chris- 
tian cemeteries, 12; Jewish cemetery second 
oldest burial ground, 13; earliest financial 
record of Jewish community, 15; swamp and 
Fresh Water Pond, 18; denominational 
burying grounds, 25; enclosing cemeteries, 
26 ff.; after British troops evacuated, 41; 
Jewish community scattered during Revo- 
lution, 41, 63, 147; in the Revolution, 50-59; 
Lee’s Pee for defense of, 51; ardent patriot- 
ism of Jewish community, 53; exceptions to 
tolerance in new world community, 57; 
graves must have depth of six feet, 72; over- 
flow of Jewish community into additional 
synagogues, 90; advance of the city, 105-118; 
maps of 1755-76, 105; Jews’ Alley, 107, 117; 
first synagogue, 109, 119, 145, 146, 147; 
burials prohibited south of Grand Street, 
114; Jews of Central Europe driven to, by 
massacres, 119; chapter in history of real 
estate, 120; sanitary conditions, 125; burials 
within town forbidden, 126, 130; increase in 
land values, 139; ordinance relative to 
burials, 141; second Jewish congregation 
established, 149; vanished cemeteries, 157; 
proportion of Sephardim and Ashkenazim, 
169 ff.; Sephardic-Ashkenazic relationships, 
172, never a feud riving the Jewish com- 
munity, 173; city planning act re buildings 
south of Fresh Water Pond, 273, 379; City 
Hall, 305; Tontine Coffee House, 389; see 
also New Amsterdam 

—— epidemics, 177; yellow fever, 123, 124 ite 
269, 271, 307, 362, 413; smallpox, 449, 459, 466 

New York Board of Health, 126 

New York Board of Stockbrokers, Ephraim 
Hart a founder of, 290 

New York Chamber of Commerce, 339 

New York County Medical Society, Joel Hart 
a charter member, 290 

New York Historical Society, 4o 

New York Jewish community, why purchases 
of cemetery land were not made by, as a 
whole, 22; patriotism of, 53; never free from 
financial stress, 92; see also Anshe Chesed 
Congregation; Bnai Jeshurun Congregation; 
Shearith Israel Congregation 

New York Stock Exchange, Benjamin Seixas 
a founder of, 382; Bernard Hart, secretary, 
238; Ephraim Hart a founder, 290 

Nicholls, Richard, 14, 16 

Nicholson, Christopher, 230 

Nieto, Abraham H., 161 

Noah, Frances, 290 

Noah, Judith, 410 
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Noah, Manuel, 409-10, 169, 290, 292; patriotic 

service, 53, 409 

Noah, Mordecai M., 141, 223, 292, 410, 4323 

tribute to Hazan Seixas, 375 

Noah, Zipporah, 292, 409 

Nodene, Andrew, 170 

Noell, Thomas, 443 

Nones, Joseph B., 142 

Non-Importation Agreement, 261, 294 

North American Relief Society for Indigent 

Jews in Jerusalem, 397 

North Dutch Church, New York, cemetery, 
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Nunes, Abraham, of London, 190 

Nunes, Abraham Israel, 383 

Nunes, Daniel, 383 

Nunes, Doctor, 383 

Nunes, Joseph Israel, 174 

Nunes, Joseph Tores, 189-91, 12, 165, 219, 223; 

epitaph, 168 

Nunes, Nathan, 383 

Nunes, Philah, 383 

Nunes, Rachel, see Myers, Rachel Louzada 

Nunes, Raphael, 383 

Nunes, Samuel, brother of Joseph Tores 
Nunes, 190 

Nunes Henriques family, 228 

Nunez, Joseph, 15, 17 

Nunez, Samuel, of Savannah, go, 383 

Nurnberg, 54 











Oakley, Judge, 151 

Oakley, Jesse, 33 

O’Bryan, Charles E., 148 

Occident, 490 

Odler, S., 102 

“Old Man’s Swamp,” 17 

O’Neill, Hugh, 139 

O’Neill’s dry-goods store, 139, 140, 155 
Oppenheim, Samuel, 19, 20, 57 
Ottensoser, David, 362 

Ottinger, A. A. V., see Van Ottingen, A. A. 
Ouderkerk, 56 


Pacheco, Benjamin Mendes, 15, 236 
Pacheco, Moses, 26 

Pacheco, Rodrigo, 17 

Packet, New York, 250 

Packet and American Advertiser, 255 
Padua, desecration of Jewish cemetery, 56 
Paine, Judge, 151 

Pardo (or Brown), Abigail, 444, 448 
Pardo, Abraham, 444 

Pardo, David, of Amsterdam, 444 
Pardo, David, of London, 444 
Pardo, David, of Surinam, 444, 447 
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Pardo, Esther (Hester), 443, 444 

Pardo, Hannah, 444 

Pardo, Isaac, 444 

Pardo, Joseph, 443-48, 449, 450 

Pardo, Joseph, other bearers of name, 444, 445 

Pardo, Josiah, of Curacao, 443 

Pardo, Josiah, of New York, 443 

Pardo, Josiah, of Surinam, 445 

Pardo, Sarah, 449, 444, 445 

Pardo, Saul (called Saul Brown), 443 ff. 

Pardo-Brown family tree, 446 

Park Theatre, 417 

Paterfrbrs, Johannes (?), 36 

Patriotism, of Jewish community of New 
York, 53 

Patten, Jonathan, 46 

Paul, Asher Michalls de, 193, 198 

Peck, George, 47 

Peister, see De Peister 

Peixotto, Benjamin Franklin, 142 

Peixotto, Charles Paul Joseph Cohen, 455 

Pexiotto, Daniel Levi Maduro, 142, 431; re- 
quest for burial plot, 86 

Peixotto, Diego (alias Moseh Coen), 455 

Peixotto, Grace Cohen, 429 

Peixotto, Judith, 429 

Peixotto, Leah, 429 

Peixotto, Moses, of Barbados, 455, 462 

Peixotto, Moses Cohen, 455-56 

Peixotto, Moses Levi Maduro, 428-32, 142, 161, 
334, 373» 374 

Peixotto, Mosseh Coen, naval commander, 455 

Peixotto, Mosseh Coen, poet, 455 

Peixotto, Rachel, 455, 462 

Peixotto, Rachel de Isaac Jesurun Saportas, 429 

Peixotto, Samuel Levi Maduro, 429 

Penedo, 37 

Penha, Abraham, 174 

Pereira, Benjamin N., 324 

Pereira, Ephraim Lopez, Baron d’Aguilar, 308 

Pereira, Isaac Raphael Haim, 174 

Pereyra, Francis (or Francisco) Nunez, 174, 
442 

Pereyra, Manuel, 442 

Perirei (Pereira), Menasseh, 468 

Peru, charges brought against Jews, 5 

Peyster, see De Peyster 

Phaibush, of Busick, 291, 296 

Philadelphia, Jewish cemetery, 50; signatures 
of members of Jewish community in 1782, 
64; lottery for benefit of Hebrew congrega- 
tion, 77; a more significant city than New 
York, 119; Spruce Street cemetery title de- 
bated, 143, 147; first synagogue building, 352; 
Isaac Moses’ part in establishment of bank, 
387; see also Mikveh Israel 
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Philalethes, pseudonym, 261 

Philip the Fair, disposal of cemetery and 
synagogue, 54 

Phillipe Rasen Uriah, 290 

Phillips, Abraham L., 321 

Phillips, Henry, 280; buried his child with own 
hands, 92; suit against, 93 

Phillips, Hindlah, 293 

Phillips, Isaac, 155 

Phillips, Jonas, 290-97, 155, 409, 410; patriotic 
service, 53; epitaph, 163; origin of name, 291; 
protest against clause in constitution of 
Pennsylvania, 294 

Phillips, Mrs. Jonas, 438 

Phillips, Judith, 293 

Phillips, Naphtali, 93, 107, 109, 114, 123, 127, 
128, 130, 131, 135, 139, 148, 149, 152, 328, 334, 
377) 425, 430; quoted, 76; tribute to Hazan 
Seixas, 374 

Phillips, Mrs. Naphtali, died in epidemic of 
yellow fever, 413 

Phillips, Rebecca Mendez Machado, 290, 292, 
409 

Phillips, Sarah, 293 

Phillips, Sarah Haya, 321, 167 

Picard, Hart, 403-4, 175, 401 

Picard, Naftali, 175 

Picard, Rebecca Nathan, 4o1, 403 

Pickens, I., 393 

Pimentel, Aaron, 416 

Pimentel, Hannah, see Rivera, Hannah Rod- 
riguez 

Pinhas, Isaac, 453 

Pinheiro, Abraham, 454 

Pinheiro, Abraham, Jr., 454 

Pinheiro, Elizabeth (Esther), 454 

Pinheiro, Esther, 454 

Pinheiro, Isaac, 453-54 

Pinheiro, Jacob, 454 

Pinheiro, Judith, 454 

Pinheiro, Moses, 454 

Pinheiro, Rachel, 454 

Pinheiro, Rebekah, 454 

Pinheiro, Sarah, 454 

Pinto, Abraham, 248, 260, 310, 342, 480 

Pinto, Isaac, 259-62, 248, 310, 342, 359, 379, 480, 
481; patriotic and scholarly writings: pseu- 
donyms, 261; tribute to, 262 

Pinto, Isaac, of Stratford, 260, 342 

Pinto, Jacob, 248 

Pinto, Jacob, of Connecticut, 342 

Pinto, Joseph, 39, 248, 260, 310, 342, 480 

Pinto, Joseph Jessurun, 310, 335, 348 

Pinto, Jossy Hays, 310, 248, 260, 342, 480; seat 
in synagogue, 472, 473 

Pinto, Miriam, see Myers, Miriam 
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Pinto, Rachel, 340-43, 248, 260, 362, 472, 480; 
epitaph, 164 

Pinto, Samuel, 248, 260, 472, 480 

Pinto, Sarah, 247-48, 94, 260, 310, 342, 480 

Pinto, Solomon, of New Haven, 342 

Pioneer fathers, 3-9 

Pique, Rabbi, 334 

Pisa, Abram Israel de, 189 

Pitt, William, Earl of Chatham, 105 

Pittersfelt, Andrew, 388 

Piza, Isaac de, 212 

Polack, N. W., 91 

Poland, Jewish cemeteries taken under protec- 
tion of state, 55 

Pollak, Francis, 277 

Pollock, Wolfe, 123 

Pollock family, 52 

Polock, Isaac, 28 

Polock, Zachary, 23 

Polonies, Myer, 160, 341 

Polonies Talmud Torah School, 298, 341, 342, 
361, 432, 483 

Pool, 47 

Portuguese, treatment of Sephardim, 5 

Portuguese inscriptions, 3, 166, 167, 168 

Portuguese language, displaced by English, 
169 

Potter, Bishop, 51 

Potter’s fields, 120; now parks, 157 

Prague, willful destruction. of Jewish tomb- _ 
stones, 53 f. 

Prayer books, English translations, 261; first 
Hebrew and English published in US, 278 

Prayers for Shabbath, Rosh-Hashanah, and 
Kippur (Isaac Pinto, tr.-ed.), 261 

Presbyterian cemeteries, New York, 157 

Presbyterian Church, New York, burial vaults 
dismantled, 158 

Presbyterians, purchase of land for church, 22 

Price, Benjamin, 22 

Priestley, Joseph, 367, 433 

Privateering, 381, 385 

Proto-Zionists, 397 

Publications of the American Jewish Histori- 
cal Society, 51 


Quack remedies not advertised by Jewish 
merchants, 254 
Quakers’ cemetery, New York, 1 58 


Raleigh, Sir Walter, 311 

Ratzer, map of New York, 105 

Recife, Sephardic community, 5 

Recollections of Newport (Channing), 419 

“Reflections on Passing Our New Burial 
Ground” (Nathan), 440 
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Regensburg, pilfering of Jewish tombstones, 


54 

Rehine, Z., 102 

Reine, Ephraim, 243 

Reizchen (Reizke) , 266, 169; tombstone, 
162 

Responsa (Adret), 167 

Revolution, American, cemetery one of de- 
fenses of city, 50-59; British occupation of 
New York, 146; synagogue closed, members 
urged to leave New York, 350; ended, 353; 
privateering, 381, 385 

Ribeiro, Zipporah Nunes, 292 

Ribera, Abraham Rodriges de, see Rivera, 
Abraham Rodriguez de 

Richmond, Va., friction about cemetery, 143 

Ritual slaughterers, 261, 264, 279, 293, 343 

Rivera, Aaron Rodriguez, 421 

Rivera, Aaron Rodriguez, of Wilmington, 421 

Rivera, Abraham de, 379 

Rivera, Abraham Rodriguez de, 15, 28, 196, 
197, 459 

Rivera, Abraham Rodriguez, of Newport (d. 
1823), 420-21, 402; patriotic service, 53 

Rivera, Hannah Rodriguez, 402-3, 197, 420, 435 

Rivera, Isaac, 459 

Rivera, Isaac Rodriguez, 196 

Rivera, Jacob Rodriguez, of Newport, 196, 
402, 403, 420, 459 

Rivera, Jacob Rodriguez (b. 1790), 421 

Rivera, Rachel Rodriguez, 459, 196 

Rivera, Rebecca, 459 

Rivera, Sarah Rodriguez de (d. 1727), 195-97, 
I2 

Rivera, Sarah Rodriguez (d. 1820), 402, 197, 
272, 403, 421 

Rivington, James, anti-Semitic attack upon 
Solomon Simson, 284 

Robertson, Alexander, 121, 122 

Robertson, John, 386 

Rodrigues, Simon, 174 

Rodriguez de Rivera, see Rivera 

Rome, Jewish tombstones used in walls of, 55 

Roosevelt, Cornelia, 40, 41 

Roosevelt, Cornelius, 36 

Roosevelt, Eleanor, 36, 235 

Roosevelt, Franklin D., 39 

Roosevelt, Isaac, 39-43 passim, 74, 284 

Roosevelt, Jacobus, 41 

Roosevelt, James, 41 

Roosevelt, John, 41, 235 

Roosevelt, John (Johannes), 36, 39 

Roosevelt, Theodore, 36, 235 

Ross, James, 318 

Rothenburg, 54 

Rothschild, Alphonse de, 142 
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Roup, Colonel, 276 

Ruden, Alexander, 303, 377 

Ruden, Jaques, son of Alexander Ruden, 303 

Ruden, Jaques, son of Moses Elyakum, 303-5, 
331 

Ruden, Moses, 304, 377 

Ruden, Rachel, 303 

Ruden, Rebecca, 304 

Rum, 461, 464 

Ruskin, John, 159 

Rutgers, Anthony, 18, 41 

Rutgers, Harmanus, 466 

Rutgers, Hendrick, gift of heirs of, to Jews, 73 

Rutgers, Henry, 41, 43, 283 


Saa, Aaron, 79 

St. John’s cemetery, New York, 157 

St. Marceau, Jewish cemetery sold, 54 

St. Michael’s Town, Barbados, synagogue, 212 

St. Paul’s Church, New York, burial ground, 
12; Hazan Seixas’ sermon, 367; cemetery, 
407 

St. Stephen’s Church, New York, cemetery, 
157 

Salomon, Haym, 296, 322, 353, 412, 482 

Salomon, Haym M., 412, 482 

Salomon, Hendla, 412 

Salomons, opposition to sale of cemetery land, 
114 

Salomons, Gomport, see Gomperts, Gompert 
S. 

Salonica, raping of cemetery, 54 f. 

Salzedo, Samuel Lopez, 429 

Samson, Gumpel, 296 

“Samson Law Book Fund, The,” 397 

Samuel, Judah, 29 

Samuels, Esther, 245 

Sandford, Judge, 151 

Sanhedrin, hopes stirred by Napoleon’s sum- 
moning of, 365 

Sarphaty, Rachel, 447 

Sasportas, 402, 403 

Schuyler, David, 29 

Schwab, Jacob, 215 

Scriba, George, 74 

Seherit Israel Congregation, see Shearith Israel 
Congregation 

Seixas, Abigail Mendes, 346, 350 

Seixas, Abraham, 346, 348 

Seixas, Abraham Mendes (d. 1738), 174, 346, 
467 

Seixas, Abraham Mendes (d. 1742), 466-67, 174 

Seixas, Anna Judah, 372 

Seixas, Benjamin, son of Gershom, 250, 350, 371 

Seixas, Benjamin Mendes, 378-82, 40, 42, 44, 45, 
48, 66, 78, 79, 100, 101, 174, 245, 258, 338, 346, 
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Seixas, Benjamin Mendes (Continued) 
351, 352, 361, 383, 386, 416, 438, 467; patriotic 
service, 53; re request of Hebra Gemiluth 
Hasadim for hearse, 96 ff.; leadership in Jew- 
ish community, 256; beautiful daughters, 
380; privateering activities: interest in af- 
fairs of community, 381 

Seixas, Dan, 86 

Seixas, Daniel Mendes, of London, 346 

Seixas, David G., 376; originality of mind, 371 

Seixas, Elkalah Mendes, 249-50, 263, 322, 350, 
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Seixas, Gershom Mendes, 344-75, 43, 46, 71, 73, 
79, 80, 101, 174, 249, 255, 258, 263, 278, 284, 
316, 322, 336, 341, 342, 376, 380, 394, 399, 416, 
417, 429, 438, 467; patriotic service, 53; place 
of sepulture, 84; marriages, 250; tribute to 
Hayman Levy, 257; on days of the pesti- 
lence, 271; voted to office of hazan, 349; 
moved to Connecticut during Revolution, 
351; head of synagogue in Philadelphia, 352; 
return to New York, 355; financial difficul- 
ties, 356; duties as hazan, 358; service as only 
qualified mohel in northeastern part of 
country, 360; sermons, 363 ff.; attitude 
toward revolutionary France, 364; recogni- 
tion by Christian community, 367; deter- 
mined not to be drawn into English’s con- 
troversy, 368; interfaith relations: trustee of 
Columbia College, 368; member of first 
Board of Regents, 370; portrait of, unveiled 
in Columbia University, 370; domestic life, 
371, 372; death, 373; tributes to, 374; took 
scrolls of the Torah to Philadelphia, 390; 
Grace Nathan’s grief for, 440 

Seixas, Hannah, 371, 372 

Seixas, Henry N., 372 

Seixas, I. B., son of Benjamin, 130, 134, 380 

Seixas, Isaac, son of Gershom, 250, 350, 371 

Seixas, Isaac Mendes, father of Gershom, 29, 
30, 37, 61, 346, 348, 349, 379, 383, 466, 470 

Seixas, Isaac Mendes, son of Moses, 382-83 

Seixas, Jacob B., 86 

Seixas, Jacob Mendes, 406-7 

Seixas, Joseph, 372 

Seixas, Joshua, 372 

Seixas, Judith, 382, 383 

Seixas, Moise Mendes, 407 

Seixas, Moses, of Newport, 135, 346, 421 

Seixas, Moses B., 103, 133, 134, 382, 383 

Seixas, Rachel Levy, 346, 379, 406, 466, 470 

Seixas, Raphael, 346 

Seixas, Rebecca, 250, 338, 350, 371 

Seixas, Richea Hart, 348 

Seixas, Sarah, see Kursheedt, Sarah 

Seixas, Samuel, 372 
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Seixas, Solomon, 130, 161 

Seixas, Theodore J., 372 

Seixas, Zipporah Levy, 258; beautiful daugh- 
ters, 380 

Seixas family, lineage of members, 347 

Sephardic-Ashkenazic relationships, 172 

Sephardic Marranos, two surnames, 174 

Sephardim, in the Old World, 4f.; in South 
America, 5; in New Amsterdam, 6 ff.; pro- 
portion of Ashkenazim and, in New York, 
169 ff. 

Sermons of Hazan Seixas, 363 ff. 

Servant, run-away, 239; indentured, 291; see 
also Negroes 

Seventy-first Street cemetery, New York, 130- 


33 

Seville, Jewish cemetery destroyed, 55 

Sewall, Judge, 167 

Sexas, see Seixas, Isaac Mendes, father of 
Gershom 

Sharpas, William, 16, 17 

Sharpe, Robert and John, 121 

Sharpe, William, 121 

Shaw, David, 292 

Shearith Israel Congregation, earliest extant 
document belonging to, 9; contract in ar- 
chives of, 20; unincorporated, acted through 
trustees, 22; instrument of purchase of land, 
23 f.; walls in its cemetery, 26-33; officially 
incorporated, 39; bond to Isaac Roosevelt, 
42; mortgage between trustees and Elizabeth 
Barton, 45; report of committee for secur- 
ing burying ground, 69; financial stringency, 
71; turns to Sephardic community in Lon- 
don re removal of corpses, 79; control over 
cemetery, 90 ff.; financial support available, 
92; no acknowledged Jew refused burial, 93; 
agreement with City re extension of Oliver 
Street, 108; choked with debts, 109; resolu- 
tion authorizing sale, mortgage, or lease of 
unused cemetery land, rio ff.; sale of land,, 
112, 115, 117; title to cemetery not clear and 
unimpeachable, 115; empowered to sell land, 
116; searches for additional burial land, 120, 
130, 133; withstood city’s decision to con- 
demn burial ground, 127; resisted profitable 
offers for property, 140; aid to Congregation 
Anshe Chesed and Bnai Jeshurun, 149; lan- 
guage of minutes and records, 168; harmony 
which has marked life of, 173; address of 
welcome to Governor Clinton, 256; brass 
candlesticks used at funerals, 391; see also 
Synagogue, New York 


Shee, John, 409 
Shouse, Christian, 276 
Sille, Nicasius de, 8, 9 
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Silva, Isaac Cohen da, 348 

Silva, Joshua de, 469 

Silva, Miguel Pacheco da, 174, 346, 467 

Silva, Moses de, 468 

Silva, Rebecca de, 469 

Silva, Rebecca de Leon, 470, 474 

Silva, Samuel de, 469 

Silva, Simha de, 469 

Simons, Joseph, 62 

Simon(s), Joseph, of Lancaster, 263, 349 

Simpson, Jo, see Simson, Joseph 

Simson, Ellen, 397, 282, 339, 470 

Simson, Frumet, 282 

Simson, Jochebed M., 339, 282, 397, 470 

Simson (or Simpson), Joseph, 15, 37, 61, 62, 69, 
173, 175, 267, 282, 339, 360, 397, 470, 473 

Simson, Nathan, 190 

Simson, Rebecca, 282 ~ 

Simson, Rebecca Isaacs, 282, 470 

Simson, Samson, son of Joseph, 48, 60, 267, 282, 
339) 470 

Simson, Samson, son of Solomon, 282, 285, 339; 
delivered Hebrew commencement address 
at Columbia College, 284, 397 

Simson, Sarah Mears, 282 

Simson, Solomon, 281-85, 39, 40, 42, 62, 65, 66, 
675 731 75> 79 97, 102, 267, 282, 339, 351, 362, 
363, 396, 397; patriotic service, 5: 

Sisters of Saint Joseph, 3 

Slaves, Negro, see Negroes 

Slosson, 115, 128, 132 

Smallpox, see Epidemics 

Smith, Alfred E., 105 

Smith, Charles, 74 

Smith, Daniel, 458 

Social distinctions obliterated in death, 83, 87 

Society for Dispensing Kindness to the Dead, 
see Hebra Gemiluth Hasadim 

Society for the Education of Poor Children 
and Relief of Indigent Persons, 431 

Society for the Promotion of Masonic Knowl- 
edge, 289 

Soesman, Maria, 340 

Soesman, Rachel, 340 

Soesman, Sarah, 340 

Sola, Aaron de and Leah de, desecration of 
graves, 56 

Solomon, Gertrude, 399 

Solomon, Jacob, 399 

Solomons, Adolphus S., 142 

Solomons, Benjamin S., 372 

Solomons, Elkalah, 372, 373 

Solomons, Esther, 343-44, 84, 265 

Solomons, Isaac, 61 

Solomons, Joseph, 482 

Solomons, Lucius Levy, 372 
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Solomons, Mark, 84, 265, 343 

Solomons (or Solomon), Sarah Abigail, 344 

Solomons, Selina, 372 

Solomons, Solomon, funeral charge, 89 

Soria, Mrs., 407 

Spandau, pilfering of Jewish tombstones, 54 

Spanish inscriptions, 3, 166, 167, 168 

Spanish milled dollars, 45 

Sparks, Jared, 477 

Speyer, pilfering of Jewish tombstones, 54 

Spinoza, Baruch, 367 

Spinoza family, 5 

Spyer, John, 74 

Stansberry v. Marks, 297 

Sterlitz, 74 

Stiles, Ezra, 260, 403 

Stonecarvers, 164 
trasbourg, Jews burned to death, 54 

Straus, Oscar S., 51 

Stuyvesant, Peter, 489, 490; churlish reception 
of Jews, 6; petition to, 7 

Stymets, Benjamin, 30 

Suarez, Abraham, 189 

Sublime Lodge of Perfection, 381 

Sulzberger, Arthur Hays, 370 

Sun, New York, on use of cemetery as a play- 
ground, 35 

Surinam, New York Jews appeal to, 73 

Swamp, 17 

Swanton, Robert, 116 

Symbolic figures on tombstones, 162 

Symes, 454 

Symons, Joseph, see Simon(s), Joseph, of Lan- 
caster 

Synagogue, New York: on Mill Street, 119; 
rebuilt, 109; closed during epidemic, 125; 
problem re title to land on which it was 
built, 145, 146; closed during Revolution, 
147, 350 

Paris: given to coachman, 54 

Synagogue services, devotion and decorum at, 
257; duties to be performed by hazan, 358 f. 





Talmadge, 115 

Talmud, hygienic provision for graveyard, 105 

Tartas, Rachel Teyxeyra, 212 

Taylor, city surveyor, 46 

Tea Water Pump, 18 

Tharpas, Will, 443 

Thoburn’s Garden, New York, 158 

Thompson, John Schonton, 26 

Tienhoven, Cornelis van, 8, 9 

Tobias, Samuel L, 133, 134 

Tombstones, New York’s second oldest, 13; 
set flat on the earth, 26; pilfered by Chris- 
tians for building purposes, 53 ff.,; Jewish 
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Tombstones (Continued) 
custom, 159; the flat stone and the upright 
monument, 160; decoration, 161f.; dis- 
crepancies, 165; languages on, 166 ff.; place 
of origin, 166; identifiable, in chronological 
sequence, 179-83; varying durability of dif- 
ferent stones, 179; see also Epitaphs 

Torah, heritage in Gomez family, 237 

Tores, Miss, 89 

Tores, Abraham, 308 

Tores, Sarah d’Aguilar, 308 

Torres, Daniel, 475-76 

Torres, David Nunes, 191 

Torres, Jacob de (d. 1696), 204, 468 

Torres, Jacob de (d. 1735), 468 

Torres, Joseph de, 204, 468 

Torres, Luis de, 468 

Torres, Mordecai de, 468 

Torres, Rebecca de (d. 1693), 204 

Torres, Rebecca de (d. 1729) see Gomez, Re- 
becca de Torres 

Torres, Samuel de Bartholemi de, 468 

Torres, Simha de, 468-69, 15 

Touro, Abraham, 26 

Touro, Isaac, 351, 472 

Touro, Reyna, 472 

‘Tradesmen’s Bank, cemetery plot sold to, 112; 
case of Abigail Gomez vs., 151 

Tribune, New York, on clandestine burial of 
an infant, 35 

Trinity Church, New York, Jews who con- 
tributed to fund for spire, 200, 222, 458 

— cemetery, 12, 75; interment in, tempo- 
rarily forbidden, 125; tombstones, 161 

Tsedakah, 104 

Twenty-first Street Cemetery, New York 
(Beth Haim Shaleshe), 132, 133-41; chart, 
136-37; enlarged, 138, 139; chart of graves 
transferred to, 156; biographies of forty in- 
dividuals reinterred in, 442 ff. 


Uliman, Albert, 51 

Ulloa, Daniel, 452 

Ulloa, Esther, 452 

Ulloa (or Ulhoa), Jacob, 189, 452 

Ulloa, Solomon, 452 

Ulm, 54 

Union, New York, 490 

Union Square, New York, once a potter’s field, 
12, 157 

United States, Federalists’ hatred of revolu- 
tionary France, 364; Seixas’ gratitude for 
blessings offered Jews, 364 

United Whaling Company, 283 

Universal Magazine, map of New York, 105 

Unknown, graves of, 449, 467 











Unterberg, Bella, 142 
Unterberg, Israel, 142 


Valentine, D. T., 141 

Valentine, David Henriques, 316, 404 

Valverde, Abraham, 465 

Valverde, David, 465 

Valverde, Elias, 464-66, 332 

Valverde, Jacob, 465 

Valverde, Jael, 465 

Valverde, Leah, daughter of Elias, 465 

Valverde, Lunah, 465 

Valverde, Rachel, 465 

Valverde, Rebecca, wife of Elias, 332, 466 

Valverde, Rebecca, daughter of Elias, 465 

Valverde, Sarah, 465 

Valverde family, Barbados, 464 

Van Buskirk, Abraham, 73 

Van Cortlandt, Jacobus, 442, 453 

Van Cortlandt, John, 477 

Van Cortlandt account book, 460 

Van Dam, Rip, 454 

Vanderperre, Jacques, 174 

Van Ottingen, A. A., 96, 356, 385 

Varick, Richard, 370 

Velasquez, Manoel de, 174 

Venice, 56 

Venosa, Jewish catacombs, 167 

Vicente, Pedro, 174 

Virginia, New York Jews appeal to, 73; Simon 
Nathan’s advances of funds to, 415; failure to 
repay loan, 416 

Voltaire, 206 

Vries, Juda Machiel de, 480 

Vries, Machiel Jacob de, 480 

Vriest, Nathan de, see Friez, Nathan de 


Waddington, Joshua, 

Walls, nae 5 : by 

War, Jewish cemeteries in path of, 56; see also 
Revolution, American 

War of 1812, funds for relief of victims of, 366; 
contribution of Jews, 367 

Warren, Admiral, 236 

Washington, George, 51, 295, 296, 319, 367, 409; 
quoted, 346 

Washington Square, New York, once a pot- 
ter’s field, 12, 157 

Waters, William, 32, 60 

Webbers, Wolfert, 19 

Weekly Journal, New York, 57 

Weekly Post-Boy, New York, 58 

Welcome, Aron Haim, 302-3, 166 

Welcome, Isaac, 302 

Wermse, Eliezar, 37 

Wester, Casper, 61, 145 
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West Point, denuding of land at, 323 

Wetmore, James, 268 

Weyman, W., 261 

Wilkes, Horatio, 134 

Will, William, 263, 385, 415 

Willey, Noy, 19, 21, 22, 144, 151 

William and John, ketch, 208 

Williams, Ezekiel, 46, 47 

Williamson, mason, 71 

Willis (or Willet), Henry, 46, 47 

Willis, Thomas, 409 

Winter, Gabriel H., 139 

Women, Jewish: do not accompany body to 
cemetery, 95; names, 175; had as little “biog- 
raphy” as a child, 181 

Wood, Fernando, 155 

Worms, Hannah, 245 

Wright, Thomas, 33 

Wiirzburg, Bishop of, sold Jewish cemetery, 
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Xixier, Francisco, 458 
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Yellow fever, see Epidemics 
Young Men’s Hebrew Association, 140 


Zacuto, Abraham, 5 

Zanvill, Samuel, 192, 193 

Zebi, son of Shalom, of London, 266 

Zenger, 57 

Zimra, David ibn abi, 54 

Zuntz, Mrs., 102 

Zuntz, Abraham, 337, 399, 436 

Zuntz, Alexander, 398-400, 39, 42, 44, 101, 169, 
335s 337» 351, 361, 436, 484 

Zuntz, Ellen, 399, 436 

Zuntz, Judah, father of Alexander, 399 

Zuntz, Judah, son of Alexander, 435-36, 114, 
148, 319, 337, 400 
untz, Moses, 399 

Zuntz, Rachel, 337, 351, 400, 484 

Zuntz, Uriah, 399, 436 

Zunz, Alexander, 398 

Zunz, Leopold, 163, 398 

Zurich, pilfering of Jewish tombstones, 54 
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